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INTRODUCTION 


The  National  Crime  Panel  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  promising  efforts  in  the 
field  of  criminal  justice  statistics  to  be  under- 
taken in  recent  years.  This  survey,  the  first 
results  of  which  will  be  published  during  1974, 
measures  nationwide  the  extent  and  nature  of 
crimes  of  common  theft  and  assaultive  vio- 
lence. The  National  Crime  Panel  is  an  on- 
going program  that  employs  sophisticated 
sample  survey  techniques  to  collect,  through 
interviews,  information  on  the  experiences  of 
individuals,  households,  and  businesses  as 
victims  of  crime.  The  purpose  of  the  National 
Crime  Panel  is  to  expand  and  to  improve  the 
body  of  knowledge  concerning  crime  in  Amer- 
ica by  developing  ways  to  use  a uniquely 
qualified  and  valuable  source  of  information 
on  crimes:  its  victims. 

The  idea  of  turning  to  the  victims  of  crime 
for  help  in  learning  more  about  the  problem  of 
crime  was  first  proposed  by  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice  in  1967: 

If  we  knew  more  about  the  characteris- 
tics of  both  offenders  and  victims,  the 
nature  of  their  relationships,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  create  a high  probability 
of  criminal  conduct,  it  seems  likely  that 
crime  prevention  and  control  programs 
could  be  made  much  more  effective. 
{Task  Force  Report:  Crime  and  Its  Im- 
pact—An  Assessment,  p.2.) 


More  recently  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals  stated: 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  any  measure 
of  crime  to  be  100  percent  accurate.  Vic- 
timization surveys  should  be  useful  in 
evaluating  reported  crime  statistics  and 
vice  versa.  Not  only  will  such  cross- 
comparisons lead  to  more  accurate  data, 
but  they  should  also  encourage  public 
confidence  in  official  estimates  of  the 
crime  problem.  A lessening  of  public  de- 
bate as  to  whether  crime  has  gone  up  or 
down  in  the  Nation  and  communities 
may  be  a byproduct  of  the  development 
of  victimization  surveys.  (A  National 
Strategy  to  Reduce  Crime,  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals,  1973,  p.  32.) 

The  Task  Force  on  Crime  Assessment  of  the 
President’s  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  sponsored  three  victimi- 
zation studies,  which  it  used  in  preparing  its 
final  report.  The  progression  from  these  initial 
surveys  to  the  National  Crime  Panel  has  re- 
quired a series  of  methods  tests,  validation 
studies,  and  pilot  surveys.  An  important  de- 
velopment in  this  progression  was  the  pilot 
survey  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  San  Jose, 
California. 

The  purpose  of  the  Dayton-San  Jose  pilot 
survey  was  to  provide  in  two  different  metro- 
politan settings  a full  field  test  of  survey 
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methods  and  techniques  as  well  as  of  the  sur- 
vey instrument  itself.  Because  of  the  experi- 
mental nature  of  the  Dayton-San  Jose  pilot 
survey,  the  data  collected  were  to  some  extent 
a byproduct  of  the  operation.  In  fact,  the 
quality  of  the  data  was  intentionally  jeop- 
ardized to  provide  a rigorous  test  of  different 
interviewing  procedures.  A detailed  discussion 
of  the  methodological  findings  of  the  Dayton- 
San  Jose  pilot  survey,  as  well  as  a discussion 
of  the  impact  of  methods  testing  on  the  quality 
of  the  data,  is  contained  in  the  technical 
appendices  to  this  report.  ^ 

Despite  their  ancillary  origin,  the  data  col- 
lected in  Dayton  and  San  Jose  were  deemed  of 
sufficient  quality  to  render  them  suitable  for 
publication.  Because  of  the  widespread  inter- 
est in  the  data,  both  intrinsically  and  as  an 
introduction  to  the  contents  of  the  National 
Crime  Panel,  this  report  has  been  prepared. 

The  analysis  has  been  carried  out  with  due 
regard  for  data  limitations;  nevertheless,  the 
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interpretations,  inferences,  and  tentative  con- 
clusions drawn  on  the  basis  of  this  analysis 
must  await  the  National  Crime  Panel  for 
confirmation. 

The  concepts  and  definitions  contained  in 
this  report  are  generally  those  employed  in  the 
National  Crime  Panel.  In  some  cases  the  ex- 
perience with  the  Dayton-San  Jose  survey  led 
to  slight  modifications  and  refinements  for  the 
National  Crime  Panel.  Where  such  changes 
have  occurred,  they  are  noted.  The  definitions 
of  criminal  incidents  in  the  pilot  survey  can  be 
grouped  to  correspond  to  the  index  crimes  (ex- 
cluding homicide)  contained  in  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation (FBI).  2 

The  Dayton-San  Jose  pilot  survey  was  con- 
ducted for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  which  also 
conducts  the  National  Crime  Panel. 

2a  discussion  of  the  Dayton-San  Jose  pilot  survey 
as  it  relates  to  the  National  Crime  Panel  and  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  is  contained  in  Appendix  I. 
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THE  SURVEYS 


During  January  1971,  surveys  were  con- 
ducted in  a representative  sample  of  homes  and 
businesses  in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio  (Day- 
ton),  and  Santa  Clara  County,  California  (San 
Jose).  The  subject  of  these  surveys  was  the 
extent  to  which  citizens  and  businesses  in  these 
two  counties  had  been  the  victims  of  crime  in 
the  preceding  year.  In  personal  interviews  a 
series  of  questions  was  asked  to  determine  if 
a crime  had  occurred.  If  one  had,  additional 
questions  were  asked  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  crime  and  the  circumstances  surrounding 
it.  Half  of  the  persons  interviewed  were  also 
asked  their  attitudes  about  crime.  This  report 
discusses  the  principal  findings  of  these  sur- 
veys. Before  examining  the  surveys  of  Dayton 
and  San  Jose  in  detail,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider victimization  surveys  in  general,  their 
limitations  and  their  potential. 

VICTIMIZATION  SURVEYS 

As  the  name  itself  implies,  victimization 
surveys  are  sample  surveys  of  the  population 
designed  to  identify  and  obtain  information 
from  persons  who  have  been  victims  of  crime; 
however,  not  all  types  of  crime  can  be  satis- 
factorily investigated  with  this  technique. 
Victimization  surveys  are  most  successful  in 
measuring  those  crimes  with  specific  victims 
who  understand  what  happened  to  them  and 
how  it  happened  and  who  are  willing  to  report 
what  they  know.  This  definition  excludes 
so-called  “victimless”  crimes  such  as  drunken- 


ness, drug  abuse,  prostitution,  and  gambling. 
It  also  excludes  crimes  without  specific  vic- 
tims, such  as  income  tax  evasion.  Crimes  of 
which  the  victim  may  not  be  aware  also  can- 
not be  measured.  Some  attempted  crimes 
fall  into  this  category,  as  do  some  cases  of 
fraud  or  embezzlement.  Finally,  crimes  in 
which  the  victim  himself  has  shown  a willing- 
ness to  participate  in  illegal  or  questionable 
activity  are  not  likely  to  be  reported.  Various 
types  of  swindles,  con  games,  and  blackmail 
are  examples. 

Despite  the  limitations  on  the  crimes  to 
which  they  are  applicable,  victimization  sur- 
veys provide  ways  of  looking  at  these  crimes 
that  are  not  available  from  other  sources.  Key 
among  these  are  the  relationship  between 
the  victim  and  the  offender  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  victim.  It  has  long  been 
acknowledged  by  criminal  authorities  that 
most  murders  are  perpetrated  by  someone 
known  to  the  victim,  but  systematic  informa- 
tion on  the  relationship  between  victim  and 
offender  is  not  available  for  other  personal 
confrontation  crimes.  Victimization  surveys 
can  address  this  problem  directly.  One  of  the 
crimes  that  causes  public  concern  today  is  a 
street  attack  by  unknown  assailants.  Victimi- 
zation surveys  can  measure  how  frequently 
such  attacks  occur  and  whether  the  frequency 
is  changing  over  a period  of  time. 

Victimization  surveys  2ilso  provide  the 
means  to  study  the  victim  himself.  Are  some 
people  more  likely  to  become  victims  than 
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others?  Are  persons  who  have  once  been  vic- 
tims of  a crime  more  likely  to  be  victims  again 
than  if  they  had  never  had  the  first  experience? 
Do  the  victims  of  one  type  of  crime  differ 
from  victims  of  another  type  of  crime?  If  so, 
how?  Victimization  surveys  make  it  possible 
to  study  the  personal  as  well  as  the  social  and 
economic  characteristics  of  the  victim. 

Victimization  surveys  can  also  provide  in- 
formation on  the  risk  of  crime.  They  provide 
the  information  necessary  to  compute  the 
chances  of  being  robbed  or  assaulted  or  having 
a house  or  business  broken  into.  Over  a period 
of  time,  victimization  surveys  can  detect  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  these  probabilities. 

The  potential  of  victimization  studies  is  by 
no  means  exhausted  by  the  examples  given 
above.  The  information  the  studies  can  put 
into  the  hands  of  those  responsible  for  law 
enforcement  and  the  administration  of  justice 
may  provide  new  insights  into  the  causes  of 
crime  and  new  tools  for  its  prevention. 

THE  SURVEYS  IN  DAYTON 
AND  SAN  JOSE 

The  victimization  surveys  in  Dayton  and  San 
Jose  were  limited  to  a sample  of  private  resi- 
dences and  commercial  establishments.  No 
Federal,  State,  or  local  government  offices  or 
buildings  were  included  in  the  surveys.  The 
crimes  for  which  information  was  collected 
were  either  assaultive  crimes  or  crimes  of  com- 
mon theft.  Specifically,  they  were  rape,  rob- 
bery, assault,  burglary,  and  larceny,  including 
auto  theft.  ^ 

The  definitions  of  these  crimes  do  not  nec- 
essarily conform  to  any  Federal  or  State 
statutes,  which  vary  considerably  among  them- 
selves. They  are,  however,  compatible  with 

lit  will  be  noted  that  both  murder  and  kidnaping 
are  missing  from  this  list.  There  are  several  reasons: 
1)  the  technique  of  obtaining  information  about  the 
crime  from  the  victim  is  inapplicable  to  murder  and 
unsuitable  in  the  kidnaping  of  children;  2)  murder 
and  kidnaping,  both  considered  serious  crimes,  are 
also  relatively  rare  and  therefore  difficult  to  mea- 
sure in  a sample  survey;  and  3)  both  are  well-reported 
and  well-documented  in  existing  crime  statistics  and 
records.  Bank  robberies  were  also  excluded  from 
the  survey  because  they  are  also  both  rare  and  well- 
reported. 


conventional  usage  and  with  the  definitions 
used  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI)  in  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports.^ 

These  five  crimes  can  be  examined  from 
various  perspectives.  They  can  be  examined 
individually,  or  they  can  be  grouped  into 
crimes  against  persons  and  crimes  against 
property.  They  can  also  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  victim  of  the  crime,  whether 
individuals,  households,  or  businesses.  Clas- 
sifying crimes  by  victims  provides  the  basis 
for  calculating  the  risk  of  crime  for  different 
groups  as  well  as  providing  a new  context  in 
which  to  examine  traditional  categories  of 
crime.  In  the  following  discussion  conven- 
tional crimes  have  been  grouped  by  type  of 
victim. 

PERSONAL  CRIMES 

In  this  study  personal  crimes  were  defined 
as  those  which  bring  the  victim  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  offender.  These  crimes  include 
rape,  personal  robbery,  assault,  and  personal 
larceny  (purse  or  pocket  picking  and  purse 
snatching).  Of  these,  rape  is  the  most  serious 
and  the  least  common.  Rape  is  also  a crime 
which  victims  are  known  to  be  reluctant  to 
report. 

Personal  robbery,  as  distinguished  from 
commercial  robbery,  is  also  a serious  personal 
crime,  because  the  object  is  to  relieve  the 
person  of  his  property,  or  property  in  his  cus- 
tody, by  force  or  threat  of  force.  The  force 
employed  may  be  a weapon  (armed  robbery) 
or  physical  power  (strong-arm  robbery).  In 
either  case  the  victims  are  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  in  physical  danger;  and,  of  course, 
physical  injury  can  and  sometimes  does  result. 
The  distinction  between  an  attempted  robbery 
and  a successful  robbery  is  only  whether  there 
was  any  property  loss.  For  example,  an  inci- 
dent might  be  classified  as  an  attempted  rob- 
bery simply  because  the  victim  was  not  carry- 
ing anything  of  value  when  held  up  at  gunpoint. 
An  attempted  robbery  can  be  quite  serious  and 
can  result  in  severe  physical  injury  to  the  vic- 
tim. 

2For  the  full  and  precise  definition  of  each  of  these 
crimes  as  used  in  the  Dayton-San  Jose  pilot  survey, 
see  Appendix  III  and  the  Glossary. 
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The  classic  image  of  robbery  probably  is 
that  of  a masked  man  with  a gun  approaching 
a couple  on  the  street  and  telling  them  to  put 
their  hands  up.  Robbery  can,  of  course,  occur 
anywhere,  on  the  street  or  in  the  home.  It  may 
be  an  encounter  as  dramatic  as  the  one  de- 
scribed, or  it  may  be  being  briefly  pinned  to  the 
schoolyard  fence  by  one  classmate  while 
another  classmate  makes  off  with  one’s  lunch 
money. 

Assaults  are  crimes  in  which  the  object  is  to 
do  physical  harm  to  the  victim.  Attempted 
assaults  differ  from  assaults  carried  out  in  that 
in  the  latter  the  victim  is  actually  physically 
attacked  and  may  incur  bodily  injury. ^ The 
conventional  categories  of  assault  are  “simple” 
and  “aggravated.”  An  assault  carried  out  with 
a weapon  is  always  considered  aggravated.  An 
assault  carried  out  without  a weapon  but  re- 
sulting in  severe  injury  is  also  an  aggravated 
assault.  Simple  assault  occurs  when  the  injury, 
if  any,  is  minor  and  no  weapon  is  used.  Within 
the  scope  of  crimes  of  assault  are  incidents 
with  results  no  more  serious  than  a minor 
bruise  and  incidents  that  bring  the  victim  near 
death— but  only  neai^because  death  would 
turn  the  crime  into  murder. 

Attempted  assault  also  covers  a wide  range 
of  behavior.  An  attempted  assault  could  be 
the  result  of  bad  aim  with  a gun,  or  it  could 
be  a non-specific  verbal  threat  to  harm  the  vic- 
tim. An  attempted  assault  with  a weapon  is 
clearly  attempted  aggravated  assault. 
Attempted  assault  without  a weapon  is  more 
difficult  to  classify  in  a conventional  manner, 
because  it  is  conjectural  how  much  injury  the 
victim  would  have  sustained  had  the  assault 
been  carried  out.  In  some  cases  there  may 
have  been  no  intent  to  carry  out  the  crime. 
Not  all  threats  of  harm  are  issued  in  earnest; 
a verbal  threat  or  a menacing  gesture  may  have 
been  all  the  offender  desired.  The  intent  of  the 
offender  obviously  cannot  be  measured  in  a 
victimization  survey.  Victimization  surveys 
can,  however,  free  crime  analysis  from  tradi- 
tional categories.  This  report  examines  assaults 
by  whether  a weapon  was  used  and  by  whether 


^This  definition  diverges  somewhat  from  that  em- 
ployed in  the  National  Crime  Panel.  In  the  NCP  all 
assaults  without  injury  are  classified  as  attempted 
assaults. 


attack  or  injury  occurred,  rather  than  by  the 
usual  categories  of  “aggravated,”  “simple,” 
and  “attempted.”^ 

Although  the  most  fearsome  form  of  assault 
is  the  brutal,  senseless  attack  by  an  unknown 
assailant,  it  is  also  the  most  rare.  Much  more 
common  is  the  case  where  the  victim  is  the 
loser  in  a street  fight  or  a domestic  spat.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  domestic 
cases  would  not  be  reported  in  a victimization 
survey,  because  the  victim  himself  did  not  con- 
sider the  event  a crime. 

The  last  group  of  personal  crimes  is  called 
personal  larceny,  or  personal  theft,  to  differen- 
tiate them  from  household  larceny.  In  these 
crimes  the  offender’s  objective  is  to  remove 
something  from  the  person  of  the  victim  by 
stealth.  In  the  Dayton  and  San  Jose  pilot 
survey,  personal  larceny  consists  of  purse 
snatching,  pocket  picking,  or  the  theft  of 
money  from  the  individual.  The  two  iden- 
tifying elements  of  personal  larceny  are  that  a 
wallet,  purse,  or  money  is  removed  from  the 
person  of  the  individual  and  that  no  force  is 
used.^  Should,  for  example,  a woman  become 
aware  of  an  attempt  to  snatch  her  purse  and 
resist,  and  should  the  thief  then  use  force,  the 
crime  would  escalate  to  robbery. 

In  a criminal  incident  involving  a confronta- 
tion between  an  offender  and  victim,  more 
than  one  criminal  act  can  take  place.  For  ex- 
ample, a rape  may  be  associated  with  a rob- 
bery, with  an  assault,  or  with  both.  In  the 
Dayton-San  Jose  pilot  survey  each  criminal 
incident  was  counted  only  once  and  was 
classified  by  the  most  serious  criminal  act  that 
took  place  during  the  incident.  The  order  of 
seriousness  was:  rape;  robbery;  assault.®  Con- 
sequently, if  a person  were  both  raped  and 
robbed,  the  incident  would  be  classified  as  a 
rape.”^  If  a person  were  both  robbed  and  as- 
saulted, the  event  would  be  classified  as  a 

^The  detailed  data  on  assault  presented  in  the 
Appendix  III  tables  combine  both  classification 
schemes. 

5ln  the  National  Crime  Panel,  personal  larceny  in- 
cludes all  objects  taken  from  the  person  of  the  victim 
by  stealth, 

^This  order  of  seriousness  was  based  on  the  serious- 
ness classification  system  of  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Reports. 

7lf  a person  were  both  raped  and  murdered,  the 
event  would  not  be  included  in  this  survey. 
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robbery,  but  the  detailed  characteristics  of  the 
crime  would  reveal  that  injury  had  occurred,^ 

HOUSEHOLD  CRIMES 

Crimes  against  households  axe  crimes  that  do 
not  involve  personal  confrontation;  conse- 
quently, information  about  the  offender  can- 
not be  obtained  for  these  crimes.  The  most 
serious  household  crime  is  burglary.  Burglary 
is  the  illegal  entry  or  attempted  entry  of  a 
structure.  While  the  assumption  is  that  the 
purpose  of  the  entry  was  to  commit  a crime, 
usually  theft,  no  additional  crime  need  take 
place  for  a burglary  to  occur.  The  entry  may 
be  by  force,  such  as  picking  a lock  or  breaking 
a window,  or  it  may  be  through  an  open  win- 
dow or  an  unlocked  door.  So  long  as  the 
person  entering  had  no  legal  right  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  structure,  a burglary  has  occurred. 
Furthermore,  the  structure  entered  need  not 
be  the  house  itself  for  a household  burglary  to 
take  place.  Illegal  entry  of  garage,  shed,  or 
any  other  structure  on  the  premises  would 
also  constitute  a household  burglary.  In  fact, 
the  burglary  need  not  necessarily  occur  on 
the  premises.  If  the  breaking  and  entering 
occurred  in  a hotel,  a vacation  residence,  or 
during  a stay  at  the  home  of  a friend,  it  would 
still  be  classified  as  a household  burglary  for 
the  household  whose  member  or  members 
were  involved. 

The  essence  of  a household  crime,  as 
opposed  to  a personal  crime,  is  that  while  the 
latter  involves  confrontation  of  victim  and  of- 
fender, the  former  does  not.  As  a consequence 
of  this  distinction,  a burglary  would  turn  into 
a robbery  if  the  burglar,  surprised  by  members 
of  the  household,  managed  to  escape  with  the 
goods  through  force  or  threat  of  force.  The 
crime  would  be  transformed  from  a household 
crime  into  a personal  crime,  and  the  victim 
would  no  longer  be  the  household  itself,  but 
the  member  lor  members)  of  the  household 
who  discovered  the  crime. 


STH'-  method  of  crime  classification  in  the  National 
Crime  Fane*  identifies  each  crime  that  occurred 
during  a single  criminal  incident,  e.g.  rape  with  and 
without  robbery  or  robbery  with  and  without  assault. 
Consequently,  the  National  Crime  Panel  is  not  re- 
quired to  rely  on  a predetermined  order  of  serious- 
ness in  the  classification  of  events. 


As  mentioned  earlier,  personal  larceny 
occurs  when  an  object  is  removed  from  the 
person  of  the  victim  by  stealth.  In  this  study, 
all  other  larceny,  or  theft,  was  considered  a 
bousehoM  crime  with  the  entire  household  as 
the  victim.  For  a household  larceny  to  occur 
within  the  home  itself,  the  thief  must  be  some- 
one with  a right  to  be  there,  such  as  a house- 
hold employee,  a delivery  man,  or  a guest.  If 
the  person  has  no  right  to  be  in  the  home,  the 
crime  is  of  course  a burglary. 

In  the  Dayton-San  Jose  pilot  survey,  lar- 
cenies that  occurred  away  from  home  but  did 
not  involve  direct  contact  with  the  victim, 
such  as  a purse  stolen  at  work,  or  an  umbrella 
stolen  at  a restaurant,  were  classified  as  house- 
hold crimes.  Consequently,  the  victimization 
rate  for  household  crimes  is  considerably 
higher  than  it  would  have  been  if  household 
larceny  had  been  limited  to  theft  of  items  from 
the  household.^  Auto  theft  is  eilso  considered 
a household  ’arceny,  because  automobiles  are 
usually  considered  household  possessions. 
Auto  theft  includes  not  only  cars  but  also 
trucks,  motorcycles,  and  other  automotive 
vehicles. 

Household  larceny,  as  defined  in  the  Dayton- 
San  Jose  pilot  survey,  can  consist  of  the  theft 
of  the  family  jewels,  the  garden  hose,  the 
household  head’s  briefcase,  or  the  family  car. 
The  common  elements  are  stealth,  absence  of 
force,  and  absence  of  personal  confrontation. 
The  theft  is  usucilly  classified  as  grand  larceny 
if  the  stolen  property  is  valued  at  $50  or  more 
and  petty  larceny  if  it  is  valued  at  less  than 
$50.10 

COMMERCIAL  CRIMES 

Commercial  crimes  differ  from  household 
and  personal  crimes  in  several  important  ways. 
One  is  that  a business  or  commercial  establish- 
ment, rather  than  an  individual  or  a household, 
is  the  victim.  Another  is  that  the  most  com- 


Oln  the  National  Crime  Panel,  theft  of  personal 
property  occurring  away  from  home  is  tabulated  sep- 
arately and  classified  as  a personal  crime. 

lOfn  the  State  of  California,  grand  larceny  is  $250 
or  more.  Since  the  terms  “petty”  and  “grand”  lar- 
ceny are  more  traditional  than  analytically  useful, 
they  have  been  dropped  from  the  National  Crime 
Panel  in  favor  of  more  detail  on  dollar  amounts. 
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mon  commercial  crimes— shoplifting  and  em- 
ployee theft— are  virtually  impossible  to 
measure  in  terms  of  individual  events.  Most 
incidents  of  shoplifting  cind  employee  theft 
occur  undetected.  The  possibility  of  un- 
detected crimes  is  always  present  when  there 
is  an  unexplained  inventory  shrinkage,  but 
usually  the  businessman  does  not  know 
whether  shoplifting,  employee  theft,  faulty 
recordkeeping,  or  all  three  are  involved. 

Consequently,  in  Dayton  and  San  Jose  only 
two  types  of  commercial  crime  were  measured: 
robbery  and  burglary.  These  crimes  are  identi- 
cal to  robbery  of  persons  2md  burglary  of  pri- 
vate households  except  that  the  structure 
entered  and  the  property  tfiken  belongs  to  the 
business.  In  a business  robbery,  as  in  a per- 
sonal robbery,  there  must  be  personal  confron- 
tation and  the  threat  or  use  of  force.  Anyone, 
such  as  an  employee,  customer,  or  bystander, 
who  is  threatened,  injured,  or  robbed  during 
the  course  of  a business  robbery  is,  of  course, 
a victim  of  crime,  as  is  the  business  establish- 
ment itself. 


VICTIMIZATION  TERMINOLOGY 

The  crimes  studied  in  Dayton  and  San  Jose 
were  defined  in  accordance  with  definitions 
generally  accepted  in  the  criminal  justice  field. 
Special  distinctions  were  the  subdivision  of  lar- 
ceny into  personal  larceny  and  household  lar- 
ceny, the  subdivision  of  robbery  into  personal 
robbery  and  commercial  robbery,  and  the  sub- 
division of  burglary  into  household  burglary 
and  commercial  burglary.  Other  terminology 
used  in  this  report  is  necessarily  specific  to 
victimization  surveys. 

One  problem  that  must  be  faced  in  dealing 
with  victimization  terminology  is  the  quantifi- 


cation of  the  criminal  act.  In  measuring  crimi- 
nal acts,  what  shall  be  the  unit  of 
measurement?  In  the  Dayton-San  Jose  pilot 
survey,  the  basis  for  measurement  was  the 
criminal  incident.  Each  criminal  incident  in- 
volved at  least  one  victim,  at  least  one  offender, 
and  at  least  one  offense.  In  cases  where  more 
than  one  offense  occurred,  only  the 
most  serious  was  recorded. However,  all 
victims  and,  in  personal  crimes,  all  offenders 
were  recorded  for  each  incident.  It  was 
assumed  that  only  one  criminal  incident  could 
occur  at  one  place  at  one  time.i  ^ 

Because  every  criminal  incident  must  have 
one  victim  but  can  have  more  than  one,  the 
total  number  of  victims  during  any  given  period 
will  exceed  the  number  of  incidents.  The  total 
number  of  victims  during  that  same  period 
will  also  exceed  the  total  number  of  persons 
victimized  because  one  person  victimized  on 
two  occasions  is  counted  as  two  victims. 
Information  was  collected  in  Dayton  and  San 
Jose  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
count  the  number  of  incidents  and  the  number 
of  victims  as  well  as  the  number  of  persons 
who  had  been  victimized.  In  both  Dayton 
and  San  Jose  the  number  of  persons  victimized 
at  least  once  and  the  number  of  criminal  inci- 
dents were  about  the  same.  The  total  number 
of  victims,  however,  was  significantly  higher, 
reflecting  both  persons  who  were  victims  of 
more  than  one  criminal  incident  and  incidents 
with  more  th£in  one  victim. 


ttin  the  National  Crime  Panel  all  crimes  are 
recorded  for  each  event. 

t^There  is  one  exception  to  this  assumption.  If, 
during  a visit  at  the  home  of  a friend,  the  home  were 
burglcurized  and  any  of  the  visitor’s  belongings  were 
stolen,  this  one  criminal  act  would  be  reported  twice, 
once  by  the  visitor  and  once  by  the  homeowner. 
Consequently,  it  would  be  counted  as  two  separate 
incidents  of  burglary,  because  two  households  were 
affected.  This  situation,  however,  is  rare. 
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II 


THE  CITIES 


Dayton  and  San  Jose  are  the  central  cities  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  same  names  and 
the  county  seats  respectively  of  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio,  and  Santa  Clara  County, 
California.  1 Montgomery  County  and  Santa 
Clara  County  are  distinctly  different  places. 

Santa  Clara  County,  which  by  itself  com- 
prises the  San  Jose  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (SMSA),  is  located  at  the 
southern  tip  of  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to 
the  city  of  San  Jose,  with  a population  of 
almost  half  a million,  Santa  Clara  County  con- 
tains the  cities  of  Palo  Alto,  Sunnyvale,  Santa 
Clara,  and  Mountainview,  each  with  a popula- 
tion of  between  50,000  and  100,000.  The 
county  itself  has  a population  of  one  million. 
The  San  Jose  area  experienced  extraordinary 
growth  during  the  1950’s  and  1960’s;  the  pop- 
ulation of  Santa  Clara  County  more  than 
tripled  in  20  years,  and  the  population  of  the 
city  of  San  Jose  doubled  in  the  last  10. 

Montgomery  County,  the  central  county  of 
the  Dayton  SMSA,  is  located  in  southwest  Ohio 
about  50  miles  north  of  Cincinnati.  Much 
smaller  in  area  and  more  densely  populated 
than  Santa  Clara  County,  Montgomery  County 


iThe  victimization  surveys  were  conducted 
throughout  the  urbanized  portions  of  Montgomery 
County  and  Santa  Clara  County,  In  both  cases  the 
area  surveyed  included  a substantial  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  entire  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (SMSA);  therefore,  the  SMSA  name 
will  be  used  to  designate  each  place  in  the  remainder 
of  this  report. 


has  a population  of  600,000.  Montgomery 
County  has  about  70  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  Dayton  SMSA,  which  in- 
cludes four  counties  surrounding  Montgomery. 
In  addition  to  Dayton,  with  a population  of  a 
quarter  of  a million,  Montgomery  County  con- 
tains the  city  of  Kettering,  with  a population 
of  70,000.  Neither  Montgomery  County  nor 
the  Dayton  SMSA  has  grown  at  a rate  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  San  Jose  SMSA.  Between 
1960  and  1970  the  population  of  Montgomery 
County  grew  by  only  15  percent,  and,  as  was 
the  case  for  many  Northern  cities,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Dayton  actually  declined, 
in  part  because  of  extensive  expressway  con- 
struction. 

The  Dayton  metropolitan  area  has  had  a pat- 
tern of  growth  and  development  that  is  fairly 
typical  of  Northern  industrial  cities.  Dayton 
has  been  a significant  industrial  center  for 
many  decades,  but  the  growth  of  the  city  of 
Dayton  tapered  off  in  the  period  after  World 
War  II.  Its  present  population  is  the  same  as  in 
1950.  The  lack  of  overall  growth  in  the  cen- 
tral city  has  masked  two  significant  popula- 
tion movements:  that  of  blacks  into  the  central 
city  and  whites  into  the  suburbs.  Blacks  now 
represent  almost  a third  of  the  population  of 
the  city  of  Dayton,  but  the  suburbs  are  almost 
entirely  white.  For  Montgomery  County  as  a 
whole,  blacks  represent  14  percent  of  the 
population. 

San  Jose  was  the  center  of  the  prosperous 
agricultural  region  until  it  became  caught  up  in 
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the  exploding  development  of  the  Bay  Area. 
The  phenomenal  growth  of  both  the  city  and 
the  metropolitan  area  since  the  1950’s  has  re- 
sulted more  from  outside  pressures  than  ex- 
pansion from  within.  Consequently,  San  Jose 
developed  in  a multinodal  pattern  with  no 
clear-cut  distinction  between  urban  and  subur- 
ban. This  pattern  of  metropolitan  develop- 
ment, heavily  influenced  by  the  automobile,  is 
characteristic  of  much  of  the  urban  growth 
in  California.  It  contrasts  sheirply  with  the 
development  of  Dayton,  where  the  growth 
pattern,  typical  of  many  older  cities,  has  been 
one  of  concentric  circles  radiating  from  a cen- 
tral business  district. 

The  Western  character  of  San  Jose  is  also 
apparent  in  its  racial  and  ethnic  composition. 
The  principal  minority  group  in  Santa  Clara 
County  is  Spanish  American.  Persons  of 
Spanish  origin  or  descent  represent  about  14 
percent  of  the  total  county  population.  Span- 
ish Americans  are  longtime  residents  of  the 
area,  and  they  are  distributed  throughout  the 
county.  Oriental  Americans  account  for  4 per- 
cent of  the  county  population;  blacks,  2 per- 
cent. 

The  position  of  minority  groups  with  respect 
to  the  majority  population  also  shows  some 
significant  variations  in  the  two  metropolitan 
areas.  In  Dayton  the  black  population  has  a 
median  educational  attainment  and  a median 
family  income  substantially  below  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  population.  In  San  Jose  blacks 
equal  the  majority  population  in  both  educa- 
tion and  income,  and  oriental  Americans  ex- 
ceed the  majority  population  in  both.  Spanish 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  have  less 
schooling  and  less  income,  although  the  income 
differential  is  very  small. 

Montgomery  County  and  Santa  Clara 
County  are  strikingly  different  with  respect  to 
climate.  Montgomery  County’s  climate  is  quite 
typical  for  a Northern  inland  city:  cold  win- 
ters, hot  summers,  and  an  average  amount  of 
rainfall.  Santa  Clara  County  has  a much  milder 
climate:  the  temperature  rarely  falls  below 
freezing,  and  the  midsummer  temperatures 
average  5 degrees  below  Dayton’s.  It  is  also 
substantially  drier  than  Dayton,  with  only  13 
inches  of  rainfall  per  year. 


Montgomery  County  is  a more  heavily  in- 
dustrial area  than  Santa  Cleira  County.  A higher 
proportion  of  its  work  force  is  employed  in 
manufacturing  industries  and  in  blue-collar 
jobs  than  in  Santa  Clara  County.  It  also  has  a 
higher  median  income  and  a lower  unemploy- 
ment rate.  On  the  other  hand,  Santa  Clara 
County  has  a much  larger  proportion  of  its 
labor  force  employed  as  technical  and  pro- 
fessional workers,  as  might  be  expected  from 
its  higher  median  education. 

In  view  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
these  two  metropolitan  areas,  the  similar  pic- 
tures they  present  with  respect  to  crime  and 
victimization  is  quite  extraordinary.  (See 
Tables  1 and  2.)  If  the  difference  in  their 
respective  population  bases  is  taken  into 
account,  then  the  similarities  in  the  extent  of 
crime,  the  patterns  of  crime,  the  extent  of 
victimization,  the  types  of  victims,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  victimized  pro- 
duce city  profiles  that  are  almost 
interchangeable. 

When  differences  in  patterns  of  crime  and 
patterns  of  victimization  occur,  they  usually 
spring  from  the  different  experiences  of 
minority  groups  in  the  two  cities.  Blacks  in 
Dayton  are  clearly  in  an  economically  disad- 
vantageous position  with  respect  to  the  ma- 
jority white  population.  They  are  concen- 
trated in  the  low-income  areas  of  the  inner 
city,  which  have  higher  victimization  rates 


Table  1.  Percent  distribution  of  crime 
in  Dayton  and  in  San  Jose  (1970) 


Dayton 

San  Jose 

Total  crimes 

100.0 

100.0 

Percent 

Percent 

Rape 

.2 

.2 

Robbery 

2.6 

1.9 

Personal 

2.3 

1.6 

Commercial 

.3 

.3 

Assault 

9.1 

8.6 

Larceny 

63.4 

66.6 

Personal 

1.2 

1.0 

Household 

58.8 

63.0 

Auto  theft 

3.3 

2.6 

Burglary 

24.7 

22.7 

Household 

19.7 

19.6 

Commercial 

4.9 

3.2 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
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than  other  cireas.  Blacks  also  have  higher  vic- 
timization rates  for  burglary  and  auto  theft 
than  do  whites.  The  comparative  disadvantage 
for  Spanish  Americans  in  San  Jose  is  much 
less.  Spanish  Americans  are  not  as  highly  con- 
centrated in  low-income  areas,  and  the  low- 
income  areas  themselves  are  not  as  localized 
and  dense.  These  facts  are  reflected  in  the 
victimization  rates  for  San  Jose’s  Spanish 
population.  Except  for  these  racial  and  ethnic 
differences,  the  basic  similarity  between  the 
two  cities  is  quite  striking. 

In  Dayton  and  in  San  Jose  the  chances  of 
being  personedly  victimized  by  crime— that  is, 
of  being  robbed,  assaulted,  or  having  one’s 
purse  or  pocket  picked— were  4 in  100  in  1970. 
The  chances  of  living  in  a household  which  had 
been  victimized  at  some  time  during  the  year 
were  40  in  100.2  xhe  chances  of  having  one’s 
business  robbed  or  burglarized  were  20  in  100. 
Furthermore,  in  both  cities,  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  all  crimes  were  crimes  of  theft;  25  per- 
cent were  burglaries;  10  percent  were  assaults; 
and  less  than  3 percent  were  robberies.  The 
consistent  pattern  presented  for  the  two  cities 
at  the  aggregate  level  is  also  present  when 
crimes  and  victims  are  examined  in  greater 
detail. 

2This  figure  is  inflated  by  the  classification  of 
theft  of  personal  items  away  from  home  as  household 
crimes. 


Table  2.  Victimization  rates  for 
persons,  households,  and 
businesses  in  Dayton  and  in 
San  Jose  (1970) 


Victimization  Rates 

Dayton 

San  Jose 

Crimes  against  persons:^ 

Rape 

« 

0.1 

Assault 

3.2 

3.3 

Personal  larceny 

0.4 

0.3 

Robbery 

0.8 

0.7 

Property  crimes  against 
households:^ 

Larceny 

29.3 

31.9 

Burglary 

12.2 

12.5 

Auto  theft 

2.4 

2.0 

Crimes  against  businesses:^ 
(Commercial) 

Robbery 

2.1 

2.1 

Burglary 

20.6 

18.3 

^Victimization  rate:  Number  of  persons  per  lOOpopuia- 
tion  16  and  older  who  were  victims  of  rape,  assault,  personal 
larceny,  or  robbery. 

*See  table  and  explar^ation  of  statistically  reliable  numbers 
in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

^Victimization  rate:  Number  of  households  per  1 00  house- 
holds that  were  victims  of  larceny,  burglary,  or  auto  theft. 

^Victimization  rate:  Number  of  businesses  per  100  busi- 
nesses that  were  victims  of  robbery  or  burglary. 
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THE  CRIMES 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  incidents 
of  rape,  assault,  robbery,  burglary,  or  larceny 
occurred  in  San  Jose  during  1970;  140,000 
occurred  in  Dayton.  (See  Table  3.)  The  over- 
riding factor  in  the  different  levels  of  total 
crime  in  these  two  metropolitan  areas,  as  well 


Table  3.  Selected  characteristics 
of  crime  in  Dayton  and  in 
San  Jose  (1970) 


Dayton 

San  Jose 

Total  incidents; 

Number 

138,980 

253,337 

Percent 

100 

100 

Commercial 

5 

4 

Personal 

13 

11 

Household 

82 

85 

Percent  of  incidents  reported 
to  police:  ^ 

Commercial 

86 

76 

Personal 

52 

39 

Household 

41 

40 

Percent  of  personal  incidents: 

With  one  offender 

63 

65 

With  one  victim 

86 

84 

Committed  by  strangers 

60 

66 

Percent  of  household  incidents:^ 
With  no  loss 

17 

14 

With  loss  of  less  than  $50 

3 

2 

With  loss  of  more  than  $500 

3 

3 

With  partial  or  complete 

recovery 

23 

23 

^ These  figures  are  based  on  information  supplied  by  the 
victim  during  the  survey  and  not  on  police  records. 

2Excludes  auto  thefts,  which  comprise  approximately 
5 percent  of  household  incidents  in  each  city. 


as  the  different  levels  for  specific  crimes,  is 
simply  their  different  population  sizes;  their 
rates  of  criminal  offense  are  quite  similar. 
Consequently,  the  nature  of  crime  in  the  two 
cities  will  be  discussed  primarily  in  terms  of 
proportions,  rather  than  absolute  levels. 

In  both  cities  the  most  frequent  crimes  were 
the  least  serious,  and  the  most  serious  crimes 
were  the  least  frequent.  Rape,  for  example, 
accounted  for  less  than  one-half  of  1 percent 
of  all  crimes  committed  in  both  cities.  Rob- 
beries accounted  for  2.5  percent  of  the  crime 
in  Dayton  and  2 percent  of  the  crime  in  San 
Jose.  Aggravated  assault  at  the  hands  of  an  un- 
known assailant  accounted  for  less  than  2.5 
percent  of  all  crimes  in  each  city.  The  only 
property  crime  as  infrequent  as  the  assaultive 
crimes  was  auto  theft,  which  accounted  for 
about  3 percent  of  the  crimes  in  each  city.  At 
the  other  extreme  were  property  crimes  with 
no  loss  or  loss  amounting  to  less  than  $50. 
These  accounted  for  more  than  50  percent  of 
all  crimes  committed  in  both  cities. 

Some  basic  patterns  emerge  from  the  data 
collected  on  incidents  of  crime  in  Dayton  and 
San  Jose.  For  example,  most  crimes  against 
persons  were  committed  by  a stranger  and  in- 
volved a lone  victim.  Most  crimes  were  com- 
mitted at  some  place  other  than  the  home. 
Few  crimes  of  any  type  were  committed 
between  midnight  and  dawn,  but  the  reason 
may  be  simply  that  there  are  fewer  people 
abroad  at  this  hour.  The  circumstances 
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and  settings  of  incidents  of  crime  show  con- 
siderable variation,  however,  when  each  type 
of  crime  is  examined  separately. 

RAPE 

Rape  is  generally  considered  the  most 
serious  crime  of  those  studied  in  the  Dayton- 
San  Jose  pilot  survey.  It  was  also  the  crime 
most  rarely  reported.  For  calendar  1970,  600 
rapes  were  reported  in  San  Jose  and  fewer 
than  500  were  reported  in  Dayton.  Despite 
the  fact  that  rape  clearly  is  an  infrequent 
crime,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  less 
well  reported  than  any  other  crime  included 
in  the  survey.  Rape  is  not  only  a traumatic 
experience  for  the  victim,  but  also  the  only 
crime  for  which  the  victim  can  be  socially 
stigmatized.  More  so  than  for  any  other 
crime,  there  are  strong  pressures  on  the  victim 
not  to  report  the  incident  to  a complete 
stranger. 

The  rape  incidents  in  both  Dayton  and  San 
Jose  are  too  few  to  permit  examination  of  the 
details  of  the  crimes. ^ It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  in  San  Jose  every  rape  incident  re- 
ported involved  an  attempted  rape  rather  than 
a rape  that  was  carried  out.  As  it  is  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  no  rapes  were  successfully 
committed  in  San  Jose  in  1970,  it  may  be  that 
victims  of  attempted  rapes  were  more  willing 
to  report  them  or  that  some  successful  rapes 
were  reported  as  attempted  rapes,  because 
the  victim  found  it  less  distressing  to  report 
the  latter  than  the  former. 

ROBBERY 

In  1970,  3,600  robberies  were  committed  in 
Dayton,  and  4,700  robberies  were  committed 
in  San  Jose.  (See  Table  4.)  In  both  places  the 
overwhelming  number  of  robberies  were  com- 
mitted against  persons.  Commercial  establish- 
ments were  the  target  of  robbery  in  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  incidents  of  robbery  in  each 
city.  When  a commercial  robbery  did  occur, 
it  was  more  likely  to  be  committed  with  a gun, 
more  likely  to  be  successful  (to  result  in  a 

IAs  noted  earlier,  rapes  culminating  in  murder  are 
excluded  from  this  survey. 


Table  4.  Robberies  committed  in 
Dayton  and  in  San  Jose  (1970) 


Dayton 

San  Jose 

Total  number  of  incidents: 

3,638 

4,690 

Commercial 

438 

700 

Percent 

(12) 

(15) 

Personal 

3,200 

3,990 

Percent 

(88) 

(85) 

Percent  of  personal  robberies 

committed: 

With  weapon 

45 

52 

By  strangers 

81 

83 

By  lone  offender 

41 

47 

Reported  to  police^ 

76 

47 

At  home 

17 

14 

In  public  places 

63 

52 

At  office/school/store/ 

elsewhere 

20 

34 

In  the  daytime  (6  a.m. 

to  6 p.m.) 

33 

40 

In  the  evening  and  at 

night  ( 6 p.m.  to 

6 a.m.) 

67 

60 

^These  figures  are  based  on  information  supplied  by 
the  victim  during  the  survey  and  not  on  police  records. 


financial  loss  to  the  victim),  and  less  likely  to 
involve  attack  or  injury  than  robbery  of  per- 
sons. The  most  frequent  personal  robbery  in- 
volved a single  victim  who  was  set  upon  by 
two  or  more  strangers  who  were  likely  to  be 
armed.  In  personal  robberies  that  were  suc- 
cessful, the  victim  was  likely  to  be  attacked 
or  injured. 

In  both  Dayton  and  San  Jose  the  favorite 
targets  of  commercial  robberies  were  small 
establishments.  A large  majority  of  the  com- 
mercial robberies  in  both  cities  occurred  in 
places  with  fewer  than  20  employees  and  less 
than  half  a million  dollars  in  annual  receipts. 
Usually  these  places  were  wholesale  and  retail 
stores.  Commercial  robberies  were  about  as 
likely  to  occur  elsewhere  in  the  county  as  inside 
the  central  city. 

The  preferred  time  for  robbing  a store  was 
between  6 p.m.  and  midnight.  About  half  the 
robberies  were  committed  by  a lone  offender. 
Almost  all  the  robberies  were  committed  with 
a weapon,  and  the  weapon  was  almost  always 
a gun.  Ninety  percent  of  the  robberies  com- 
mitted with  a gun  were  successful.  Although 
the  loss  was  not  very  large,  usually  between  $10 
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and  $250,  most  of  the  establishments  robbed 
were  not  insured.  In  both  cities  less  than  1 per- 
cent of  the  commercial  robberies  resulted  in 
injuries  to  owners,  customers,  or  employees. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  commercial  rob- 
beries were  reported  to  the  police. 2 

Roughly  4 out  of  5 personal  robberies  in 
Dayton  and  San  Jose  involved  a single  victim, 
and  4 out  of  5 robberies  were  committed  by 
persons  unknown  to  the  victim.  More  than 
half  the  robberies  of  persons  in  Dayton  and 
San  Jose  occurred  out  in  the  open— on  the 
street,  in  a park  or  playground,  or  in  a park- 
ing lot.  More  than  half  of  the  robberies  oc- 
curred between  6 p.m.  and  midnight,  but  a 
substantial  proportion  also  occurred  during 
the  day.  In  60  percent  of  the  personal  rob- 
beries in  Dayton  and  50  percent  of  the  per- 
sonal robberies  in  San  Jose,  more  than  one 
offender  was  involved. 

More  variety  in  the  choice  of  weapons 
occurred  for  personal  robbery  than  for  com- 
mercial robbery.  In  both  Dayton  and  San  Jose, 
half  the  personal  robbery  incidents  involved 
the  use  of  weapons.  Although  the  weapons 
used  ranged  from  sticks  to  brass  knuckles,  the 
gun  was  the  most  frequently  used  weapon  in 
Dayton;  the  knife,  in  San  Jose.  The  gun  ap- 
peared to  be  as  effective  a weapon  in  personal 
robbery  as  in  commercial  robbery.  The  com- 
bined experience  of  both  cities  indicates  that 
85  percent  of  the  robberies  with  guns  resulted 
in  financial  loss  to  the  victim.  When  any  type 
of  weapon  other  than  a gun  was  used,  the  rate 
of  success  was  no  greater  than  when  no  wea- 
pon was  used  at  all.  Half  of  all  robbery  inci- 
dents, armed  or  unarmed,  in  which  no  gun  was 
used  were  successful. 

Two-thirds  of  all  personal  robbery  victims 
in  Dayton  and  half  of  all  personal  robbery  vic- 
tims in  San  Jose  had  something  taken  from 
them  in  the  course  of  the  robbery.  Most  of  the 
losses  were  valued  at  between  $10  and  $250. 
When  a robbery  was  successful,  the  victim  was 
asked  in  the  survey  whether  he  was  attacked  or 
injured  during  the  robbery.  In  two-thirds  of 


2For  a discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  “re- 
ported to  the  police”  in  the  context  of  the  Dayton- 
San  Jose  pilot  survey,  see  “Victim  Reporting  of 
Crime”  in  IV,  The  Victims. 


the  cases,  victims  reported  that  they  had  been 
attacked  or  injured.  Few  victims,  however, 
reported  that  they  had  lost  time  from  work  as 
a result  of  injury,  or  for  any  other  reason  con- 
nected with  the  robbery. 

The  robbery  of  an  individual  was  not  as 
likely  to  be  reported  to  the  police  as  the  rob- 
bery of  a commercial  establishment.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  personal  robberies  in  Dayton 
£md  half  of  the  personal  robberies  in  San  Jose 
were  reported  to  the  police.  The  pattern  of 
reporting  was  the  same  in  both  cities.  A per- 
sonal robbery  was  most  likely  to  be  reported 
if  it  was  committed  with  a weapon  or  if  it  re- 
sulted in  injury.  Even  so,  for  every  type  of 
personal  robbery  committed,  proportionately 
fewer  were  reported  to  the  police  in  San  Jose 
than  in  Dayton. 

ASSAULTS 

In  1970, 13,000  assaults  were  committed  in 
Dayton,  and  22,000  assaults  were  committed 
in  San  Jose.  (See  Table  5.)  In  both  cities 
assaults  accounted  for  slightly  less  than  1 0 per- 
cent of  all  crimes  surveyed  but  about  75  per- 
cent of  all  crimes  directed  against  persons. 
Crimes  of  assault  differ  from  other  crimes  re- 
ported in  this  survey  in  several  significant  ways. 


Table  5.  Assaults  committed  in 
Dayton  and  in  San  Jose  (1970) 


Dayton 

San  Jose 

Total  number  of  incidents 

12,690 

21,740 

Aggravated 

1,440 

2,320 

Simple 

3,620 

7,410 

Attempted 

7,630 

12,010 

Percent  of  assaults  committed: 

With  weapon 

43 

39 

By  strangers 

51 

59 

By  lone  offender 

70 

68 

Reported  to  police^ 

47 

38 

At  home 

22 

22 

At  office/school/store 

28 

19 

In  public  places 

33 

36 

Elsewhere 

17 

22 

In  the  daytime 

(6  a.m.  to  6 p.m.) 

38 

48 

In  the  evening 

(6  p.m,  to  midnight) 

48 

43 

At  night 

(midnight  to  6 a.m.) 

14 

9 

1 These  figures  are  based  on  information  supplied  by  the 
victim  during  the  survey  and  not  on  police  records. 
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The  motive  in  cases  of  assault  is  not  as  readily 
apparent  as  it  is  for  other  crimes  surveyed. 
Assault  is  the  only  personal  crime  included  in 
this  survey  in  which  the  offender  is  about  as 
likely  to  be  a person  known  to  the  victim  as 
he  is  to  be  a stranger.  Incidents  of  assault 
virtually  always  involved  only  one  victim,  even 
though  approximately  a fourth  of  the  victims 
were  set  upon  by  more  than  one  offender. 
Finally,  the  seriousness  of  any  single  incident 
of  assault  may  range  from  trivial  to  extremely 
grave. 

Two  critical  factors  in  any  incident  of  as- 
sault are  whether  a weapon  was  used  and 
whether  an  attack  or  injury  resulted. ^ The 
pattern  presented  in  assaults  by  these  two  fac- 
tors is  quite  similar  for  Dayton  and  San  Jose. 
In  both  cities  a fourth  of  all  assault  incidents 
involved  neither  attack,  nor  injury,  nor  a wea- 
pon. This  group  of  assaults  can  be  considered 
the  least  serious,  but  it  is  nevertheless  quite 
possible  to  be  terrorized  by  unarmed  persons, 
especially  if  they  have  a strong  numerical  ad- 
vantage. Incidents  involving  weapons,  but  no 
attack  or  injury,  and  incidents  involving  attack 
or  injury,  but  no  weapons,  each  accounted  for 
about  a third  of  the  assaults  in  Dayton  and  San 
Jose. 

Only  in  a small  proportion  of  the  assaults 
with  injury  but  without  weapons  was  the  in- 
jury severe.  In  fact,  assault  incidents  in  which 
victims  were  severely  injured  without  the  use 
of  weapons  accounted  for  only  2 percent  of 
all  assaults  in  each  city.  Assault  incidents 
with  weapons  that  resulted  in  any  injury  at  all, 
mild  or  severe,  accounted  for  10  percent  of  all 
assault  incidents  in  each  of  the  two  cities.  The 
role  of  weapons  in  assaults  and  the  frequency 
of  injury  seemed  little  affected  by  whether  the 
attacker  was  a stranger  or  an  acquaintance. 
The  picture  changes  sharply  for  both  cities 
when  the  offender  is  not  merely  an  acquaint- 
ance but  a relative  of  the  victim. 

Assaults  in  which  the  offender  was  a rela- 
tive were  a small  proportion  of  total  assault 
incidents,  5 percent  in  each  city.  Assaults 


Sincidents  in  which  no  attack  or  injury  occurred 
are  classified  as  attempted  assaults;  incidents  in  which 
the  injury,  if  any,  was  slight  and  no  weapon  was  in- 
volved, as  simple  assaults;  incidents  in  which  the  injury 
was  severe  or  weapon-inflicted,  as  aggravated  assaults. 


initiated  by  relatives  were  far  more  likely  to 
involve  attack  or  injury  (though  without 
weapons)  than  assaults  initiated  by  acquaint- 
ances or  by  strangers.  Roughly  three-fourths 
of  all  assaults  by  relatives  involved  attack  or 
injury  even  though  no  weapon  was  employed. 
One  possible  explanation  for  this  strikingly 
different  pattern  is  that  oral  threats  or  physical 
attempts  by  a relative  to  harm  an  individual 
are  not  taken  seriously,  or  perhaps  even 
remembered,  unless  an  actual  attack  occurs. 
The  rarity  of  weapons,  even  unconventional 
ones,  in  these  assaults  by  relatives  suggests 
that  many  of  them  erupt  spontaneously  out  of 
family  disputes.  In  any  case  the  small  number 
of  assaults  committed  by  relatives  appears  to 
contradict  the  view  that  many  assaults  that 
come  to  public  attention  are  byproducts  of 
domestic  altercations. 

The  role  of  weapons  in  assaults  in  the  two 
surveyed  cities  differed  somewhat  from  the 
role  of  weapons  in  robberies.  In  both  Dayton 
and  San  Jose,  two-fifths  of  all  assaults  and 
attempted  assaults  involved  weapons.  Guns 
were  used  more  frequently  than  knives  in 
Dayton;  in  San  Jose  the  use  of  each  was  about 
the  same.  In  both  cities,  however,  some  wea- 
pon other  than  a gun  or  knife  was  employed 
in  roughly  half  the  armed  assaults.  The 
variety  of  other  weapons  used  was  large,  in- 
cluding such  unconventional  items  as  ashtrays 
and  baseball  bats.  Despite  the  wide  variety  of 
weapons  employed  in  assaults,  it  was  these 
miscellaneous  weapons,  not  guns  and  knives, 
that  caused  the  most  injuries.  Here  again, 
there  were  no  apparent  differences  between  in- 
cidents involving  strangers  and  incidents  in- 
volving persons  known  to  the  victim. 

In  both  Dayton  and  San  Jose,  assaults  in 
which  guns  were  used  were  less  likely  to  result 
in  injury  than  any  other  kind  of  assault,  armed 
or  not.*^  In  fact,  90  percent  of  all  assault  in- 
cidents involving  guns  did  not  result  in  injury. 
By  comparison  with  the  effect  of  a gun  on  the 
outcome  of  a robbery,  the  effect  of  a gun  on 
the  outcome  of  an  assault  seems  relatively 
sm£ill.  It  may  be  that  the  lack  of  injury  merely 
represents  bad  aim  on  the  part  of  numerous 


4Assault  with  guns  in  which  the  injury  was  fatal  are, 
of  course,  excluded  from  this  discussion. 
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assailants.  It  may  be  that  simply  brandishing 
a gun  produced  the  results  intended  by  the 
offender.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  lethal 
potential  of  a gun  makes  any  confrontation 
with  it  both  frightening  and  memorable  and, 
as  a consequence,  more  likely  to  be  reported 
than  confrontations  with  other  weapons,  even 
though  no  injury  follows. 

As  stated  earlier,  about  9 out  of  10  assaults 
were  against  a lone  victim.  Three  out  of  four 
were  precipitated  by  a lone  assailant.  Half  the 
time  in  San  Jose  and  more  than  half  the  time 
in  Dayton,  this  lone  offender  was  known  by 
his  victim.  When  the  victim  did  find  himself 
facing  two  or  more  attackers,  they  were  usually 
a group  of  strangers. 

Except  for  the  number  of  attackers,  there 
appeared  to  be  very  little  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  assault  or  in  its  outcome  when 
assaults  by  strangers  are  compared  to  assaults 
by  acquaintances.  This  similarity  is  perhaps 
not  as  surprising  as  it  might  first  appear.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  very  few  of  the 
assailants  were  relatives  of  the  victims. 
The  relationship  of  the  victim  to  other 
offenders  known  to  him  could  be  a longtime 
association  or  a bare  acquaintance.  Since  the 
strength  of  the  relationship  between  a victim 
and  an  offender  with  whom  he  is  acquainted 
is  not  known,  the  term  acquaintance  should 
not  be  considered  as  a synonym  for  friend  or 
associate. 

The  settings  of  assaults  were  quite  varied. 
They  were  about  as  likely  to  occur  in  the  day- 
time (between  6 a.m.  and  6 p.m.)  as  in  the 
evening  (between  6 p.m.  and  midnight).  Only 
about  10  percent  occurred  between  midnight 
and  6 a.m.  Assaults  were  more  likely  to  occur 
indoors  than  outdoors,  but  only  1 out  of  5 
assaults  occurred  in  or  near  the  home  of  the 
victim.  Close  to  half  of  the  assaults  occurred 
in  such  places  as  stores,  offices,  schools,  or 
other  peoples’  houses.  It  appears,  however, 
that  assaults  involving  serious  injury  or  minor 
weapon-inflicted  injury  were  more  likely  to 
occur  outdoors  than  in  any  particular  indoor 
setting. 

Assaults  were  reported  to  the  police  about 
half  the  time  in  Dayton  and  somewhat  less  in 
San  Jose.  Assaults  by  strangers  were  hardly 


more  likely  to  be  reported  to  the  police  than 
attacks  by  acquaintances.  However,  more  seri- 
ous incidents  were  reported  more  often  than 
minor  incidents.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
assault,  it  was  somewhat  more  likely  to  be 
reported  to  the  police  in  Dayton  than  in  San 

Jose. 


BURGLARY 

Burglaries  were  more  likely  to  occur  at  night 
(between  midnight  and  6 a.m.)  than  any  other 
crime  surveyed.  Since  successful  burglary  re- 
quires stealth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  relatively 
more  are  undertaken  in  those  hours  when  the 
fewest  number  of  people  are  up  and  about.  In 
1970,  35,000  burglaries  were  committed  in 
Dayton  and  57,500  in  San  Jose.  (See  Table  6.) 
Twenty  percent  of  the  Dayton  burglaries  and 


Table  6.  Burglaries  committed  in 
Dayton  and  in  San  Jose  (1970) 


Dayton  | 

San  Jose 

Total  number  of  incidents 

34,292 

57,607 

Commercial 

6,852 

8,037 

Percent 

(20) 

(14) 

Household 

27,440 

49,570 

Percent 

Percent  of  commercial 
burglaries: 

(80) 

(86) 

Insured 

With  losses  of  more  than 

19 

20 

$10 

74 

78 

Reported  to  police^ 

85 

74 

With  recovery 

33 

34 

Percent  of  household  burglaries: 

33 

With  forcible  entry 

With  losses  of  more  than 

40 

$10 

55 

60 

Reported  to  police^ 

57 

54 

With  recovery 

28 

24 

Percent  of  burglaries  occurring: 

In  the  daytime 

33 

(6  a.m.  to  6 p.m.) 

In  the  evening 

29 

(6  p.m.  to  midnight) 
At  night 

28 

24 

(midnight  to  6 a.m.) 

24 

17 

At  undetermined  time 

19 

26 

Ijhese  figures  are  based  on  information  supplied  by  the 
victim  during  the  survey  and  not  on  police  records. 
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15  percent  of  the  San  Jose  burglaries  took  place 
at  commercial  establishments.  The  majority 
of  these  occurred  between  midnight  and  6 a.m.; 
only  a small  number  occurred  in  the  daytime. 
Household  burglaries  were  much  more  evenly 
divided  among  daytime,  evening,  and  night, 
presumably  because  many  households  are  less 
likely  to  be  occupied  during  the  day  than  com- 
mercial establishments. 

Commercial  burglaries  outnumbered  com- 
mercial robberies  by  16  to  1 in  Dayton  and  by 
11  to  1 in  San  Jose.  Even  more  so  than  robbers, 
burglars  sought  out  small  establishments  as 
t2irgets,  perhaps  because  smaller  establishments 
can  less  easily  afford  sophisticated  burglary 
prevention  and  detection  apparatus.  In  any 
case,  in  both  cities  more  than  half  of  the 
burglaries  were  committed  at  establishments 
with  less  than  $100,000  in  annual  receipts,  and 
about  three-fourths  were  committed  in  estab- 
lishments with  fewer  than  eight  employees. 
Wholes2ile  and  retail  trade  establishments  were 
prime  targets  for  burglary,  but  service  estab- 
lishments such  as  filling  stations,  barber  shops, 
and  dry  cleaners  were  also  frequent  targets. 
Together,  trade  and  service  establishments 
accounted  for  four-fifths  of  the  commercial 
robberies  in  both  Dayton  and  San  Jose. 

Commercial  burglaries  were  somewhat  more 
likely  to  occur  outside  the  central  city  than 
they  were  to  occur  inside.  Virtually  none  of 
the  burglaries  occurring  outside  of  the  central 
city  took  place  in  low-income  areas,  whereas 
half  of  the  central-city  burglaries  in  Dayton 
and  most  of  the  central-city  burglaries  in  San 
Jose  occurred  in  the  poorer  areas  of  the  city. 

Theft  of  property  took  place  in  only  about 
half  of  the  commercial  burglary  incidents  in 
Dayton  and  San  Jose.  The  rest  of  the  time  the 
burglars  either  failed  to  gain  entry  or  failed  to 
take  anything.  Two-fifths  of  the  successful 
burglaries  resulted  in  losses  of  more  than  $250 
to  the  burglarized  establishment,  indicating 
that  successful  commercial  burglaries  in  Day- 
ton  and  San  Jose  were  in  most  cases  more 
profitable  than  successful  commercial  rob- 
beries. Although  two-thirds  of  the  losses 
from  burglary  were  not  recovered,  even  in 
part,  only  one-third  of  the  establishments  with 
losses  were  insured.  In  the  large  majority  of 
commercial  burglary  cases  in  both  cities,  no 


one  was  apprehended  as  far  as  the  victim 
knew. 

Commercial  burglary  incidents  were  well  re- 
ported to  the  police,  although  not  quite  as  well 
reported  as  commercial  robberies.  Virtually  all 
insured  establishments  reported  burglary  in- 
cidents, presumably  because  a police  report  is 
usually  a prerequisite  to  filing  an  insurance 
claim.  Least  likely  to  be  reported  were  inci- 
dents in  which  the  burglar  attempted  but  did 
not  gain  entry  to  the  premises  of  an  uninsured 
firm.  Only  half  of  these  incidents  were  re- 
ported to  the  police  in  San  Jose. 

Household  burglaries  were  not  as  well  re- 
ported to  the  authorities  in  either  Dayton  or 
San  Jose  as  their  commercial  counterparts. 
They  were  much  more  likely  to  be  reported 
if  the  home  had  been  broken  into  than  if  the 
burglar  had  entered  through  an  unlocked  door 
or  window  or  if  the  burglar  had  tried  but  failed 
to  get  in.  Only  two-fifths  of  the  attempted 
forcible  entries  in  Dayton  and  San  Jose  were 
reported  to  the  police.  Closer  to  half  of  all 
unlawful  entries  were  reported,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  all  forcible  entries  were  re- 
ported. The  likelihood  of  reporting  a house- 
hold burglary  also  tended  to  increase  with  the 
value  of  the  items  taken. 

In  80  percent  of  the  household  burglaries  the 
burglars  got  inside,  half  the  time  by  breaking 
in  and  half  the  time  without  breaking  in.  When 
the  burglar  got  inside,  by  whatever  means, 
something  was  taken  in  80  percent  of  the  cases, 
but  in  more  than  half  the  cases  the  amount  of 
loss  was  less  than  $100. 

The  average  amount  of  loss  resulting  from 
forcible  entries  was  substantially  larger  than 
the  amount  of  loss  resulting  when  force  was 
not  required  to  gain  entry.  Furthermore,  in 
both  Dayton  and  San  Jose  a forcible  entry 
almost  never  resulted  in  a loss  of  less  than 
$10,  while  an  unlawful  entry  did  in  roughly 
one-fifth  of  the  incidents.  It  may  be  that  un- 
lawful entry  is  a more  spontaneous  crime.  A 
door  ajar  or  an  open  window  may  attract  a 
burglar  with  no  particular  objective  in  mind 
who  seizes  whatever  is  readily  available  and 
hastily  departs.  A burgljir  who  makes  the 
effort  and  takes  the  risk  of  breaking  into  a 
residence  is  more  likely  to  have  an  objective 
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in  mind  and  to  seek  out  something  of  enough 
value  to  make  his  break-in  worthwhile. 

Although  forcible  entry  and  illegal  entry 
were  roughly  equal  in  each  city,  there  were 
proportionately  somewhat  more  illegal  entries 
in  San  Jose  than  in  Dayton.  This  could 
possibly  be  an  indication  of  climatic  effects 
on  crime.  Presumably  the  milder  year-round 
climate  of  San  Jose  would  be  more  conducive 
to  leaving  doors  and  windows  open  or  un- 
locked than  would  the  colder  winters  in 
Dayton. 

In  roughly  10  percent  of  the  burglaries,  the 
incident  took  place  away  from  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  household  burglarized.  Pre- 
sumably the  household  members  burglarized 
were  on  a trip  or  vacation  and  were  burglsirized 
in  their  hotel  or  vacation  lodgings.  In  three- 
fourths  of  the  household  burglaries  none  of 
the  stolen  goods  were  recovered,  but  in  about 
15  percent  of  the  cases  all  of  the  stolen  prop- 
erty was  recovered. 

LARCENY 

By  far  the  most  frequent  crime  in  Dayton 
and  San  Jose  was  the  crime  of  larceny,  or  sim- 
ple theft.  Two-thirds  of  the  crimes  reported 
in  both  cities  were  larcenies  of  one  form  or 
another,  even  though  the  survey  did  not  in- 
clude two  very  common  forms  of  theft:  em- 
ployee theft  and  shoplifting.  About  2 percent 
of  the  larcenies  committed  in  both  Dayton  and 
San  Jose  consisted  of  theft  directly  from  the 
person  of  the  victim.  (See  Table  7.)  In  both 
cities  these  personal  larcenies  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  pickpocket  incidents.  Another 
5 percent  of  the  thefts  were  thefts  of  vehicles, 
principally  automobiles.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  thefts  were  evenly  divided  between  those 
that  occurred  in  and  around  the  home  and 
those  that  occurred  in  outdoor  public  places 
such  as  streets,  parks,  parking  lots,  and  playing 
fields.  The  remainder  of  the  thefts  occurred 
in  offices,  schools,  stores,  and  other  places. 

Although  personal  larceny  and  auto  theft 
were  the  least  common  types  of  theft,  they 
could  be  considered  the  more  serious;  £is 
personal  larceny  always  contains  the  potential 
for  injury  to  the  victim,  and  automobiles  gen- 


Table  7.  Larcenies  committed  in 
Dayton  and  in  San  Jose  (1970) 


Dayton 

San  Jose 

Total  number  of  incidents 

83,440 

162,080 

Personal 

1,700 

2,510 

Pocket  picking 

1,440 

2,150 

Household 

81,740 

159,570 

Auto  theft 

4,630 

6,620 

Percent  of  household  larcenies 

committed: 

With  losses  of  more 

than  $50 

27 

29 

Reported  to  police^ 

34 

34 

At  home 

35 

32 

At  office/school/store 

15 

18 

In  public  places 

39 

33 

Elsewhere 

11 

17 

In  the  daytime 

(6  a.m.  to  6 p.m.) 

38 

49 

In  the  evening  and  at 

night  (6  p.m.  to 

6 a.m.) 

62 

51 

Ijhese  figures  are  based  on  information  supplied  by  the 
victim  during  the  survey  and  not  on  police  records. 


erally  represent  items  of  substantial  value. 
Although  about  90  percent  of  all  successful 
automobile  thefts  were  reported  to  the  police, 
this  high  rate  of  reporting  may  be  influenced 
by  insurance  claim  requirements.  Only  25  per- 
cent of  the  unsuccessful  attempts  at  auto  theft 
were  reported  to  the  police.  Personal  larcenies 
were  not  well  reported;  the  police  were  told 
of  half  of  the  incidents  in  Dayton  and  of  a 
third  of  the  incidents  in  San  Jose. 

Incidents  of  car  theft  occurred  around  the 
clock,  but  they  were  three  times  more  likely 
to  occur  in  the  evening  or  at  night  than  during 
the  daytime.  Most  often  the  cars  were  not 
taken  from  the  household  garage  or  driveway. 
In  fact,  in  both  cities  70  percent  of  all  car 
theft  incidents  occurred  on  the  street,  at 
playgrounds,  in  parks  or  open  fields,  or  from 
parking  lots,  although  these  parking  lots  were 
not  necessarily  those  served  by  attendants. 
The  ratio  of  successful  car  thefts  to  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  was  3 to  1.  Although  this 
may  indicate  that  car  theft  is  a crime  with  a 
high  success  rate,  it  is  more  likely  to  indicate 
that  attempts  to  steal  cars  can  easily  go  un- 
detected. 
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Most  personal  larcenies  involved  only  one 
victim.  Because  personal  larceny  is  basically 
a crime  of  stealth,  many  victims  were  unable  to 
say  whether  there  had  been  more  than  one  of- 
fender. When  the  victim  could  report  on  the 
number  of  offenders  involved,  those  in  San 
Jose  usually  reported  that  there  had  been  only 
one  offender;  but  those  in  Dayton  usually 
reported  that  there  had  been  more  than  one. 
In  both  cities  the  victim  usually  reported  a loss 
of  between  $10  and  $250.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, pocket  picking  was  not  likely  to 
occur  in  or  around  the  home,  but  there  was 
no  one  particular  setting  in  which  it  was  prone 
to  occur.  Most  personal  larcenies  occurred  in 
the  daytime  in  San  Jose,  but  in  Dayton  they 
were  as  likely  to  occur  in  the  evening  as  during 
the  daytime.  Incidents  of  personal  larceny 
after  midnight  were  rare  in  both  cities. 

The  remainder  of  the  theft  incidents  in- 
cludes all  thefts  of  persongJ  or  private  house- 
hold property  (except  vehicles)  stolen  from 
any  place  except  from  the  person  of  an  individ- 
ual. Only  10  percent  of  these  crimes  resulted 
in  no  loss  to  the  victim,  again  no  doubt  be- 
cause an  unsuccessful  theft  attempt  is  apt  to 
remain  undiscovered.  When  there  was  eco- 
nomic loss,  it  was  usually  less  than  $50.  Loss 
amounting  to  more  than  $50  accounted  for 
only  a third  of  all  successful  incidents,  and  of 
these,  95  percent  were  less  than  $250.  What- 
ever the  loss,  the  chances  of  eventual  recovery 
were  slim.  In  80  percent  of  the  cases  nothing 


was  ever  recovered.  In  about  15  percent  of 
the  cases,  however,  the  entire  amount  was 
recovered. 

Larcenies  that  occurred  in  outdoor  public 
places— streets,  parking  places,  parks,  etc.— 
were  more  likely  to  be  grand  larcenies  than 
those  that  occurred  in  homes,  schools,  offices, 
stores,  or  similar  places.  The  time  at  which 
a theft  occurred  does  not  appear  to  be  related 
in  any  way  to  the  amount  of  loss;  the  pattern 
for  larcenies  amounting  to  $50  or  more  was 
about  the  same  as  it  was  for  larcenies  of  less 
than  $50  in  both  cities.  The  timing  of  thefts 
was  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
day  than  for  most  other  crimes.  In  addition 
there  were  slight  differences  in  the  pattern 
for  Dayton  and  San  Jose.  In  San  Jose  half  the 
crimes  occurred  during  the  daytime  and  only 
20  percent  between  midnight  and  dawn.  In 
Dayton  larceny  was  a little  less  likely  to  occur 
during  the  daytime  and  somewhat  more  likely 
to  occur  between  midnight  and  dawn. 

Larcenies  of  more  than  $50  were  more  likely 
to  be  reported  to  the  police  than  smaller  thefts. 
On  the  whole,  60  percent  of  the  $50-or-more 
larcenies  were  reported,  but  the  reporting  rate 
tended  to  increase  with  the  amount.  More  than 
80  percent  of  all  larcenies  with  losses  of  more 
than  $500  were  reported.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, larcenies  of  less  than  $50  were  no  better 
reported  than  attempted  larcenies.  The  police 
were  informed  of  only  1 out  of  every  5. 
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IV 


THE  VICTIMS 


Sixteen  thousand  persons  16  years  old  or 
older  in  Dayton  and  28,000  persons  16  or 
older  in  San  Jose  were  victims  of  assault,  rob- 
bery, or  personal  larceny  at  least  once  during 
1970.  (See  Tables  8 and  9.)  In  both  cities 
approximately  75  percent  were  victims  of  as- 
sault, more  than  15  percent  were  victims  of 
robbery,  and  10  percent  were  victims  of  per- 
sonal larceny.  The  victims  of  robbery  and 
personal  larceny  were  almost  always  accosted 
by  strangers.  The  victims  of  assault  were  about 
equally  divided  between  those  who  knew  their 
assailants  and  those  who  did  not.  On  the 
whole,  70  percent  of  the  victims  in  both  cities 
were  victimized  by  strangers. 

Male  victims  outnumbered  female  victims 
2 to  1,  and  younger  victims  were  substantially 
more  numerous  than  victims  in  the  central  or 
older  age  groups.  About  half  of  the  victim  pop- 
ulation in  both  cities  was  younger  than  25,  al- 
though victims  in  Dayton  tended  to  be  slightly 
older  than  those  in  San  Jose.  The  relative 
youthfulness  of  the  victims  was  reflected  in 
their  educational  and  marital  characteristics. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  victim  population  in 
Dayton  and  60  percent  of  the  victim  popula- 
tion in  San  Jose  were  attending  high  school 
or  had  attended  high  school,  but  not  college. 
The  proportion  of  the  San  Jose  victims  with 
some  college— about  a third— was  twice  the 
proportion  in  Dayton  and  reflects,  in  part,  the 
higher  median  level  of  education  in  San  Jose. 
Forty  percent  of  the  victims  in  both  Dayton 


Table  8.  Selected  characteristics 
of  persons  victimized  by  crime  in 
Dayton  and  in  San  Jose  (1970) 


Dayton 

San  Jose 

Total  1 number  of  persons 

victimized 

16,310 

28,290 

Assault  victims^ 

12,230 

22,190 

Robbery  victims 

3,180 

4,890 

Personal  larceny  victims  1,690 

2,330 

Women  as  a percent  of; 

Assault  victims^ 

31 

34 

Robbery  victims 

36 

34 

Personal  larceny  victims 

49 

30 

Young  men  between  16  and  24 

as  a percent  of: 

Assault  victims'^ 

40 

32 

Robbery  victims 

22 

37 

Personal  larceny  victims  19 

33 

Minority  group  members^  as 
a percent  of: 

Assault  victims 

13 

10 

Robbery  victims 

27 

12 

Personal  larceny  victims  26 

7 

Low-income  area  residents 
as  a percent  of: 

Assault  victims'^ 

13 

13 

Robbery  victims 

38 

21 

Personal  larceny  victims  31 

18 

^Numbers  do  not  add  to  total  because  of  persons  who 
were  victims  of  more  than  one  type  of  crime. 

^Includes  persons  who  reported  they  were  victims  of 
rape. 

^Dayton  figures  are  for  black  persons;  San  Jose  figures 
are  for  persons  of  Spanish  origin  or  descent. 
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Table  9.  Selected  victimization 
rates  for  persons  in  Dayton  and  in 
San  Jose  (1970) 


Victimization  Rates^ 

Dayton 

San  Jose 

Persons  victimized  by: 

Assault^ 

3.2 

3.3 

Robbery 

0.8 

0.8 

Personal  larceny 

0.4 

0.3 

Women  victimized  by: 

Assault^ 

1.9 

2.1 

Robbery 

0.6 

0.5 

Personal  larceny  0.4 

Young  men  between  16  and  24 

0.2 

victimized  by: 

Assault 

11.7 

9.2 

Robbery 

1.7 

2.4 

Personal  larceny 

0.8 

1.0 

Minority  group  members^ 
victimized  by: 


Assault2 

3.1 

3.9 

Robbery 

1.6 

1.0 

Personal  larceny 

0.8 

0.3 

Low-income  area  residents 

victimized  by: 

Assault2 

3.8 

3.7 

Robbery 

2.9 

1.3 

Personal  larceny 

1.2 

0.5 

1 Victimization  rate:  Number  of  persons  per  100  popula- 
tion 1 6 and  older  who  were  victims  of  rapp,  assault,  personal 
larceny,  or  robbery. 

2|ncludes  persons  who  reported  that  they  were  raped. 

^Dayton  figures  are  for  black  persons;  San  Jose  figures 
are  for  persons  of  Spanish  origin  or  descent. 

and  San  Jose  had  never  been  married.  In  San 
Jose  half  as  many  were  separated,  widowed, 
or  divorced;  whereas  in  Dayton  the  proportion 
separated,  widowed,  or  divorced  was  even 
smaller. 

The  age  distribution  of  victims  in  San  Jose 
was  remarkably  stable  both  by  sex  and  by 
type  of  crime.  For  each  type  of  crime  young 
victims  of  both  sexes  predominated,  and  the 
number  of  victims  fell  off  sharply  for  succes- 
sively older  age  groups.  In  Dayton  there  was 
more  diversity.  Female  victims  were,  on  the 
average,  older  than  male  victims,  and  victims 
of  robbery  and  personal  larceny  were  older 
than  victims  of  assault.  For  example,  60  per- 
cent of  the  victims  of  personal  larceny  and 
50  percent  of  the  robbery  victims  were  more 
than  40  years  old,  whereas  50  percent  of  the 


assault  victims  were  less  than  25.  In  general, 
victims  of  crime  in  San  Jose  were  likely  to  be 
less  than  25,  regardless  of  their  sex  or  of  the 
crime  committed  against  them.  Dayton  vic- 
tims were  not  likely  to  be  so  young  unless  they 
were  male  victims  of  assault  or  females  as- 
saulted by  a relative  or  acquaintance. 

Three-fifths  of  the  crime  victims  in  the  Day- 
ton  metropolitan  area  lived  inside  the  central 
city.i  Only  two-fifths  of  the  San  Jose  area 
victims  lived  inside  the  central  city,  a reflec- 
tion of  the  fact  that  San  Jose  has  several  large 
satellite  cities  to  Dayton’s  one.  In  both  cities 
virtually  none  of  the  suburban  victims  of 
crime  lived  in  low-income  areas,  whereas  a 
third  of  the  central  city  dwellers  lived  in  the 
poorer  neighborhoods.  In  San  Jose  the  prob- 
ability of  becoming  a victim  of  crime  was  no 
greater  for  persons  living  in  low-income  areas 
than  it  was  for  persons  living  in  other  areas, 
but  in  Dayton  residents  of  low-income  areas 
were  twice  as  likely  to  be  victims  of  crime  as 
residents  of  more  prosperous  areas. 

In  many  ways  the  probability  of  being  a vic- 
tim of  crime,  or  the  victimization  rate,  is  a more 
significant  figure  than  the  number  of  victims, 
because  it  describes  both  the  victims  and  their 
relationship  to  the  total  population.  For  ex- 
I ample,  although  only  10  percent  of  the  victims 
in  San  Jose  were  Spanish  Americans,  their  vic- 
timization rate,  5.2  percent,  wasjust  about  the 
same  as  that  for  Anglos. 2 This  simply  means 
that  although  Spanish  Americans  represent  a 
minority  of  the  population  in  San  Jose,  they 
are  no  more  or  less  likely  to  be  victims  of 
crime  than  the  majority  Anglo  population. 
Similarly,  blacks,  who  accounted  for  only  14 
percent  of  the  victim  population  in  Dayton, 
had  a victimization  rate,  5.3  percent,  that  was 
only  slightly  higher  than  that  for  the  white 
population. 

The  victimization  rates  for  persons  in  Day- 
ton  and  San  Jose,  like  so  many  other  aspects 
of  their  crime  situations,  were  remarkably 


iThe  residence  of  a victim  of  crime  does  not  indi- 
cate where  the  crime  occurred.  Any  crime  which  the 
victim  did  not  report  as  occurring  “in  or  around  the 
home”  could  have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  metro- 
politan area  or  even  outside  the  metropolitan  area. 

2The  term  “Anglo”  is  used  in  this  report  to  de- 
scribe all  white  persons  not  of  Spanish  origin. 
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similar.  In  both  cities,  4.2  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation 16  years  old  and  older  were  victims 
of  a personal  crime  in  1970.  In  both  cities 
men  were  twice  as  likely  to  be  victims  of 
crime  than  women,  and  the  very  young  were 
much  more  likely  to  be  victims  of  crime  than 
the  very  old.  In  both  cities  persons  married 
and  living  with  their  spouses  were  much  less 
likely  to  be  victims  of  crime  than  the  unmarried 
or  the  separated,  divorced,  or  widowed.  The 
high  rates  for  the  unmarried  are  another  mani- 
festation of  the  rates  for  youth  and  young 
adults.  In  view  of  the  extremely  low  rates 
for  the  elderly,  the  high  victimization  rates  for 
the  separated,  divorced,  or  widowed  probably 
reflect  the  situation  for  the  separated  and 
divorced  more  than  for  the  widowed. 

The  exceptionally  high  victimization  rates 
for  younger  persons  and  the  high  victimization 
rates  for  males  both  rest  primarily  on  the 
tendency  of  youths  and  young  men  to  be 
victims  of  assault,  especially  attempted  assault 
by  strangers.  In  contrast,  young  people  in 
Dayton  are  no  more  likely  to  be  robbed  than 
persons  older  than  65  and  no  more  likely  to 
have  their  pockets  picked  than  persons  older 
than  40.  The  risk  of  robbery  is  a little  over  1 
in  100;  for  pocket  picking,  it  is  1 in  200. 

Women  and  older  persons  are  often  seen, 
and  often  see  themselves,  as  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  crime.  Yet  the  information  ob- 
tained in  Dayton  and  San  Jose  indicates  that 
their  chances  of  being  victimized  are  substan- 
tially less  than  for  younger  men.  Without 
doubt  there  are  circumstances  under  which 
women  and  elderly  men  are  less  able  to  defend 
themselves  forcefully  than  a younger  man. 
Consequently,  they  may  avoid  placing  them- 
selves in  situations  where  such  circumstances 
would  be  most  likely  to  arise.  For  example, 
they  may  avoid  being  alone  on  the  street  in 
the  late  evening,  a setting  in  which  many  as- 
sault incidents  take  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
youths  and  young  men  may  feel  that  any  ef- 
fort to  avoid  potentially  hazardous  situations 
might  appear  to  be  an  admission  of  lack  of 
bravery.  Furthermore,  the  behavior  patterns 
and  social  habits  of  young  men  may  produce 
a large  number  of  situations  especially  condu- 
cive to  the  eruption  of  an  assault  incident. 
Whether  some  or  ail  of  these  influences  are 


at  work,  they  indicate  that  the  victimization 
rate  for  any  segment  of  the  population  is  the 
net  effect  of  their  vulnerability  and  the  efforts 
they  make  to  minimize  that  vulnerability. 

MULTIPLE  VICTIMIZATION 

In  the  Dayton-San  Jose  pilot  survey,  infor- 
mation was  collected  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  victims  of  crime  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  The  information  was  col- 
lected only  for  the  crimes  of  burglary  and 
assault.  3 Only  4 percent  of  the  population 
had  been  victims  of  either  of  these  crimes 
even  once.  Of  those  who  had  experienced  rob- 
bery or  assault  at  least  once,  15  percent  had 
been  victimized  a second  time;  and  of  those 
who  had  been  victimized  a second  time,  a full 
third  had  been  victimized  three  or  more  times. 
It  is  clear  that  the  chances  of  being  victimized 
are  much  greater  for  those  who  have  already 
been  victims  than  for  those  who  have  never 
been  victimized.  In  fact,  the  risk  of  being 
victimized  again  rises  substantially  with  each 
subsequent  victimization. 

In  San  Jose  the  relative  frequency  of  rob- 
bery and  assault  among  two-  and  three-time 
victims  remained  about  the  same  as  for  single- 
time victims.  Of  all  the  persons  who  were 
victims  of  either  robbery  or  assault  on  a single 
occasion,  four-fifths  were  assaulted.  Of  all  the 
persons  who  were  victimized  twice,  four-fifths 
were  assaulted  on  the  second  occasion.  The 
same  relationship  held  for  the  third  occasion 
as  well.  In  Dayton,  second-  and  third-time 
victims  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  as- 
saulted than  first-time  victims.  Because  the 
chances  of  being  assaulted  are  about  four  times 
greater  than  being  robbed  at  any  time,  the  cu- 
mulative effect  was  that  98  percent  of  all  the 
persons  who  were  victimized  on  two  or  more 
occasions  were  assaulted  at  least  once. 

HOUSEHOLDS 

In  the  Dayton-San  Jose  pilot  study  the  con- 
vention was  adopted  that  the  household  rather 


^Because  personal  larceny  was  not  included  in  the 
crimes  for  which  information  on  multiple  victimization 
was  collected,  the  full  extent  to  which  persons  in  Day- 
ton  and  San  Jose  were  repeatedly  victimized  is  some- 
what understated. 
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than  the  individual  would  be  considered  the 
victim  in  all  theft  incidents  except  those  where 
the  object  was  taken  directly  from  the  person 
of  the  individual  (personal  larceny).  As  a con- 
sequence the  rate  of  victimization  for  house- 
holds in  Dayton  and  San  Jose  was  substantially 
higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  In 
both  cities  2 out  of  every  5 households  ex- 
perienced some  form  of  property  crime  in 
1970.  Thirty  percent  of  the  households  in 
Dayton  and  San  Jose  were  victims  of  theft 
at  some  time  during  the  year,  but  only  a third 
of  these  incidents  actually  occurred  in  or 
around  the  home.  More  than  10  percent  of  the 
homes  in  Dayton  and  San  Jose  were  burglarized 
during  the  year,  and  2 percent  were  victims  of 
auto  theft. 

Over  half  of  the  households  victimized  had 
annual  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more.  In  60 
percent  of  the  households,  the  living  quarters 
were  occupied  by  the  owner.  Roughly  80  per- 
cent were  located  outside  of  the  low-income 
areas  of  each  city.  In  Dayton  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  households  victimized  were 
black;  in  San  Jose  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
homes  victimized  were  Spanish  American. 
(See  Tables  10  and  11.) 

Burglary  is  the  most  serious  form  of  prop- 
erty crime,  because  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  home  is  violated  through  an  act  of  illegal 
entry.  In  both  Dayton  and  San  Jose  1 house- 
hold out  of  8 was  burglarized,  but  there  were 
striking  differences  in  the  patterns  of  burglary 
in  each  city.  These  differences  reflect,  in 
turn,  the  fundamental  difference  in  the  charac- 
ter and  composition  of  the  two  cities. 

In  Dayton  1 out  of  every  5 black  families 
was  burglarized  in  1970.  This  victimization 
rate  is  more  than  twice  that  for  white  families. 
The  difference  results  entirely  from  acts  of 
forcible  entry.  Burglary  by  unlawful  entry  was 
no  greater  for  blacks  than  for  whites.  Black 
families  were  the  victims  in  a fourth  of  all 
burglaries  in  Dayton,  but  they  were  the  vic- 
tims in  almost  half  of  the  burglaries  in  which 
the  loss  exceeded  $500.  Because  blacks  are 
concentrated  almost  exclusively  in  the  central 
city,  because  they  reside  disproportionately 
in  low-income  areas,  and  because  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  renters  than  homeowners, 
the  extremely  high  burglary  rates  for  blacks 


Table  10.  Selected  characteristics 
of  households  victimized  by  crime 
in  Dayton  and  In  San  Jose  (1970) 


Dayton 

San  Jose 

Totad  number  of  households 

victimized: 

68,830 

128,190 

Burglary  victims 

22,250 

40,480 

Larceny  victims 

53,290 

102,990 

Auto  theft  victims 

4,330 

6,360 

Minority  group  households^ 
as  a percent  of: 

Burglary  victims 

25 

8 

Larceny  victims 

16 

7 

Auto  theft  victims 

23 

13 

Low-income  area  households 
as  a percent  of: 

Burglary  victims 

20 

14 

Larceny  victims 

12 

10 

Auto  theft  victims 

16 

18 

Central-city  households 
as  a percent  of: 

Burglary  victims 

59 

44 

Larceny  victims 

47 

41 

Auto  theft  victims 

50 

50 

’•Numbers  do  not  add  to  total  because  of  households  that 
were  victims  of  more  than  one  type  of  crime. 

^Dayton  figures  are  for  households  headed  by  black  per- 
sons; San  Jose  figures  are  for  households  headed  by  persons 
of  Spanish  origin  or  descent. 

contributed  to  the  high  victimization  rates  for 
each  of  the  other  categories  as  well. 

In  view  of  this  fact  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  median  income  for  blacks  in  Dayton 
is  substantially  less  than  that  of  whites,  one 
might  assume  that  the  burglary  victimization 
risk  for  low-income  families  in  Dayton  is 
greater  than  for  more  affluent  families.  This 
is  not  the  case.  The  victimization  rates  for 
households  with  incomes  of  less  than  $7,500 
is  the  same  as  it  is  for  households  with  incomes 
in  excess  of  $10,000.  This  similarity  suggests 
that  Dayton  burglars  exercise  some  selectivity; 
that  although  they  may  choose  a target  within 
the  inner-city  ghetto,  they  choose  among  the 
more  prosperous  homes  located  there. 

The  black  population  of  San  Jose  is,  of 
course,  extremely  small.  The  larger  Spanish 
population  is  not  concentrated  exclusively  in 
any  part  of  the  city  but  is  scattered  through- 
out the  metropolitan  area.  Consequently,  the 
risk  of  burglary,  though  the  same  at  the  aggre- 
gate level  as  that  of  Dayton,  is  much  more 
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Table  11.  Selected  victimization 
rates  for  households  in  Dayton  and 
in  San  Jose  (1970) 


Victimization  rates^ 

Dayton 

San  Jose 

Households  victimized  by: 

Burglary 

12.2 

12.5 

Larceny 

29.3 

31.9 

Auto  theft 

2.4 

2.0 

Minority  group  households2 
victimized  by: 

Burglary 

22.0 

13.0 

Larceny 

32.8 

29.6 

Auto  theft 

3.9 

3.1 

Low-income  area  households 
victimized  by: 

Burglary 

20.3 

14,8 

Larceny 

29.6 

27.7 

Auto  theft 

3.2 

2.9 

Central-city  households 
victimized  by: 

Burglary 

15.6 

13.6 

Larceny 

30.0 

32.4 

Auto  theft 

2.6 

2.4 

Victimization  rate:  Number  of  households  per  100 
households  that  were  victims  of  larceny,  burglary,  or  auto 
theft. 

^Dayton  figures  are  for  households  headed  by  black 
persons;  San  Jose  figures  are  for  households  headed  by  per- 
sons of  Spanish  origin  or  descent. 

evenly  shared  by  San  Jose’s  various  population 
groups.  Whereas  in  Dayton  60  percent  of  all 
burglarized  households  were  located  inside  the 
central  city,  in  San  Jose  the  same  proportion 
was  located  outside  the  central  city. 

In  San  Jose  there  was  a slight  tendency  for 
low-income  area  residents  and  renters  to  be 
burglarized  more  often  than  residents  of  other 
areas  and  homeowners,  but  these  differences 
were  not  as  great  as  they  were  for  Dayton, 
even  though  a larger  majority  of  low-income 
area  residents  are  renters  in  San  Jose  than  they 
are  in  Dayton.  In  San  Jose,  as  in  Dayton,  the 
risk  of  burglary  did  not  seem  to  be  related  to 
the  household’s  income. 

Because  burglary  is  physically  tied  to  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  household  victimized, 
it  reflects  the  distinct  individuality  of  Dayton 
and  San  Jose  much  more  than  auto  theft  and 
other  larceny.  In  both  Dayton  and  San  Jose, 
auto  theft  was  experienced  somewhat  more 


often  by  minority  group  members  than  by  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Moreover,  in  each  city 
low-income  area  residents  were  more  likely  to 
be  victims  of  auto  theft  than  others.  Renters 
also  had  a significantly  greater  risk  of  auto 
theft  than  homeowners.  Although  this  dif- 
ferential may  be  another  manifestation  of  the 
higher  rate  for  low-income  area  residents,  it 
may  also  reflect  the  fact  that  renters  are  less 
likely  to  have  an  offstreet  parking  place  of 
their  own  than  homeowners  are. 

Larceny  is  by  far  the  most  heterogeneous  of 
the  three  types  of  household  crimes.  Although 
the  victimization  patterns  for  larceny  in  Day- 
ton  and  in  San  Jose  do  not  differ  significantly 
from  one  another,  they  do  differ  somewhat 
from  the  patterns  for  robbery  and  auto  theft. 
Because  of  the  variety  of  crimes  grouped  to- 
gether as  household  larceny,  the  significance 
of  these  differences  is  not  clear.  For  example, 
the  risk  of  larceny  does  not  vary  by  minority 
group  status,  areas  of  residence,  or  home- 
ownership.  Larceny  is,  however,  the  only 
household  crime  for  which  the  risk  varies  by 
income;  upper-income  households  are  more 
likely  to  be  victims  than  lowerJncome  families. 
However,  the  differential  risk  is  greater  for 
petty  larceny  than  it  is  for  grand  larceny.  In 
other  words,  although  a higher-income  house- 
hold is  more  likely  to  have  something  stolen 
from  the  home  or  from  a household  member 
than  a low-income  household  is,  the  difference 
in  likelihood  is  even  greater  when  the  goods 
stolen  are  worth  no  more  than  $50. 

VICTIM  REPORTING  OF  CRIMES 

The  Dayton-San  Jose  pilot  survey  collected 
information  not  only  on  whether  or  not  a crim- 
inal event  had  occurred,  but  also  on  whether 
or  not  the  event  had  been  reported  to  the  po- 
lice. The  source  of  this  information  was  the 
victim  himself  and  not  police  records. ^ 


4ln  order  to  distinguish  information  on  crime  re- 
ported to  the  police  that  is  obtained  from  the  victim 
from  information  on  crime  reported  to  the  police  that 
is  obtained  from  police  records,  the  former  is  referred 
to  herein  as  “reported  crime”  and  the  latter  as  “re- 
corded crime.”  “UnrepKjrted  crime”  is  that  crime 
about  which  the  victim  stated  that  the  police  were  not 
informed. 
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For  many  years  the  principal  source  of  in- 
formation on  crime,  and  the  only  comprehen- 
sive source  of  information  at  the  national  level, 
was  compilations  from  police  records.  The 
FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  have  made  this 
information  available  to  the  public  annually 
since  1930.  Although  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  have  been  of  great  value  to  those  in 
the  criminal  justice  field,  it  has  always  been 
recognized  that  the  amount  of  crime  of  which 
the  police  are  aware  must  inevitably  be  an 
understatement  of  the  total  amount  of  crime 
that  actually  occurred.  In  the  Dayton-San 
Jose  pilot  survey,  not  only  total  crime,  but 
also  crime  that  the  victims  said  had  been  re- 
ported to  the  police,  exceeded  that  for  which 
the  police  had  records.  ^ 

Half  of  the  crimes  committed  in  both  Day- 
ton  and  San  Jose  in  1970  were  not  reported  to 
the  police.  However,  both  the  composition  of 
the  unreported  crimes  and  the  reasons  given 
by  victims  for  not  reporting  them  indicate 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  unreported  crimes 
were  much  less  serious  than  the  reported 
crimes.  More  than  half  of  the  unreported 
crimes  were  larcenies  of  less  than  $50;  rape, 
robbery,  aggravated  assault,  burglary  of  com- 
mercial establishments,  2ind  auto  theft,  all  com- 
bined, represented  only  5 percent  of  the 
unreported  crimes  in  both  Dayton  and  San 
Jose.  (See  Table  12.) 

In  both  cities  the  principal  reasons  given  for 
not  reporting  a crime  were  that  it  was  not 
important  enough  or  that  no  harm  had  been 

SPor  a discussion  of  the  differences  between  re- 
ported crime  and  recorded  crime,  see  Appendix  I, 
“The  Pilot  Survey  and  Other  Crime  Statistics.” 


Table  12.  Citizens’ reasons  for  not 
reporting  incidents  to  the  police 


Dayton 

San  Jose 

Total  reasons 

100 

100 

percent 

percent 

Not  important  enough 

No  material  loss  or  physical 

26 

31 

harm  suffered 

9 

11 

Nothing  could  be  done/lack 

of  evidence  or  proof 

26 

28 

Private/personal  matter 

4 

5 

Police  would  not  do  anything/ 

police  would  not  want  to 
be  bothered 

6 

5 

Inconvenient 

3 

4 

Did  not  want  to  harm  offender  2 

2 

Victim's  fault 

1 

1 

Fear  of  reprisal 

1 

1 

Did  not  think  of  it 

2 

1 

Don't  know  why 

7 

3 

Other  reason  given 

13 

8 

done.  (See  Table  12.)  A third  of  the  victims 
in  Dayton  and  two-fifths  of  the  victims  in 
San  Jose  gave  one  of  these  responses.  Another 
25  percent  in  both  cities  felt  that  nothing 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  reporting  the 
crime,  because  there  was  a lack  of  evidence 
or  a lack  of  proof.  Only  5 percent  of  the  vic- 
tims in  each  city  said  they  did  not  report  the 
incident  because  the  police  would  be  unres- 
ponsive or  unconcerned.  The  same  proportion 
said  they  did  not  report  the  incident  because 
they  felt  it  was  a private  or  a personal  matter. 
The  similarity  in  the  types  of  crimes  that  were 
not  reported  in  the  two  cities  suggests  that 
there  is  considerable  agreement  among  victims 
on  the  relative  importance  of  various  criminal 
incidents. 
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V 


THE  OFFENDERS 


No  data  collected  in  the  surveys  of  Dayton 
and  San  Jose  pose  such  hazards  to  interpreta- 
tion as  the  characteristics  of  the  offenders. 
Offender  characteristics  are,  of  course,  entirely 
dependent  on  the  accurate  observation  and  rec- 
ollection of  the  victim.  The  victim,  however, 
is  reporting  a situation  of  personal  stress  that 
may  have  happened  as  long  as  a year  before, 
frequently  after  dark,  and  usually  involving  a 
stranger.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  the  reported  observations  are 
consistently  accurate;  but  it  is  likely  that,  when 
inaccurate,  they  tend  to  conform  to  the  vic- 
tim’s preconceptions.  If,  for  example,  a vic- 
tim thinks  that  most  crime  is  committed  by 
minority  group  members  or  by  teenagers,  he 
may  resolve  any  doubts  he  has  concerning 
the  characteristics  of  his  offender  in  favor  of 
his  bias. 

Information  on  the  characteristics  of  of- 
fenders was  obtained  from  the  victim  for  the 
crimes  of  assault,  personal  robbery,  and  per- 
sonal larceny.  Of  these  three  crimes,  assault 
is  so  much  more  frequent  than  the  other  two 
that  an  examination  of  the  characteristics  of 
aU  offenders  becomes  primarily  an  examina- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  assailants. 

As  reported  by  their  victims,  more  than  half 
of  all  crimes  were  committed  by  male  offenders 
acting  alone.  Another  third  were  committed 
by  males  acting  in  groups.  Less  than  10  per- 
cent were  by  females  acting  alone.  All  of  the 
other  possibilities— groups  of  females,  groups 
composed  of  both  sexes,  and  cases  where  the 


sex  of  the  offender  was  not  known  to  the  vic- 
tim-comprised less  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  incidents  reported  by  the  victims. 

In  both  cities  victims  who  reported  that  they 
were  attacked  by  a lone  offender  judged  the 
offender  to  be  younger  than  21  in  a third  of 
the  cases.  Victims  who  reported  that  they 
were  attacked  by  a group  judged  all  the  group 
members  to  be  less  them  21  considerably  more 
often  than  they  judged  all  group  members  to 
be  more  than  21.  In  a fourth  of  the  C2ises 
where  victims  were  attacked  by  more  than 
one  offender,  the  victims  were  unable  to 
specify  the  ages  of  the  offenders  or  believed 
that  some  were  older  and  some  were  younger 
than  21. 

The  racial  and  ethnic  identity  of  offenders 
is  particul2irly  susceptible  to  misreporting,  be- 
cause for  many  people  the  subject  has  a high 
emotional  content.  Victims  of  crime  in  Day- 
ton,  in  naming  their  assailants,  had  to  decide 
primarily  between  blacks  and  whites,  almost 
none  of  whom  were  of  Spanish  descent.  In 
San  Jose,  the  choice  was  more  complicated; 
the  victim  had  to  decide  whether  the  offender 
was  Anglo,  Spanish  American,  black,  or  orien- 
tal. Consequently,  twice  as  many  victims  in 
San  Jose  as  in  Dayton  acknowledged  that 
they  didn’t  know  the  racial  or  ethnic  identity 
of  their  offender.  Nevertheless,  in  both  cities 
the  majority  of  the  offenders  were  judged  to 
be  white  (Anglo)  males.  Minority  group  mem- 
bers were  reported  as  the  offenders  more  often 
when  the  victim  was  attacked  by  a group  than 
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when  he  was  attacked  by  a lone  assailant. 
Groups  of  offenders  were  rarely  reported  to  be 
racially  or  ethnically  mixed. 

Although  it  would  be  extremely  useful  to 
examine  the  characteristics  of  offenders  ac- 
cording to  the  characteristics  of  their  victims, 


it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  in  surveys  the  size 
of  those  conducted  in  Dayton  and  San  Jose. 
Even  so,  it  is  clear  that  victims  and  offenders 
in  Dayton  and  San  Jose  share  some  traits  in 
common.  They  are  both  quite  likely  to  be 
lone  young  white  (Anglo)  males. 
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VI 


COMMUNITY  ATTITUDES 


The  extent  of  crime  and  the  type  of  crime 
experienced  in  Dayton  and  San  Jose,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  were  remarkably  similar. 
The  reactions  of  the  citizens  of  these  two 
places  to  the  crime  in  their  midst  were  quite 
different.  On  the  whole,  residents  of  Dayton 
did  not  feel  as  safe  as  the  residents  of  San  Jose, 
and  were  more  likely  to  feel  personally  vul- 
nerable to  crime  and  to  have  modified  their 
behavior  and  activities  out  of  concern 
about  crime.  They  were  also  less  likely  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  performance  of  the  police 
in  their  city.  The  individuality  of  the  two 
cities  was  also  apparent  in  the  attitudes  of 
their  various  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Blacks 
in  Dayton  were  much  more  concerned  about 
crime  than  whites.  In  San  Jose,  however,  the 
majority  Anglos  showed  more  concern  than 
minority  group  members,  although  the  dif- 
ference was  not  as  dramatic  as  the  difference 
in  Dayton.  (See  Table  13.) 

The  greater  concern  with  crime  of  the  black 
population  in  Dayton  was  expressed  in  several 
ways.  For  example,  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  blacks  in  Dayton  felt  very  unssife  when 
they  were  out  alone  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods at  night,  and  40  percent  had  limited  or 
changed  their  activities  because  they  were 
concerned  about  crime.  White  citizens  in  Day- 
ton  were  only  half  as  likely  to  feel  unsafe  or 
act  in  the  same  way.  One  out  of  every  five 
black  citizens  of  Dayton  felt  that  the  police 
were  doing  a poor  job,  a rate  of  dissatisfaction 
four  times  that  of  whites. 


The  differences  in  concern  about  crime 
between  the  black  and  white  population  of 
Dayton  appear  to  be  greater  than  the  dif- 
ferences in  victimization.  For  crimes  against 
persons  such  as  assault  and  robbery,  the  vic- 
timization rate  for  Dayton’s  blacks  is  not 
significantly  higher  than  for  whites.  Only 
property  crimes  and,  in  particulair,  burglary, 
befell  blacks  substantially  more  frequently 
than  whites. 

A somewhat  similar  discrepancy  between 
the  risk  of  crime,  as  measured  by  victimization 
rates,  and  concern  about  crime  existed  in  San 
Jose.  Anglos  felt  about  as  safe  in  their  own 
neighborhoods  as  Spanish  Americans,  oriental 
Americans,  or  blacks;  only  1 out  of  10  felt 
very  unsafe  alone  at  night.  Yet  Anglos  were 
considerably  more  likely  to  feel  that  their 
chances  of  being  personally  robbed  or  attacked 
had  increased  than  were  minority  group  mem- 
bers. They  were  also  somewhat  likely  to  feel 
that  crime  had  increased  in  their  neighborhood 
and  to  have  modified  their  activities  because 
of  crime.  Nevertheless,  they  were  more  likely 
to  feel  that  the  police  were  doing  a good  job. 

There  is  very  little  racial  or  ethnic  difference 
in  the  victimization  rates  for  either  personal 
or  property  crimes  in  San  Jose.  However,  when 
there  is  a difference,  it  is  clearly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  majority  Anglo  population.  The 
Anglo  population  appears  to  be  somewhat 
more  apprehensive  than  the  minority  popula- 
tion, however,  even  though  their  vulnerability 
is  somewhat  less. 
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Table  13.  Attitudes  and  opinions  about  crime  and  the  police  in  Dayton  and 


in  San  Jose  by  race/ethnic  origin,  area  of  residence,  age,  and  sex 


Percent  of  population^  who: 

Race/ethnic  origin, 
sex, age,  and 
area  of  residence 

Think 

crime 

increased 

Feel 
chances 
of  being 
attacked 
or  robbed 
have 
gone  up 

Feel  very 
unsafe  alone 
at  night 
in  own 

neighborhood 

Have  limited 
or  changed 
activities 
because 
of  crime 

Said  police 
were  doing 
a poor  job 

Race/ethnic  origin: 
Dayton 

Total 

38.8 

73.9 

13.8 

22.4 

7.0 

White 

37.5 

73.6 

11.8 

19.7 

5.1 

Black 

47.8 

77.4 

27.2 

39.8 

19.5 

San  Jose 

Total 

30.9 

66.8 

9.8 

22.8 

5.1 

Anglo 

31.5 

69.1 

10.0 

23.3 

4.7 

Spanish 

26.8 

52.5 

9.0 

20.1 

8.4 

Black 

28.7 

53.4 

9.5 

20.1 

6.3 

Oriental 

28.0 

58.1 

7.7 

19.2 

4.8 

Sex: 

Dayton 

38.8 

73.9 

13.8 

22.4 

7.0 

Male 

37.4 

73.1 

6.4 

17.9 

7.2 

Female 

40.1 

74.7 

20.4 

26.4 

6.7 

San  Jose 

30.9 

66.8 

9.8 

22.8 

5.1 

Male 

30.8 

63.5 

2.8 

17.5 

6.2 

Female 

30.9 

69.8 

16.2 

27.5 

4.2 

Age: 

Dayton 

1 6-24  years 

37.8 

66.4 

10.6 

15.7 

9.8 

25-39  years 

39.1 

78.1 

19.2 

22.8 

7.3 

40-64  years 

40.9 

77.7 

15.2 

25.5 

5.8 

65  years  or 

older 

33.1 

65.5 

26.2 

23.9 

4.4 

San  Jose 

1 6-24  years 

29.2 

58.9 

9.2 

19.3 

7.6 

25-39  years 

32.7 

70.5 

8.2 

23.2 

5.2 

40-64  years 

31.2 

71.4 

10.3 

24.4 

4.2 

65  years  or 

older 

26.7 

55.4 

16.2 

23.6 

1.8 

Area  of  residence: 

Dayton 

38.8 

73.9 

13.8 

22.4 

7.0 

Low-income 

areas 

47.7 

74.1 

31.9 

37.9 

19.1 

Other  areas 

37.7 

73.9 

11.5 

20.4 

5.4 

San  Jose 

30.9 

66.8 

9.8 

22.8 

5.1 

Low-income 

areas 

32.7 

62.5 

21.4 

30.1 

6.8 

Other  areas 

30.6 

67.3 

8.3 

21.8 

4.9 

’'Population  16  years  old  and  older. 


In  both  Dayton  and  San  Jose,  persons  living 
in  poor  neighborhoods  were  more  likely  to  be 
concerned  about  crime  and  to  disapprove  of 
the  police  than  residents  of  other  areas.  In 
Dayton,  however,  the  differences  between 
low-income  area  residents  and  others  were 
much  sharper  and  reflected  the  high  concen- 
tration of  blacks  in  those  areas. 


Attitudes  about  crime  differed  according 
to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual.  The 
pattern  was  similar  for  both  cities,  but  in  Day- 
ton  the  age-sex  differences  were  somewhat 
greater.  In  both  cities  women  were  more  con- 
cerned about  crime  than  men,  and  older  per- 
sons were  more  concerned  than  younger  ones. 
In  both  cities  the  variation  by  age  was  greater 
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than  the  variation  by  sex.  Here  too,  the  ex- 
tent of  concern  runs  counter  to  the  extent  of 
victimization,  as  young  men  are  so  much  more 
likely  to  be  the  targets  of  crime  than  women 
or  older  men.  It  may  be,  however,  that  those 
most  concerned  about  crime  take  greater  pre- 
cautions and  consequently  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  becoming  victims.  Women  of 
all  ages  and  men  older  than  25  were  more  likely 
to  have  modified  their  activities  because  of 
crime. 

The  attitudes  of  the  citizens  of  Dayton  and 
San  Jose  about  crime  are  frequently  at  variance 
with  the  probabilities  of  crime.  This  is  true 
both  within  each  city  and  for  each  city  with 
respect  to  the  other.  On  the  whole,  the  citizens 
of  Dayton  are  more  concerned  about  crime 
than  the  citizens  of  San  Jose.  Conversely  the 
citizens  of  San  Jose  are  less  concerned  about 
crime  than  the  citizens  of  Dayton.  The  ques- 


tion of  how  much  concern  is  merited  by  how 
much  crime  is  obviously  conjectural. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  given  the  two  cities’ 
strikingly  similar  experience  with  crime  during 
1970,  attitudes  in  these  cities  have  been  shaped 
to  a large  extent  by  other  influences.  These 
influences,  no  doubt  numerous  and  counter- 
vailing, include,  in  part,  the  degree  of  racial 
or  ethnic  tension  within  the  community;  the 
treatment  of  crime  in  the  communications 
media;  community  assessment  of  the  effective- 
ness, not  only  of  the  police,  but  also  of  the 
entire  local  governmental  structure;  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  community  feels  itself 
to  be  generally  law  abiding.  These  forces  are 
well  beyond  the  purview  of  victimization  sur- 
veys. Victimization  surveys  can,  however,  pro- 
vide individuals  with  an  independent  measure 
of  the  extent  of  crime  2igainst  which  they  can 
test  their  own  preconceptions. 
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APPENDIX  I 


STATISTICAL  DESIGN,  PROCEDURES, 
AND  DATA  LIMITATIONS 


The  Dayton-San  Jose  Pilot  Survey  of  Vic- 
timization, conducted  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  1971,  was  the  first  joint  effort  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  apply 
their  victimological  research  methods  to  a gen- 
eral population  sample.  Before  this  survey  was 
undert2iken,  several  smaller-scale  validation 
studies  had  been  completed.  The  principal 
overall  purpose  of  the  validation  studies  was 
to  develop  the  survey  instruments  through 
alternative  questionnaire  designs  administered 
to  known  crime  victims  selected  from  police 
offense  reports.  Therefore,  a major  technical 
purpose  of  the  Dayton-San  Jose  survey  was  to 
test  the  survey  instruments  on  a sample  of  the 
general  population.  (Further  discussion  about 
other  methodological  considerations  follows 
in  this  appendix,  and  the  survey  instruments 
are  discussed  in  Appendix  II.) 

SAMPLE  DESIGN 
AND  DATA  COLLECTION 

The  survey  universe  consisted  of  the  ur- 
banized areas  of  Santa  Clara  County,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Montgomery  County,  Ohio;  the 
data  therefore  cover  not  only  the  central  cities 
of  Dayton  and  San  Jose  but  also  the  surround- 
ing highly  urban  territory.  Personal  interviews 
were  used  for  a probability  sample  of  approxi- 
mately 5,500  households  and  more  than  1,000 
businesses  in  each  of  the  two  areas.  Field  in- 


terviewing was  carried  out  simultaneously  in 
both  areas. 

The  overall  statistical  design  of  the  program 
called  for  (a)  determining  the  incidence  and 
character  of  personal  and  household  victimi- 
zation from  a sample  of  adults  (16  and  older) 
living  in  housing  units  £ind  in  group  quarters 
and  (b)  determining  the  incidence  and  charac- 
ter of  commercicd  robbery  and  burglary  from 
a sample  of  business  establishments  and  other 
organizational  units.  The  victimization  data 
refer  to  calendar  year  1970. 

The  design  of  the  program  consequently  in- 
volved separate  collection  procedures  in  the 
household  and  the  commercial  sectors. 

In  the  household  sector,  the  housing  units 
selected  for  the  Dayton-San  Jose  survey  were 
located  in  the  1970  Decennial  Census  Address 
Coding  Guide  areas  of  the  Montgomery  County 
portion  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area  (SMS A)  and  the  San 
Jose,  California,  SMSA.  The  Address  Coding 
Guide  2irea  created  for  each  of  these  SMSA’s 
corresponds  to  the  city  delivery  area  of  the 
postal  service.  Approximately  95  percent  of 
the  population  in  both  SMSA’s  is  included  in 
the  Address  Coding  Guide  area. 

Approximately  5,500  households  (including 
group  quarters  units)  were  designated  for  in- 
terview in  each  of  these  areas.  Two  geographic 
strata  were  designated  for  sampling  purposes 
in  each  area.  Thus  about  20  percent  of  the 
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sample  households  were  designated  in  a low- 
income  stratum  (formerly  called  a poverty 
area);  the  remaining  80  percent  were  located 
in  the  balance  of  the  Address  Coding  Guide 
area.  The  group  of  1970  Decennial  Census 
tracts  defined  by  the  Population  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  the  low-income 
area  constituted  the  low-income  stratum. 
Because  1970  census  data  were  not  available 
for  selecting  pilot  survey  low-income  areas, 
the  areas  were  delineated  through  a research 
program  utilizing  available  information  from 
a wide  variety  of  sources  to  redefine  low- 
income  areas,  which  were  previously  selected 
on  the  basis  of  1960  Decennial  Census  data. 
In  Dayton  and  San  Jose,  these  tracts  were, 
for  the  most  part,  geographically  contiguous 
and  contained  about  13  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion in  each  area. 

In  the  household  sector,  an  experiment  in 
study  design  tested  two  types  of  respondent 
methods  to  determine  which  to  use  in  future 
surveys  of  this  kind.  Before  the  interviewing, 
the  sample  households  were  divided  equally 
into  two  groups:  in  one,  “household  respond- 
ents” would  be  asked  to  report  for  themselves 
and  all  other  household  members  16  and 
older;  in  the  other,  each  qualified  household 
member  would  be  interviewed  individually. 
For  those  households  receiving  the  self- 
respondent treatment,  an  attitude  supplement 
was  administered  along  with  the  basic  victimi- 
zation questionnaire.  Of  the  5,500  households 
designated  for  interview  in  each  area,  approxi- 
mately 3 percent  in  San  Jose  and  5 percent  in 
Dayton  were  not  interviewed,  because  the 
occupants  were  not  found  at  home  after  re- 
peated calls  or  were  unavailable  for  other  rea- 
sons, An  additional  3 percent  of  the  persons  in 
self-respondent  households  were  not  inter- 
viewed for  the  same  reasons,  A further  7 to  8 
percent  of  the  designated  households  were  not 
available  for  survey  purposes  because  the  sam- 
ple unit  was  vacant  or  demolished. 

The  commercial  portion  of  the  survey  was 
based  on  an  area  sample  made  up  of  businesses 
located  in  specific  small  land  areas  or  segments. 
An  interviewer  visited  every  recognizable  busi- 
ness in  the  designated  segments  and  obtained 
information  for  this  survey  by  personal  inter- 
view, The  survey  included  all  retail,  wholesale. 


service,  manufacturing,  and  other  business 
establishments,  including  construction,  real 
estate,  finance,  credit,  and  agricultural  service 
establishments.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  activities  were  excluded.  Banks 
were  also  excluded,  but  credit  unions,  small 
loan  companies,  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions were  included.  Businesses  involved  in 
agricultural  production,  such  as  farms,  ranches, 
and  dairies,  were  excluded;  but  those  having 
a business  location  or  office  from  which 
agricultural  services  such  as  nursery,  green- 
house, and  veterinarian  services  were  provided 
were  included.  Realty  firms  and  large  apart- 
ment houses  were  included,  but  small  buildings 
with  fewer  than  five  units  were  not  canvassed. 

In  conjunction  with  the  household  survey 
about  100  nonrecognizable  businesses  oper- 
ated in  homes  were  identified  and  included  in 
the  survey  of  commercial  business  establish- 
ments, The  total  sample  included  about  1,300 
businesses  in  San  Jose,  California,  of  which 
about  5 percent  were  not  interviewed,  and 
about  1,100  businesses  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  of 
which  about  10  percent  were  not  interviewed. 


ESTIMATION  PROCEDURES 

The  data  in  this  report  are  based  upon  the 
combined  results  of  the  two  experimental 
procedures  tested:  the  “household  respond- 
ent” method  and  the  “self-respondent” 
method,  A first  step  in  the  estimation  proce- 
dure used  in  the  household  survey  was  to  in- 
flate the  sample  data  for  each  household  by 
the  reciprocal  of  its  probability  of  selection. 
Because  two  types  of  interviewing  procedures 
were  used  to  collect  data,  one  adjustment  was 
made  to  account  for  persons  not  interviewed 
in  self-respondent  households,  and  another 
was  made  to  account  for  households  in  which 
no  one  was  interviewed,  A final  step  in  pre- 
paring the  estimates  was  a ratio  estimation 
procedure  that  adjusted  the  distribution  of  the 
sample  population  in  16  age,  sex,  and  race 
cells  to  the  corresponding  1970  Census  dis- 
tribution by  poverty  area,  balance  of  central 
city,  and  the  balance  of  the  sample  area.  The 
ratio  estimation  procedure  was  used  to  pro- 
duce estimates  of  crimes  against  persons 
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(i.e.,  persons  victimized,  personal  incidents, 
etc.). 

As  part  of  the  estimation  procedure  for  per- 
sonal crimes,  the  count  of  incidents  was  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  multiple  probability  of 
inclusion  for  incidents  with  two  or  more  vic- 
tims. 

Estimates  of  crimes  against  households  were 
obtained  by  using  the  final  inflation  factor  (or 
weight)  assigned  to  the  household  head  as  a 
result  of  the  above  procedure,  except  for 
husband-wife  households,  for  which  the  weight 
assigned  to  the  wife  was  used.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  estimates  obtained  for  husband- 
wife  households  using  this  procedure  are  more 
stable  than  those  using  the  weight  of  the  house- 
hold head. 

For  the  commercial  sector  of  the  survey, 
the  estimation  procedure  was  to  inflate  the 
sample  cases  by  the  reciprocal  of  their  pro- 
babilities of  selection  with  an  appropriate  ad- 
justment for  business  where  no  interview  was 
obtained. 

RELIABILITY  AND  VALIDITY 
OF  THE  ESTIMATES 

One  of  the  sources  of  error  in  this  survey 
is  sampling  variation,  arising  because  a sample 
of  the  population  was  surveyed,  as  opposed  to 
a complete  census  of  the  entire  population. 

The  sample  used  for  this  survey  is  only  one 
of  a large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the 
same  size  that  could  have  been  selected.  Esti- 
mates derived  from  different  samples  would 
differ  from  each  other.  The  standard  error  of 
a survey  estimate  measures  the  variation  among 
the  estimates  from  all  possible  samples— and 
Eilso,  therefore,  measures  the  precision  with 
which  an  estimate  from  a particular  sample 
approximates  the  result  of  a complete  census 
using  the  same  collection  procedures.  The 
chances  are  about  2 out  of  3 that  the  survey 
estimate  will  differ  from  the  true  value  (the 
value  that  a complete  census  would  have 
produced)  by  less  than  one  standard  error 
(plus  or  minus).  Similarly,  the  chances  are 
about  19  out  of  20  that  the  difference  would 
be  less  than  twice  the  standard  error  and  99 


out  of  100  that  it  would  be  less  than  2 1/2 
times  the  standard  error. 

In  addition  to  sampling  error,  the  survey 
estimates  are  subject  to  nonsampling  errors. 
The  major  sources  of  nonsampling  error  in 
this  survey  are  incorrect  reporting  (especially 
by  household  respondents)  of  victimization 
experiences  during  a 12-month  period  (January 
through  December  1970  for  this  survey).  Be- 
cause of  these  reporting  errors,  the  data  may 
include  incidents  that  occurred  before  the  ref- 
erence period  and  exclude  incidents  that 
actually  occurred  during  the  reference  period. 
Such  recall  errors  have  been  documented  in 
Statistics  Technical  Report  No.  1,  “San  Jose 
Methods  Test  of  Known  Crime  Victims,”  an 
LEAA  publication.  Other  sources  of  non- 
sampling error  result  from  incomplete  re- 
sponse, systematic  data  errors  introduced  by 
the  interviewer,  and  mistakes  in  coding  and 
processing  the  data.  Such  errors  would  also 
occur  in  a complete  census. 

The  standard  errors  computed  for  the  house- 
hold survey  are  rough  approximations  and  sug- 
gest the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  standard 
errors  rather  than  the  precise  value  for  a 
specific  item.  Table  1 contains  the  standard 
errors  applicable  to  the  number  of  persons 
victimized,  the  number  not  victimized,  or  the 
number  of  personal  incidents.  Table  2 shows 
the  standard  errors  applicable  to  personal  vic- 
timization rates  and  to  other  percentages  as 
estimated  from  this  survey  where  the  bases 
of  the  percentages  are  persons  or  personal 
crimes.  Similarly,  Table  3 contains  the  stand- 
ard errors  applicable  to  number  of  households 
victimized  and  not  victimized  and  to  the  num- 
ber of  household  incidents;  and  Table  4 shows 
the  standard  errors  applicable  to  household 
victimization  rates  and  other  percentages 
where  the  bases  of  the  percentages  are  house- 
hold crimes.  The  standard  errors  presented 
in  these  tables  may  be  used  for  estimates  ob- 
tained from  either  the  Dayton  or  the  San  Jose 
area.  As  indicated  in  Tables  2 and  4,  the  stand- 
ard error  of  a percentage  computed  using  sam- 
ple data  in  both  the  numerator  and 
denominator  depends  on  the  size  of  the  per- 
centage and  the  size  of  the  total  upon  which 
the  percentage  is  based. 
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For  a difference  between  two  sample  esti- 
mates, the  standard  error  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  standard  errors  of  each  estimate 
considered  separately.  This  formula  will  repre- 
sent the  actual  standard  error  quite  accurately 
for  the  difference  between  two  estimates  of  the 
same  characteristic  in  two  different  areas,  or 
for  the  difference  between  separate  and  un- 
correlated characteristics  in  the  same  area.  If, 
however,  there  is  a high  positive  correlation 
between  the  two  characteristics,  the  formula 
will  overestimate  the  true  standard  error. 

In  the  commercial  sector,  a host  of  sampling 
errors  has  been  estimated  for  a number  of  busi- 
ness characteristics.  No  attempt  was  made  to 

Table  1.  Standard  errors  of 
estimated  numbers  of  persons  16 
or  older 

(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Size  of 
estimate 

Standard 

error 

250 

150 

500 

200 

1,000 

300 

2,500 

500 

5,000 

700 

10,000 

1,000 

25,000 

1,500 

50,000 

2,100 

100,000 

2,900 

250,000 

4,200 

500,000 

4,900 

700,000 

4,500 

generalize  the  sampling  errors,  as  was  done  for 
the  household  sector;  rather  the  following 
tables  present  actual  estimated  standard  errors 
for  some  of  the  more  important  characteristics 
measured  in  the  survey.  The  standard  errors 
presented  in  Tables  5-7  were  based  on  esti- 
mates obtained  from  the  Dayton  area,  and  the 
standard  errors  in  Tables  8-10  were  computed 
for  the  San  Jose  area. 

METHODOLOGICAL  RESULTS 

This  survey  was  the  first  attempt  to  try  out 
on  a general  population  sample  the  survey 
methods  developed  in  smaller  studies.  The 
basic  methodological  objectives  of  the 
Dayton-San  Jose  survey  were: 

• to  examine  varying  respondent  tech- 
niques, 

• to  determine  the  degree  of  cooperation  of 
a general  sample  of  people  in  a siu^ey  of 
this  type, 

• to  pilot-test  a questionnaire  pertaining  to 
citizen  attitudes  about  crime  and  the  fear 
of  crime,  and 

• to  examine  the  problem  of  the  optimum 
length  of  the  recaU  period  through  use  of 
a general  sample.  In  addition,  there  was 
some  experimenting  with  telephone 
interviews 

One  of  the  most  significant  technical  fea- 
tures examined  in  this  survey  was  the  question 
of  who  makes  the  most  valid  respondent  for 
personal  crimes:  each  household  member  res- 
ponding for  himself  (self-respondent)  or  a 


Table  2.  Standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages  of  persons  16  or  older 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Base 

of 

percentage 

Estimated  percentage 

1 or  99 

2 or  98 

5 or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

250 

6.1 

8.6 

13.5 

18.5 

26.8 

30.9 

500 

4.3 

6.1 

9.5 

13.1 

18.9 

21.8 

1,000 

3.1 

4.3 

6.7 

9.3 

13.4 

15.4 

2,500 

1.9 

2.7 

4.2 

5.8 

8.4 

9.7 

5,000 

1.4 

1.9 

3.0 

4.1 

5.9 

6.9 

1 0,000 

1.0 

1.4 

2.1 

2.9 

4.2 

4.9 

25,000 

.6 

.9 

1.3 

1.8 

2.7 

3.1 

50,000 

.4 

.6 

.9 

1.3 

1.9 

2.2 

100,000 

.3 

.4 

.7 

.9 

1.3 

1.5 

250,000 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.6 

.8 

1.0 

500,000 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.6 

.7 

700,000 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.5 

.6 
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Table  3.  Standard  errors  of 
estimated  numbers  of  households 

(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Size  of 
estimate 

Standard 

error 

250 

150 

500 

200 

1,000 

300 

2,500 

500 

5,000 

650 

10,000 

900 

25,000 

1,400 

50,000 

1,850 

100,000 

2,500 

250,000 

2,200 

chance  respondent  in  each  household  respond- 
ing for  all  members  of  the  household  (house- 
hold respondent). 

A controlled  experiment  was  designed  into 
the  survey  to  answer  this  question.  A split- 
sample  approach  was  used  in  which  a random 
half  of  the  11,000  designated  sample  house- 
holds in  Dayton  and  San  Jose  combined  were 
given  the  self-respondent  treatment,  and  the 
remaining  random  half-sample  was  given  the 
household  respondent  treatment.  The  results, 
shown  in  Table  11,  reveal  a substantially 
greater  reporting  of  incidents  with  the  self- 
respondent method.  The  pattern  is  consist- 
ent for  each  type  of  crime,  though  the 
magnitude  of  the  ratio  varies. 

Another  important  technical  feature  of  the 
survey  was  examining  the  length  of  the  reczdl 


period.  The  effects  of  the  choice  of  the  ref- 
erence period  on  recall  have  been  documented 
fairly  extensively  from  LEAA/Bureau  of  the 
Census  reverse  record  checks,  (i.e.,  studies  com- 
paring survey-derived  information  with  police 
offense  reports,  where  the  sample  unit  is  the 
named  victim  in  police  files.)  A general 
principle  that  can  be  inferred  from  these  recall 
studies  is  that  the  accuracy  of  survey-derived 
incidence  data  increases  as  the  length  of  the 
recall  period  decreases.  In  other  words,  asking 
respondents  to  report  incidents  a day  old 
produces  less  bias  from  memory  failure  than 
asking  them  to  report  incidents  a week  old. 
Memory  bias,  however,  is  not  the  only  design 
parameter  to  consider  in  choosing  an  optimum 
reference  period.  Sample  size  plays  a major 
role,  as  well.  For  example,  the  longer  the  recall 
period  used,  the  smaller  the  sample  size  re- 
quired to  produce  data  at  a given  degree  of 
reliability.  Thus,  whereas  sampling  errors  de- 
crease with  an  increasing  length  of  reference 
period,  nonsampling  errors  (in  the  form  of 
respondent  memory  failure)  increase. 

As  a result  of  these  considerations,  that  is, 
balancing  cost  against  precision  and  accuracy, 
and  in  view  of  future  LEAA/Bureau  of  the 
Census  victimization  surveys,  the  reference 
period  was  narrowed  to  a choice  between  6 
months  and  12  months.  Respondents  were 
asked  to  report  the  month  in  which  each  vic- 
timization took  place.  Results  were  tabulated 
(see  Table  12),  comparing  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  incidents  for  the  first  6 months  of  1970 


Table  4.  Standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages  of  households 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Base 

of 

percentage 

Estimated  percentage 

2 or  98 

5 or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

35  or  65 

50 

250 

8.2 

12.7 

17.5 

25.3 

27.8 

29.2 

500 

5.8 

9.0 

12.4 

17.9 

20.0 

20.6 

1,000 

4.1 

6.4 

8.7 

12.6 

13.9 

14.6 

2,500 

2.5 

4.0 

5.5 

7.9 

8.7 

9.1 

5,000 

1.8 

2.8 

3.9 

5.6 

6.1 

6.4 

1 0,000 

1.3 

2.0 

2.7 

3.9 

4.3 

4.6 

25,000 

.8 

1.3 

1.7 

2.5 

2.7 

2.9 

50,000 

.6 

.9 

1.2 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

100,000 

.4 

.6 

.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

250,000 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.8 

.9 

.9 

325,000 

.2 

.3 

.5 

.7 

.8 

.8 
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Tables.  Standard  errors  of 
estimated  numbers  of  businesses 
in  Dayton 

(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Characteristic 

Size  of 
estimate 

Standard 

error 

All  businesses  with  burglary 
or  robbery 

4,130 

1,020 

Retail/wholesale  business 
burglary 

1,516 

370 

Retail/wholesale  business 
robbery 

237 

90 

Burglary  of  business  with: 

No  paid  employees 

330 

90 

20  or  more  paid  employees 

566 

210 

Receipts  of  $1  million  or 
more 

347 

140 

Receipts  of  less  than 
$10,000 

293 

80 

Location  inside  city 

1,773 

380 

Location  inside  city's 
low-income  area 

786 

260 

Table  7.  Standard  errors  of 
estimated  numbers  of  incidents  in 
Dayton  businesses 

(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Characteristic 

Size  of 
estimate 

Standard 

error 

All  businesses  with  burglary 
or  robbery 

7,290 

2,140 

Retail/wholesale  business 
burglary 

2,613 

680 

Retail/wholesale  business 
robbery 

274 

100 

Burglary  of  business  with: 

No  paid  employees 

476 

160 

20  or  more  paid  employees 

1,279 

720 

Receipts  of  $1  million  or 
nrxjre 

512 

220 

Receipts  of  less  than 
$10,000 

458 

150 

Location  inside  city 

2,997 

600 

Location  inside  city's 
low-income  area 

1,425 

450 

with  the  estimated  number  of  incidents  for 
the  last  6 months. 

Independent  evidence  suggests  that  there  is 
very  little  seasonal  variation  between  the  two 
halves  of  a calendar  year.  The  survey  figures, 


however,  show  a dramatic  difference  between 
the  estimates  by  time  of  year  reported.  This 
pattern  persists  for  both  self-respondents  and 
household  respondents,  though  the  disparity 
is  greater  for  the  latter.  These  figures  reflect 
the  joint  effect  of  greater  memory  fading  in 


Table  6.  Standard  errors  of 
estimated  percentages  of 
businesses  in  Dayton 

(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Characteristic 

Size  of 
estimate 
(percent) 

Standard 

error 

All  businesses  with  burglary 
or  robbery 

21.9 

2.2 

Retail/wholesale  business 
burglary 

23.2 

3.9 

Retail/wholesale  business 
robbery 

3.6 

1.7 

Burglary  of  business  with: 

No  paid  employees 

8.9 

2.4 

20  or  more  paid  employees 

25.2 

4.1 

Receipts  of  $1  million  or 
more 

21.1 

3.1 

Receipts  of  less  than 
$10,000 

10.3 

2.7 

Location  inside  city 

25.0 

5.6 

Location  inside  city's 
low-income  area 

23.5 

9.7 

T able  8.  Standard  errors  of 
estimated  number  of  businesses  in 
San  Jose 

(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Characteristic 

Size  of 
estimate 

Standard 

error 

All  businesses  with  burglary 
or  robbery 

4,780 

890 

Retail/wholesale  business 
burglary 

2,381 

410 

Retail/wholesale  business 
robbery 

473 

110 

Burglary  of  business  with: 

No  paid  employees 

683 

170 

20  or  more  paid  employees 

490 

110 

Receipts  of  $1  million  or 
more 

368 

100 

Receipts  of  less  than 
$10,000 

613 

160 

Location  inside  city 

733 

740 

Location  inside  city's 
low-income  area 

366 

690 
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Table  9.  Standard  errors  of 
estimated  percentages  of 
businesses  in  San  Jose 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Characteristic 

Size  of 
estimate 
(percent) 

Standard 

error 

All  businesses  with  burglary 
or  robbery 

19.4 

2.6 

Retail/wholesale  business 
burglary 

29.2 

3.9 

Retail/wholesale  business 
robbery 

5.8 

1.9 

Burglary  of  business  with: 

No  paid  employees 

9.3 

3.1 

20  or  more  paid  employees 

29.5 

5.4 

Receipts  of  $1  million  or 
more 

28.0 

6.8 

Receipts  of  less  than 
$10,000 

9.6 

3.2 

Location  inside  city 

20.1 

4.3 

Location  inside  city's 
low-income  area 

22.9 

6.2 

the  earlier  months  and  telescoping  of  incidents 
from  the  first  6-month  period  into  the  second 
6-month  period. 


Table  10.  Standard  errors  of 
estimated  numbers  of  incidents  in 
San  Jose  businesses 


(68  chances  out  of  100) 


Characteristics 

Size  of 
estimate 

Standard 

error 

All  businesses  with  burglary 
or  robbery 

8,737 

1,810 

Retail/wholesale  business 
burglary 

4,518 

1,080 

Retail/wholesale  business 
robbery 

613 

140 

Burglary  of  business  with: 

No  paid  employees 

1,208 

360 

20  or  more  paid  employees 

1,121 

340 

Receipts  of  $1  million  or 
rrvDre 

928 

320 

Receipts  of  less  than 
$10,000 

946 

240 

Location  inside  city 

3,204 

1,550 

Location  inside  city's 
low-income  area 

2,679 

1,510 

Table  11.  Estimates  of  1970 
incidents  by  respondent  method, 
Dayton  and  San  Jose  combined 


Type  of  incident 

Respondent  techniques 

Self 

Household 

Ratio  of 
self  to 
household 

Strong-arm 

robbery 

1,307 

621 

2.10 

Armed  robbery 

994 

845 

1.18 

Robbery  attempts 

2,140 

974 

2.20 

Aggravated  assault 

2,273 

1,489 

1.53 

Simple  assault 

6,094 

4,928 

1.24 

Attempted  assault 

12,441 

7,195 

1.73 

Rape  and 

attempted  rape 

484 

399 

1.21 

THE  PILOT  SURVEY 

AND  OTHER  CRIME  STATISTICS 

It  is  likely  that  the  data  in  this  report  will 
be  compared  with  data  from  various  other 
sources.  The  reader  should,  however,  be  cau- 
tioned concerning  some  of  the  important  dif- 
ferences between  these  and  other  crime  data. 

The  Uniform  Crime  Reports 

The  best-known  independent  source  of 
crime  statistics  is  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
(UCR),  published  annually  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI).  The  classifica- 
tion of  crime  incidents  in  the  victimization 
survey  was  based  on  the  elements  character- 
izing each  crime  incident.  This  classification 
makes  it  possible  to  categorize  criminal  events 
in  terms  of  the  context  of  motivation  and  be- 
haviorism as  well  as  to  adhere  to  the  defini- 
tions used  by  police  agencies  for  reporting 
incidents  to  the  FBI  for  the  UCR.  (cf.  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Handbook). 

Subst2mtial  differences  in  coverage  remain, 
nevertheless.  The  largest  difference  arises  from 
the  fact  that  police  statistics  on  crime  incidence 
are  derived  from  reports  that  citizens  make  to 
the  police,  whereas  the  survey  data  include 
victimizations  not  reported  to  police  as  well 
as  those  reported.  It  should  be  noted  also  that 
according  to  the  survey,  many  more  crimes  are 
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Table  12.  Estimates  of  1970  incidents  by  respondent  method  by  when 
occurring  — Dayton  and  San  Jose  combined 


Type  of  incident 

Respondent  technique  and  time  of  occurrence 

Self-respondent 

Household  respondent 

First 

6 months 
of  1970 

Last 

6 months 
of  1970 

Ratio  of 
last  6 to 
first  6 

First 

6 months 
of  1970 

Last 

6 months 
of  1970 

Ratio  of 
last  6 to 
first  6 

Strong-arm  robbery 

544 

762 

1.40 

210 

410 

1.95 

Armed  robbery 

438 

556 

1.27 

218 

627 

2.88 

Robbery  attempts 

957 

1,184 

1.24 

408 

567 

1.39 

Aggravated  assault 

1,066 

1,207 

1.13 

808 

681 

.84 

Simple  assault 

2,688 

3,406 

1.27 

2,190 

2,738 

1.25 

Attempted  assault 

4,892 

7,549 

1.54 

2,689 

4,507 

1.68 

Rape  and  attempted  rape 

86 

394 

4.35 

67 

332 

4.95 

reported  to  the  police  than  are,  in  turn,  re- 
ported in  police  statistics.  There  could  be  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this  discrepancy,  in- 
cluding survey  response  errors,  classification 
by  the  police  of  events  as  crimes  not  covered 
in  this  survey,  recording  by  the  police  of  fewer 
events  than  are  reported  to  them,  and  so  forth. 
In  addition,  the  survey  estimates  of  commercial 
l2irceny  do  not  include  shoplifting  and  em- 
ployee theft— two  types  of  inventory  shrinkage 
that  survey  methodology  is  not  yet  advanced 
enough  to  measure.  Finally,  the  personal 
crimes  covered  in  the  survey  relate  to  persons 
who  are  16  or  older;  to  the  extent  that  per- 
sons younger  than  16  are  victimized  by  as- 
saultive violence  or  personal  theft,  the  results 
do  not  parallel  agency  statistics. 

Other  survey-derived  victimization  data, 
such  as  the  studies  conducted  for  the  Presi- 
dent’s Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  established  in 
1965,  are  not  directly  comparable  to  the  re- 
sults presented  in  this  publication.  Both  the 
commission-sponsored  studies  and  the  current 
survey  were  experimental  in  several  basic  but 
different  ways,  such  as  questionnaire  wording 
and  format  and  respondent  procedures. 

The  National  Crime  Panel 

As  a result  of  the  Dayton-San  Jose  survey 
findings,  a number  of  methodological  refine- 
ments are  being  made  in  the  statistical  pro- 
cedures of  the  National  Crime  Panel  (NCP). 
Therefore,  comparisons  between  data  in  this 


report  and  those  forthcoming  from  the  NCP 
should  be  made  with  caution,  also. 

Basically,  the  NCP  uses  a nationwide  sample 
of  individuals,  households,  and  businesses  rep- 
resentative of  the  country  as  a whole.  The 
same  sample  is  interviewed  twice  a ye£ir  about 
experiences  with  crime  in  the  period  since  the 
last  interview.  The  data  are  aggregated  and 
published  four  times  a year.  This  statistically 
sophisticated  approach  provides  a reliable 
empirical  measure  of  changes  in  the  extent 
and  nature  of  crimes  of  theft  and  violence. 
As  an  adjunct  to  this  nationwide  quarterly 
report,  separate  reports  will  be  published  for 
the  central  city  in  13  major  metropolitan 
centers  each  year,  reporting  on  at  leeist  26 
major  cities  in  the  first  two  years  of  reports. 

Though  the  Dayton-San  Jose  report  is  in 
many  respects  prototypical  of  reports  to  be 
issued  in  connection  with  the  National  Crime 
Panel,  there  are  several  major  differences 
between  the  two.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant differences  are  presented  here. 

1.  The  National  Crime  Panel  (NCP)  data 
are  collected  using  the  self-respondent  tech- 
nique entirely.  The  Dayton-San  Jose  project 
used  a household-respondent  method  in  half 
the  survey  units,  which  resulted  in  under- 
stating the  incidence  of  crime. 

2.  The  personal  survey  universe  for  the  NCP 
is  persons  12  or  older.  In  the  Dayton-San  Jose 
study  the  universe  consisted  of  persons  16  and 
older. 
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3.  The  basic  unit  of  analysis  for  socio- 
economic distributions  and  the  associated  rates 
of  victimization  in  the  NCP  is  the  victim, 
rather  than  persons  victimized  one  or  more 
times.  A person  (or  household)  can  be  a 
victim  several  times  in  a given  period  of  time; 
consequently  there  are  more  victims  than 
there  are  persons  (or  households)  victimized. 
The  rates  of  victimization  will  be  correspond- 
ingly higher  in  NCP  reports  than  in  the 
Dayton-San  Jose  survey.  Also,  counts  of  vic- 
tims in  each  of  the  crime  categories  are  addi- 
tive, unlike  counts  of  persons  victimized  one 
or  more  times.  (See  the  Glossary  for  a dis- 
cussion of  the  concept  of  multiple  victimiza- 
tion.) 

4.  The  crime  classification  categories  for 
the  NCP  have  been  modified  from  those  used 
in  this  report  to  reflect  more  precisely  the 
multiple-offense  nature  of  criminal  victimiza- 
tion. For  example,  robbery  often  is  accom- 
panied by  physical  assault  on  the  victim,  just 
as  forcible  rape  sometimes  is  committed  in 
conjunction  with  a theft.  Therefore,  more 
descriptive  categories  are  used  in  the  NCP, 
such  as  “assaultive  violence  with  theft,”  “rob- 
bery without  assault,”  “rape  with  theft,”  etc. 
These  categories  are  delineated  with  enough 
detail,  however,  so  that  they  can  easily  be 
recombined  to  conform  to  the  legal  labels  for 
events  and  to  the  traditional  crime  statistics 
categories  used  by  the  FBI  in  its  Uniform 
Crime  Reports. 

For  the  Dayton-San  Jose  survey,  robberies 
committed  with  or  without  assault  are  so 
labeled  (see  the  detailed  data  tables  in  Appen- 
dix III).  When  rape  and  robbery  were  simul- 
taneously committed  upon  the  same  victim, 
however,  the  event  was  categorized  as  a rape. 
The  impact  of  this  procedure  on  the  Dayton- 
San  Jose  results  is  trivial,  however,  because  of 
the  inconsequential  number  of  such  cases  in 
the  survey. 

5.  For  Dayton-San  Jose  the  household, 
rather  than  the  person,  was  designated  as  the 
victim  of  noncommercial  larceny  events,  irre- 


spective of  where  the  victimization  took  place 
or  who  was  actually  affected.  This  designation 
meant  that  household  crimes  included  not  only 
those  larcenies  occurring  at  home,  but  also 
such  “personal”  victimizations  as  the  theft 
of  personal  belongings  from  school  or  athle- 
tic lockers,  restaurant  coat  rooms,  one’s  office, 
and  so  forth.  For  the  NCP  these  personal 
larceny  events  are  ascribed  to  the  person 
actually  victimized,  so  that  his  relevant  demo- 
graphic characteristics  can  be  analyzed.  House- 
hold larcenies— those  actually  occurring  at 
home— will  be  counted  as  household  crimes. 
With  this  procedure,  the  household  victimiza- 
tion rates  for  the  NCP  will  be  decidedly  lower 
than  if  the  Dayton-San  Jose  procedure  were 
used;  but  personal  victimization  rates  will  not 
be  correspondingly  higher. 

6.  In  the  NCP,  banks  and  government- 
owned  liquor  stores  are  included  in  the  universe 
of  establishments  for  which  commercial  rob- 
bery and  burglary  are  ascertained.  These  were 
excluded  from  the  Dayton-San  Jose  survey, 
although  the  statistical  impact  on  the  survey 
estimates  was  not  significant. 

7.  A major  procedural  difference  between 
the  NCP  and  the  Dayton-San  Jose  survey  is 
the  questionnaire  format.  The  latter  survey 
utilized  multiple  forms  in  the  household  sector 
and  the  commercial  sector.  In  the  household 
sector,  a “screener”  was  used  along  with 
separate  incident  forms  for  personal  crimes  and 
for  property  crimes.  In  the  commercial  sector, 
a screener  was  also  employed,  with  separate 
incident  sheets  for  robbery  and  for  burglary. 
(See  Appendix  II  for  a full  description  and 
exhibits  of  the  survey  instruments.) 

For  the  NCP  a single  questionnaire  is  in  use 
for  the  household  and  commercial  sectors;  all 
the  pertinent  information  for  a given  respond- 
ent is  recorded  on  a single  form.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  this  changeover  will  have  any  im- 
portant substantive  effect.  Quality  control  is 
improved,  however,  not  only  with  greater  ease 
of  administration  by  interviewers  in  the  field, 
but  also  in  the  subsequent  handling  of  survey 
forms  in  office  processing. 
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APPENDIX  II 


SURVEY  INSTRUMENTS 


Two  versions  of  the  basic  Dayton-San  Jose 
survey  questionnaire  were  designed  for  the 
household  sample:  Form  SVC-1  (see  Illustra- 
tion 1),  for  households  where  any  responsible 
adult  provided  information  for  all  household 
members  16  and  older,  and  Form  SVC-IA 
(see  Illustration  2),  for  households  where  each 
member  16  or  older  was  interviewed  for  him- 
self. The  two  forms  were  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  methodologic£il  test  to  determine  the 
appropriate  respondent.  Although  the  format 
of  the  two  varied  slightly,  the  major  difference 
was  the  inclusion  of  a set  of  household  and 
individual  attitude  questions  on  Form  SVC-1  A 
for  self-respondents.  The  household  attitude 
questions  were  asked  of  the  first  person  inter- 
viewed, and  the  individual  attitude  questions 
were  asked  of  each  eligible  household  member. 

Both  forms  sought  basic  information  on 
characteristics  of  the  household  members. 
Both  forms  also  contained  a battery  of  ques- 
tions developed  to  screen  for  all  instances  of 
victimization  before  details  of  any  specific 
incident  were  collected.  Seven  household 
screening  questions  dealing  with  crimes  against 
property  were  asked  only  once  in  a household, 
since  they  pertained  to  the  entire  household. 
The  set  of  individual  screening  questions 
elicited  information  on  both  personal  and 
property  crimes  committed  against  each  house- 
hold member  16  or  older. 

Once  the  screening  phase  was  completed  in 
a household,  the  interviewer  obtained  the  de- 


tails of  each  reported  incident,  if  there  were 
any.  Two  different  forms  were  used  to  col- 
lect the  details  of  an  incident:  one  for  per- 
sonal crimes.  Form  SVC-2  (see  Illustration  3), 
and  one  for  property  crimes.  Form  SVC-3 
(see  Illustration  4).  Each  screening  question 
identified  the  appropriate  form  to  be  filled  out 
if  an  incident  were  mentioned. 

Both  incident  report  forms  included  such 
basic  information  as  the  time  and  place  of 
occurrence,  the  economic  loss  incurred,  re- 
ports to  the  police  and  other  authorities,  and 
related  details.  In  addition.  Form  SVC-2 
(Personal  Crime  Incident  Report)  included 
information  on  possible  injuries  to  the  victim, 
time  lost  from  work,  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  offender  as  perceived  by  the  victim. 

In  households  designated  for  Form  SVC-1 
(household  respondent),  the  initial  respondent 
answered  first  the  household  ch8iracteristic 
questions,  next  the  household  screening  ques- 
tions, then  the  individual  screening  questions 
for  each  eligible  member,  and  last,  any  re- 
sulting incident  report  forms.  In  the  remaining 
households  using  Form  SVC-1  A (self- 
respondent), the  initial  respondent  answered 
the  household  characteristic  questions,  the 
household  attitude  questions,  and  the  individ- 
ual screening  questions  with  £iny  resulting  in- 
cident report  forms  for  himself  only.  Every 
other  member  of  the  household  16  or  older 
was  interviewed  separately  for  the  individual 
attitude  questions,  individual  screening  ques- 
tions, and  any  resulting  incident  report  forms. 
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In  the  commercial  sector,  the  same  tech- 
nique of  screening  for  incidents  first  and  col- 
lecting details  later  was  followed.  The 
screening  questionnaire,  Form  S-152  (see 
Illustration  5),  had  two  parts:  P8irt  I covered 
characteristics  of  the  business,  and  Part  II 
contained  questions  on  the  number  of  bur- 
gl2iries  and  robberies,  including  attempts,  oc- 
curring during  1970,  as  well  as  on  the  insurance 
coverage  and  protective  measures  taken  by 
the  business. 

A distinct  incident  form  for  robbery  and  a 
similsir  one  for  burglary  were  completed  if  any 
incidents  were  reported  on  the  screening  sec- 


tion. The  burglary  form  (Form  S-152,  Sup- 
plement A;  see  Illustration  6)  included 
questions  about  time  and  place  of  occurrence, 
property  damage,  burglar  sdarm  system,  eco- 
nomic losses  and  recovery,  and  police  notifica- 
tion. 

The  robbery  form  (Form  S-152,  Supple- 
ment B;  see  Illustration  7)  excluded  the 
questions  on  property  damage  and  burglar 
alarm  system,  but  contained  questions  on  em- 
ployee injuries  and  offender  characteristics. 
A separate  incident  form  was  prepared  for 
each  burglary,  robbery,  and/or  attempt. 
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O.M.B.  No.  41-570081;  Approval  Expirai  May  31.  1971 


•ORM  SVC-1 

n ie-70i 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 
ACTINO  as  collecting  agent  for  the 
LAW  enforcement  assistance  A OMI  NI  S T R A TI  ON 
U.S,  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

PILOT  CITIES  VICTIMIZATION  SURVEY 

1971 


NOTICE  - AN  information  which  would  permit 
identification  of  the  individual  will  be  held 
strictly  confidential,  will  be  used  only  by 
persons  engated  in  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
survey  and  will  not  be  disclosed  or  released 
to  others  for  any  other  purpose. 


A.  Address  (House  No.  and  street)  (Apartment  No.  or  other  identification) 


City 


State 


ZIP  code 


Expected  No. 
of  units 


B.  Com rol  number 
PSU  I Segment  No. 


Serial  No. 


C.  Interviewer 


D.  Type  of  segment 

TA  NTA 


E.  Type  of  respondent 

t JiiJ  Household 
respondent 

2 f"  I Self-respondent 


F.  Geographic 
recode 


G.  RECORD  OF  CALLS 


Date 

Time 

O.m. 

p.m. 

Comments 

o. m. 

p. m. 

o. m. 

p. m. 

o. m. 

p. m. 

<\  v> 

H.  REASON  FOR  NONINTERVIEW 

Typ.  A □ Re 

□ No 

□ Te 

□ Otf 

usal 

one  at  home  - Repeated  calls 

mporarily  absent 

Return  date  

T Q Vac 

< c\ 

TypaTt  Der 

al  resioVoce  pfsewhere 

er  - Spec/rV 

nolished 

er  - Specify 

\terview  'N/' 

Interview  time 

Date  completed  < \N 

X Interview  time 

Date  completed 

Besan 

a.m. 

p.m. 

Endad 

o. m. 

p. m. 

\ o.m. 

^ ^ p.m. 

Ended 

o. m. 

p. m. 

o. m. 

p. m. 

o. m. 

p. m. 

o. m. 

p. m. 

o. m. 

p. m. 

Notes 
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HOUSEHOLD  CHARACTERISTICS  - Continued 


13.  I hov*  listed  (Reod 
nomes  in  item  I,  po^e  2) 
Have  I missed  » 

any  bobies  or  small 
children?  

— ony  lodgers,  boarders, 
or  persons  in  your 
employ  who  live  here?  . . 


— onyone  who  usuolly  lives 
here  but  i s owoy  at 
present  traveling,  or 
in  a hospitol? 


anyone  else  stoying 
here? 


Circle 

Y N 

14.  Is  this  home 
(oportment) 
owned  or  being 
bought  by  you, 
or  is  it  rented? 

l5o. 

How  long  has 

1 i ved  in 

Y 

N 

(head) 

this  county? 

Y 

N 

(pi3J*  Owned  or 

being 
bought 

1 1 year 

or  more 

2 , Rented 

2 Less  than 

3 ] No  cash 

^ a year 

Y 

N 

rent 

b. 

How  many  months? 

Y 

N 

19.  (Other  than  the  . . . business) 
does  onyone  in  this  household 
operote  0 business  from  this 
oddress? 


@ 1 n No 


2 ^ Yes  — What  kind  of 
business  ss  that? 


16.  Whot  IS  your 

telephone  number^ 


17.  Whot  IS  the  best 
time  to  coll? 


p.m. 


Remarks 


18.  Whot  wQs  the  totol  income  of  this 
fomily  during  the  post  12  months? 
This  includes  woges  ond  salories, 
net  income  from  business  or  form, 
pensions,  dividends,  interest,  rent, 
and  ony  other  money  income  received 
by  the  members  of  this  fomily. 

iS^Okv  fiosncord  where  'leeded) 


@ 0 I 


Under  S 1 ,000 


HOUSEHOLD  SCREEN  OUESTI 


All  of  the  following  questions  refer  to  the  entire  year  of  1970,  that  is, 
between  Jonuory  1 ond  December  31,  of  last  year. 

20.  During  1970  did  anyone  break  into  or  somehow  illegoily  get  into  you 
(home/oportment),  goroge,  or  another  building  on  your  property? 


21.  Did  onyone  get  into  a place  where  you  or  ony  member  of  your  fomily 
were  tempororily  stoying,  such  as  o vocation  home,  a friend's  home 
0 hotel,  and  toke  something  belonging  to  you  or  your  fomily? 


22.  (Other  than  the  incidents  just  mentioned)  did  you  find  o doo 
a lock  forced,  or  any  other  signs  of  on  attempted  break  in? 


02 

S 1 ,000  to  S 1 .999 

03 

2.000  to 

2,999 

04 

3.000  to 

3.999 

05 

a, 000  to 

a. 999 

06 

5.000  to 

5,999 

07 

6.000  to 

7.499 

oe 

7.500  to 

9.999 

09 

10,000  to 

M,999 

1 5.000  to 

24,999 

P;0(X)  and  over 


ow  many  times? 

(Property) 

0 ; No 

r~^  Yes  — How  mony  times? 

(Property) 

@ 0 1 No 

Yes  — How  mony  times? 

(Property) 


23.  Was  anything  ot  oil  stolen  that  is  kept  outside 
to  be  left  out,  such  as  a bicycle,  o gorden  hos 


23. 


o ■]  No 

^ Yes  — How  many  times? 


24.  Did  you  or  anyone  in  your  fo> 
onytime  lost  year? 


(Property) 


.another  motor  vehicle 


24. 


0 ' * ] No  - SKIP  to  /nferviewer  /nstruction.  .tem  27 

1 Yes  — How  mony? 


Number 


25.  Did  onyone  steal  it,  TRY  to  steol  it,  or  use  it  without  permission? 


25. 


[07S)  0 : No 

I Yes  — How  many  times? 

tProperty) 


26.  Did  onyone  steol  or  TRY  to  steol  port  of  the  car  itself,  such  os  the 
battery,  hubcaps,  tape^deck,  and  so  forth? 


26. 


0 ] No  - S</P  to  /nterviewer  Instruction,  item  27 

Yes  — How  mony  times? 

(Property) 


y 


27. 


INTERVIEWER  INSTRUCTION 


Ask  Individual  Screen  Questions  for  each  household  member  16  or  over  listed  on  poge  2, 
beginning  with  heod  of  household. 


roRM  SVC  - 1 1 1 1-  ie-  70> 
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INDIVIDUAL  SCREEN  QUESTIONS 

The  following  questions  refer  only  to  thinps  that  hanoenerl  rn 

Name/you 

during  1970. 

28.  Did  . . . hove  his  pocket  picked/her  purse  snotched 
onytime  lost  yeor? 


28. 


Line  No. 


@ 0 n No 

I I Yes  — How  many  times? 


.(Personal) 


29.  Did  anyone  toke  something  (else)  directly  from  . . . 
either  by  using  force  or  by  threatening  him/her,  such 
os  by  o stickup  or  mugging? 


29. 


0 n No 

[33  Yes  — How  many  times? 


. (Personal) 


30.  Did  onyone  try  to  rob  ...  by  using  force  or 
threotening  to  horm  him/her? 


30. 


(@  0 Q No 

(33  — How  many  times? 


, (Personal) 


31.  During  1970,  did  onyone  steal  things  from  inside  o cor, 
such  os  pockoges  or  clothing,  that  belonged  to  ...  ? 


31. 


@)  0 [□  No 

[33  Yes  — How  many  times? 


. (Property) 


32.  Was  anything  stolen  from  . . . while  ot  work  or  somewhere 
else,  such  os  in  a theater  or  restouront,  or  while  troveling? 


32. 


0 [□  No 

i I Yes  — How  mony  times? 


. (Property) 


33.  Was  onything  (else)  stolen  from  . . . lost  year? 


33. 


0 □ No 

I I Yes  — How  many  times? 


34.  Did  . . . find  any  evidence  that  someone  ATTEMPTED  to 
steal  something  that  belonged  to  him/her? 


35.  (Other  thon  any  incidents  you've  already  mentioned) 
during  1970,  was  . . . knifed,  shot  at,  or  ottacked  in 
some  other  way  by  anyone  ot  all? 


36.  Did  anyone  beat  . . . up,  hit  or  kick  him,  or  throw 
something,  such  as  a rock  or  chair,  at  him? 


37.  Did  anyone  THREATEN  to  beat  ...  up  or  THREATEN  . . 
with  o knife,  gun,  stick,  or  some  other  weapon? 


34, 


0 n No 

[31  Yes  — How  mony  time^ 


@0  □ 

n 


y times? 

(Personal) 


times? 

(Personal) 


Was  this  0 phone  threat? 

Yes 

f~  I No  — How  many  times  were  you  threotened? 

(Personal) 


38.  Did  anyone  try  to  ottack  . . . insjm^  other  way? 


09?)  0 □ No 

I I Yes  — How  many  times? 


. (Persona!) 


39.  (Other  than  any  incidents  yooNe  mentione^M^fore) 

Did  . . . hove  ony  reoson  du 

police  to  report  something  that  happe^a^  him  which 
he  thought  wos  o crime? 


0 □ No 

[33  Yes  — Describe 


In  what  month  did  this  incident  happen? 

Month 

Year 


40.  Did  anything  hoppen  to  . . . during  1970  which  he 

thought  was  a crime,  but  did  NOT  report  to  the  police? 


40. 


@)  0 n No 

I I Yes  - Describe 


In  what  month  did  this  incident  happen? 

Month 

Year 


41. 


INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ITEM 


> 


41. 


is  this  the  last  household  member  about  whom  you  are  to 
ask  the  Individual  Screen  Questions’ 


I I No  — Ask  Individual  Screen  Questions  for  next  household  member. 
[31  Yes  — All  “No's"  to  Screen  Questions  for  entire  househo/d? 

[~]  Yes  - End  interview 

33)  No  — Fill  appropriate  incident  reports 
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28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


45 


INDIVIDUAL  SCREEN  QUESTIONS 


The  following  questions  refer  only  to  things  that  happened  to 


Name/you 


. during  1 970. 


28.  Did  . . . hove  his  pocket  picked/her  purse  snatched 
anytime  lost  year? 


28. 


Line  No. 


|@)  0 □ No 

I Yes  — How  mony  timos? 


.(Personal) 


29.  Did  onyon*  toke  something  (else)  directly  from  . . . 
either  by  using  force  or  by  threotening  him/her,  such 
os  by  0 stickup  or  mugging? 


29. 


0 □ No 

I I Yes  — How  many  times? 


, (Personal) 


30.  Did  anyone  try  to  rob  ...  by  using  force  or 
threotening  to  horm  him/her? 


30. 


1@  0 □ No 

I I Yes  — How  many  times? 


(Personal) 


31.  During  1970,  did  onyone  steal  things  from  inside  a cor, 
such  os  pockoges  or  clothing,  that  belonged  to  ...  ? 


31. 


@)  0 □ No 

I I Yes  — How  many  times? 


. (Property) 


32.  Was  Anything  stolen  from  . . . while  at  work  or  somewhere 
else,  such  os  in  o theater  or  restaurant,  or  while  troveling? 


32. 


i(@  0 □ No 

I I Yes  — How  mony  times? 


39.  (Other  than  any  incidents  you  ve  m^tiomd  before) 

Did  . . . hove  any  reason  durinp^9^to  loll  the 
police  to  report  something  th^hoppen^  to  him  which 
he  thought  wos  o crime? 


I® 


In  what  month  did  this  incident  happen? 

Month 

Year 


40.  Did  anything  hoppen  to  . . . during  1970  which  he 

thought  was  o crime,  but  did  NOT  report  to  the  police? 


40. 


@)  0 n No 

I I Yes  - Describe 


I® 


In  what  month  did  this  incident  hoppen? 

Month 

Year 


y 


41. 


INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ITEM 


Is  this  the  last  household  member  about  whom  you  are  to 
ask  the  Individual  Screen  Questions? 


41.  I n No  - Ask  Individual  Screen  Questions  for  next  household  member. 

I I Yes  - All  "No's"  to  Screen  Questions  for  entire  household? 

[31  Yes  - End  interview 
[31  No  - Fill  appropriate  incident  reports 
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O.M.B.  No.  4I-S7008I:  Approval  Expires  May  31 


(971 


PORM  SVC-IA 

( I u ie.70» 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Bureau  of  the  census 

ACTtNO  AS  COLLECTING  AGENT  FOR  THE 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

PILOT  CITIES  VICTIMIZATION  SURVEY 

1971 


A.  Address  (House  No.  and  street)  (Aportment  No.  or  other  identification) 


City 

C.  Interviewer 


State 


ZIP  code 


D.  Type  of  segment 

TA  NTA 


Expected  No. 
of  units 


NOTICE  - All  information  which  would  permit 
identification  of  the  individual  will  be  held 
strictly  confidential,  will  be  used  only  by 
persons  engaged  In  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
survey  and  will  not  be  disclosed  or  released 
to  others  for  any  other  purpose. 


B.  Cont  rol  number 
PSU  I Segment  No. 


Serial  No. 


E.  Type  of  respondent 

1 Q Household 

respondent 

2 Self-respondent 


F.  Geographic 
recode 


48 


HOUSEHOLD  CHARACTERISTICS 


1.  Name  CLear  name  tirtt) 
W>tot  la  the  nome  of  the 
heed  of  thie  hewaehetd? 
Whot  ore  the  nomea  of 
oil  other  peraona  who  ore 
livirtg  or  atoying  here? 


Name 


Name 


Nemo 


Name 


Name 


Name 


Name 


Name 


Name 


2. 

Line 

No. 


01 


(©' 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


07 


08 


09 


@)*  11 


3. 

Retadonahip 
CO  household 

head 


1 Q Head 

2 Q Wife  of  head 

J Own  child 

under  18 

4 Ocher  rel. 

5 Q Non-»elativ( 


Fill  for  oil  houaeho/d  mem6era 


1 □ Head 

2 Q Wife  of  head 

3 03  Own  chi  Id 

under  16 

4 Q Ocher  rel. 

$ Q Non^relacivt 

1 Q Hoad 

2 Q Wife  of  head 

3 Own  child 
under  18 

4 Q Other  rel. 

5 Q Non-relatii^ 

1 Q Head 

2 Q Wife  of  head 

3 03  Own  child 

under  18 

4 □ Ocher  rel. 

5 Q Non»relacive 

1 Q Head 

2 Q Wife  of  head 

3 Q Own  child 

under  18 

4 Q Other  rel. 

5 Q Non*retative 

! □ Head 

2 □ Wife  of  head 

3 [0  Own  child 

under  18 

4 □ Other  rel. 

$ Q Nor>«relaclve 

1 0]  Head 

2 Q Wife  of  head 

3 03  Own  child 

under  18 

4 □ Ocher  rel. 

5 .^^^t^^relativi 


10 


under 

4 □ Oth^ 

5 Q Non-n 

1 Q 

2 Q Wife  of  head 

3 03  child 

under  16 

4 03  Other  rel. 

5 03  Non-relative 

! 03  Head 

2 03  head 

3 03  Own  child 

under  16 

4 03  Other  rel. 

5 Q Non-relative 

1 Q Head 

2 03  head 

3 01  Own  child 

under  18 

4 03  Other  rel. 

5 OJ  Non-relative 


1 03 

2 013  Widowed 

3 □ Divorced 

4 03  Separated 

3 [01  Never 
marriec 

1 Q Married 

2 03 

3 03  Divorced 

4 03  Separated 

5 03 

married 


3 [_J  uivorceo 

4 Q Separated 


Married 
1 1 Widowed 

3 Q Divorced 

4 Q Separated 
B 01  Never 


1 03  ^ rned 

2 03  Widowed 

3 Q Divorced 

4 03  Separated 

5 [O  Never 

marriet 

1 Q Married 

2 (O  Widowed 

3 03  Divorced 

4 03  Separated 

5 03  Never 


1 03  Married 

2 03  Widowed 

3 03  Divorced 

4 Q Separated 

5 03  Never 

married 

1 03  Mamed 

2 03  Widowed 

3 03  Divorced 

4 03  Separated 

5 03  Never 


1 03  Married 

2 03  Widowed 

3 03  Divorced 

4 03  Separated 

5 03  Never 

married 

1 03  Married 

2 03  Widowed 

3 Q Divorced 

4 03  Separated 

5 03  Never 


1 I of  3 


Fill  for  houtohold  momborn  16* 


1 1,  WKat  i»  the 
highest  grade 
(or  year)  af  regular 
• chaal  • . . hat 
ever  attended? 

1 O Never  aaer>ded 

or  KmOeriarren 

2 01  Elamaniary 

3 Q High  school 


(No. 
of 

4 03Collefe  J years) 

1 P I Never  attended 

or  Kindergarten 

2 03  Elementary 
s03  N'fh  school 


(No. 

of 

years) 


1 03  Never  attended 

or  Kindergarten 

2 03  Elementary 

3 03  N'th  school 
3 Collage 


(No. 

of 

years) 


Never  atter>ded 
or  Kindergarten 

2 Q Elementary 

3 03  N'fh  school 
4 1 ] College 


(No. 

of 

years) 


1 Never  attended 
or  Kindergarten 

2 Q Elementary 
> D Nigh  school 
4 1 I College 


(No. 

of 

years) 


1 03  Never  attended 

or  Kindergarten 

2 Q Elementary  “ 

S D High  school 
4 1 I Ccllege 


(No. 

of 

years) 


1 03  Never  attended 

or  Kindergarten 

2 r3  Elementary  ' 

> □ High  school 
4 I I College 


(No. 

of 

years) 


1 Q Never  attended 

or  Kindergarten 

2 Q Elementary  " 

5 Q H'lh  school 
4(0  College 


(No. 

of 

years) 


1 03  Never  attended 
or  Kindergarten 

2 1 1 Elementary  ~]  ^ 

3 C3  High  school 

4 03  College 


(No. 

of 

years) 


1 Q Never  atter>ded 

or  Kindergarten 

2 ( 1 Elementary 

3 D High  school 

4 O]  College 


(No. 

of 

years) 


1 03  Never  atter>ded 

or  Kindergarten 

2 03  Elementary 

3 03  Hi^h  school 
4[  I College 


(No. 

of 

years) 


12.  Did 

cempleN 

fhe* 

grede 

(yer)? 


jQno 


tQ  Y.i 
iQno 


iQ  Y.i 
jQNo 


'□y« 

2 0 No 


iQy.. 

iQ  No 


'□Ym 

No 


t □ Yei 

zDNo 


' □ Yei 
2 0 No 


tQYM 
jQ  No 


!(□  Yes 
20  No 


FORM  SVC.  1 A ( I 1>  1 e-70) 
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13.  1 have  listed  (Reod 

Circle 

nomes  in  item  1,  poge  2) 

Y N 

Hove  1 missed  — 

- any  babies  or  small 

children? 

Y N 

— any  lodgers,  boorders. 

or  persons  in  your 

employ  who  live  here?  . . . 

Y N 

— anyone  who  usually  lives 

here  but  i s away  ot 

present  troveling,  or 

in  a hospital? 

Y N 

— anyone  else  stoying 

here?  

Y N 

HOUSEHOLD  CHARACTERISTICS  - Continued 


19.  (Other  thon  the  . . . business) 
does  anyone  in  this  household 
operote  a business  from  this 
address? 

’ □ No 

an  Yes  - What  kind  of 

business  is  that? 


14.  Is  this  home 
(apartment) 
owned  or  being 
bought  by  you. 
Of  is  it  rented? 

(pT^  1 n Owned  or 
bought 

2 n f^ented 

3 n No  cash 
rent 


15a. 


How  long  has 
lived  i n 


(head) 

this  county? 

1 n * 

or  more 

2 n Less  than 
^ a year 


b.  How  many  months? 


16.  What  i s your 

telephone  number? 


17.  Whot  is  the  best 
time  to  call? 


p.m. 


Notes 


18.  What  was  the  total  income  of  this 
family  during  the  past  12  months? 
This  includes  wages  and  salaries, 
net  income  from  business  or  form, 
pensions,  dividends,  interest,  rent, 
and  any  other  money  income  received 
by  the  members  of  this  family. 

(Show  flashcard  where  needed) 

(oi^  0 1 Q Under  $ 1 ,000 

02  □ $ 1 .000  to  $ 1 ,999 

03  □ 2,000  to  2.999 

04  □ 3,000  to  3.999 

05  Q 4,000  to  4.999 

06  □ 5,000  to  5,999 

07  1^  6,000  to  7,499 

08  □ 7.500  to  9.999 

09  n 10,000  to  14.999 

10  □ 15,000  to  24.999 

1 1 Q]  25,000  and  over 


HOUSEHOLD  ATTITUDE  QUESTIONS 


20.  How  long  have  you  lived 
at  this  address? 


1@) 


1 Q Less  than  I year  \ 24a. 

an  '-2  years  ,•  aSK  21a, 

3 □ 3-5  years  ' 

4 n l^ore  than  5 years  - SKIP 

to  24a 


Is  there  anything  you 
don't  like  about  this 
neighborhood? 


21o.Why  did  you  select  this 
particular  neighborhood? 
Any  other  reoson? 

(Mork  all  that  apply) 


'(p^  1 n Like  the  people  in  the  area 

2 n Good  schools 

3 n Safe  from  crime 

4 n No  traffic  problems 

5 n Only  place  I could 
find  housing 

6 n Price  was  right 

7 n Close  to  job 

8 n *^‘rid  of  nei 
I wanted  to  liv 

9 n Liked  the  house 
0 n Other  - Specify 


(If  more  than  one  reason) 

b. Which  reason  would  you  soy 
was  the  most  importont? 


22.  Where  did  you  live  befo 
you  moved  here? 


(If  more  th^n  onfc  onswer) 
Which  probletawCuld  you 
y is  the  most  serious? 


Do^^u  do  your  major  food 
^topping  in  thi s 
borhood? 


(City,  county  and  State) 


23a. Why  did  you  leave  there? 
Any  other  reason? 


(Mark  all  that  apply) 

1 n New  job  here  or  closer 

to  job  here 

2 n Climate  (here  or  there) 

3 CD  Wanted  better  housing 

4 n Needed  larger  or 

smaller  house/apartment 

5 I I Better  location  - 

higher  status 

6 n neighborhood  run  down 

7 n “element"  moving  in 

8 □ Crime  in  old  neighborhood  - 

afraid 

9 Q]  Other  - Specify 


. When  you  shop  for  things 
other  thon  food,  such 
as  clothing  end  generol 
merchondise,  do  you 
USUALLY  go  to  suburban 
or  neighborhood  shopping 
centers  or  do  you  shop 
“downtown"? 

b.  Why  is  that?  Any  other 


(If  more  than  one  reason) 
. Which  one  would  you  say 
was  the  most  importont 
reoson? 


hot?  Anything  else? 

II  that  apply) 

deteriorating 
^owded 

fte  or  fear  of  crime 
Public  transportation 
problem 

I Inadequate  shopping  In  area 
I Neighborhood  changing  — 
bad  “element"  moving  in 
I Other  — Specify 


.Enter  item  number 


@ 0 □ Yes 

[J]  No  — Why  not?  (Mark  most  important) 

1 No  stores  in  neighborhood 

2 Q]  Stores  in  neighborhood 

inadequate  (better  stores  elsewhere) 

3 □ No  parking  in  neighborhood 

4 Crime  or  fear  of  crime 

5 □ Other  - Specify 


(p^  1 Q Suburban  or  neighborhood 
2 Q]  Downtown 


(Mark  o//thot  apply) 

(p^  1 Q Parking 

2 I 1 Inadequate  transportation 

3 Q More  convenient 

4 Q Better  selection 

5 Q]  Afraid  of  crime 

6 n Store  hours  better 

7 □ Ot her  - Specify 


Enter  item  number 


(If  more  than  one  reason) 
b. Which  reoson  would  you  say 
was  the  most  important? 


27. 


Enter  item  number 


INTERVIEWER  INSTRUCTION> 

respondent,  beginning  with  Individual  Attitude  Questions.  Then  obtain 
interviews  with  all  other  household  members  16  or  over  listed  on  page  2. 


FORM  SVC  • I A < 1 1.  16-70 1 
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INDIVIDUAL  ATTITUDE  QUESTIONS 


28o.  How  oHon  do  you  go  out  in  tho  ovoning  for  ontortainmont  tuch  os 
to  dinnor,  a show  or  o club? 


b.  Do  you  go  out  moro  or  loss  now  thon  you  did  o yoor  or  two  ogo? 


28o. 


(If  more  than  one  reason) 

c.  Which  reason  would  you  toy  is  the  most  importont? 


(If  box  I,  2,  or  3 is  marked  in  28a.  ask  d.  If  not  skip  to  question  29) 
d.  When  you  do  go  out  (or  dinner  or  to  o show  in  the  evening,  is  it  usuolly 
in  the  city  or  outside  of  the  city? 


e.  Why  do  you  usuolly  go  (outside  the  city)  (in  the  city)? 


d. 


(If  more  than  one  reason) 

f.  Which  reason  would  you  soy  is  the  most  importoe 


Now  I’d  like  to  ask  some  questions  about  crime. 

29.  Within  the  post  yeor  or  two,  do  you  think  that  crimelfl  yoy^eighl 
has  increased,  decreosed,  or  remqidWd  about  the  somi 


Line  No. 


I I Once  a week  or  more 

r~1  Less  than  once  a week -more  than  once  a month 
I I About  once  a month 
I I 2 or  3 times  a year 

I I Less  than  2 or  3 times  a year  or  never 


O About  the  same  - SKIP  to  d 

' Why? 
sQ  Less  » 

s Q Money  situation 

4 Q Convenience 
s □ Transportation 

6 Q]  Famiiy  responsibility 

7 Q Crime  or  fear  of  aime 
a Q Other  - Specify  -y 


ter  Item  number 

in  the  city 

de  of  the  city 
SKIP  to  29 

I I More 
l □ Parking  prh 
1 T 00  much  crlfl 
to  do 

pr  facilities  (restaurants, 
iters,  etc.) 

dore  expensive  in  other  area 
Q Other  - Specify — y 


other  place 


Enter  item  number 

1 Q Increased 

2 Q]  Decreased 
s □ Same 

4 Q]  Don't  know 

s Q]  Haven't  lived  here  that  long 


30o.  ffow  sofe  do  you  feel  being  out  oloiiV  ii^^r  neighborhood  of  night? 


ofe  do  you  feel  being  out  olone  in 


30a. 


b.  How  obout  during  the 
your  neighborhood? 


’ □ Very  safe 


I SKIP  to  31 
2 P~|  Reasonably  safe  ) 

s Q Somewhat  unsafe 

4 Q Very  unsafe 


1 □ Very  safe 

2 t I Reasonably  safe 

3 □ Somewhat  unsafe 

4 Q]  Very  unsafe 


c.  Hot  onything  evur  hoppenud  to  you  In  your  noighborhood  or  to  somoono 
you  know  thot  mokos  you  ofrotd  to  bo  on  tko  stroots  around  boro? 

d.  Hovo  you  rood  or  hoord  about  anything  hopponing  to  othor  pooplo  on 
tho  stroots  in  this  noighborhood  thot  mokos  you  afraid  to  bo  out? 

o.  Is  tho  noighborhood  dongorous  onough  to  meko  you  think  about  moving 
somowhoro  olso? 


(@  1 Q No 

2nYes  - SKIP  to  e 


d. 


@)  ' □ No 

2 0 Yes 


'□No 

□ Yes  — Why  don’t  you?  (Mark  most  importont 
reason) 

1 □ Can't  afford  to 

2 Q Can't  find  other  housing 

3 □ Relatives  nearby 

4 Q Convenient  to  work 

5 □ Plan  to  move  soon 

6 □ Other  - Specify-^ 
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INDIVIDUAL  ATTITUDE  QUESTIONS  - Continued 

(OoT)  1 Line  No. 

Line  No. 

(ooi)  Line  No. 

(o^  ' n Once  a week  or  more 

2 O Less  than  once  a week  - more  than  once  a mo. 

3 Q]  About  once  a month 

« 2 or  3 times  a year 

5 Less  than  2 or  3 times  a year  or  never 

@)  ' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 Once  a week  or  more 

1 Less  than  once  a week  - more  than  once  a mo. 

1 About  once  a month 
□ 2 or  3 times  a year 

1 Less  than  2 or  3 times  a year  or  never 

(O^  1 (221  Once  a week  or  more 

2 1221  Cess  than  once  a week  - more  than  once  a mo. 

3 [22i  About  once  a month 

4 (221  2 or  3 times  a year 

5 ' ] Less  than  2 or  3 times  a year  or  never 

0 O About  the  same  - SKIP  to  d 

Why? 

2 0 Less) 

3 □ Money  situation 

I n Convenience 

5 T ransportatlon 

6 n]  Family  responsibility 

7 Q Crime  or  fear  of  crime 

8 Q Other  - Specify 

• 

(0^  0 □ About  the  same  - SKIP  to  d 
' □More  1 

2 □ Less  ) 

3 □ Money  situation 

4 □ Convenience 

5 □ Transportation 

6 1 1 Family  responsibility 

7 □ Crime  or  fear  of  crime 

8 □ Other  - Specify  -y 

• 

(0^  0 □ About  the  same  - SKIP  to  d 

1 □ More  I 

2 □ Less  I 

3 □ Money  situation 

4 □ Convenience 

5 □ Transportation 

6 □ Family  responsibility 

7 □ Crime  or  fear  of  crime 

8 □ Other  - Specify  -y 

Enter  Item  number 

^21^  Enter  item  number 

^4^  Enter  item  number 

(o^  t Usually  In  the  city 

2 Usually  outside  of  the  city 

3 Q About  equal  - SKIP  to  29 

(0^  1 □ Usually  In  the  city 

2 □ Usual  ly  outside  of  the  city  , 

3 □ About  equal  - SKIP  to  29 

Usually  in  the  city 

J Usually  outside  of  the  city 
equal  — SKIP  to  29 

(O^  1 More  convenient 

2(33  Parking  problems 

3 n nnuch  crime  in  other  place 

4 More  to  do 

5 □ Better  facilities  (restaurants, 

theaters,  etc.) 

6 More  expensive  in  other  area 

7 Other  — Specify  — y 

(p^  1 □ More  convenient 

2^  Parking  problems  . 

3 □ Too  much  crime  In  other  pla^ 

4 □ More  to  do 

5 □ Better  facilities  (restaurants,  'V 

theaters,  etc.)  'v 

6 □ More  expensi/€  In  othels^rea  ^5 

7 □ Other  - Sp<^ 

(MBN  1 1 Ij^re  convenient 

2pn  PaUdp^Voblems 

3 C^Joo  mucn  crime  in  other  place 

4 □ Mo^gxfo  do 

5 □ Better  facilities  (restaurants, 

theaters,  etc.) 

^ □ More  expensive  in  other  area 

7 □ Other  - Specify  —y 

(p49)  Enter  item  number 

(o«) 

(g)  1 [□  Increased 

2 Q]  Decreased 

3 Same 

4'  ] Don't  know 

5 Q]  Haven’t  lived  here  that  long 

M50)  ' iTvl^rewed  \ '' 

\ 2 ^ DeVea^^  \ 

\ \ > 

4?^  Ooir^sknoA 
s □ »3aveVt  7<^d  here  that  long 

(0^1  □ Increased 

2 (221  Decreased 

3 (221  Same 

4 (221  Don’t  know 

5 (221  Haven’t  lived  here  that  long 

(051)1  [ ] Very  safe  1 \ 

^ SKIP  to  3\  V\ 

2 QJ  Reasonably  safe  1 \ \ > 

3 Somewhat  unsaje—^  \ 

4 Very  unsafe/^  / \ \ 

. (05l)i  □ Ver^^'^e  1 

• SKIP  to  31 

'>,^2 123  Reasonably  safe  ‘ 

3p  1 Somewhat  unsafe 
s.  — 

4 [22  Very  unsafe 

(oiT)  1 1221  Very  safe  ) 

SKIP  to  31 

Reasonably  safe  ) 

3 (23  Somewhat  unsafe 

4 (23  Very  unsafe 

!~j  Very  safe  V ^ 

2 ! I Reasonably  saT^^“^^i^  \ 

3 Q Somewhat  unsafe  I 

4 Very  unsafe 

1 □ Very  safe 

2 1 1 Reasonably  safe 

3 □ Somewhat  unsafe 

4 □ Very  unsafe 

(^1  □ Very  safe 

2(23  f^easonably  safe 

3 (23  Somewhat  unsafe 

4 (23  Very  unsafe 

(0^  1 □ No 

2 □Yes  - SKIP  to  e 

@)  1 □ No 

2Q  Yes  - SKIP  to  e 

(@  1 □ No 

2 □Yes  - SKIP  to  e 

(@)'  n 

2 0 Yes 

(§)  1 □ No 

2 0 Yes 

@)i  □ No 

2^  Yes 

(055)°>^^° 

Q] Yes  — Why  don  t you?  (Mark  most  important 
reason) 

1 n Can’t  afford  to 

2 Q]  Can’t  find  other  housing 

3 1 1 Relatives  nearby 

4 Q]  Convenient  to  work 

5 Plan  to  move  soon 

6 □ Other  - Specify  —y 

(055)°^^° 

L — X □Yes-Why  don’t  you?  (Mark  most  important 

reason) 

1 □ Can't  afford  to 

2 □ Can’t  find  other  housing 

3 □ Relatives  nearby 

4 □ Convenient  to  work 
s □ Plan  to  move  soon 

6 □ Other  - Specify  —y 

^ ° [Z3 

— ' l23Ves-Why  don’t  you?  (Mark  most  important 
reason) 

1 (22  Can’t  afford  to 

2 (23  Can't  find  other  housing 

3 [22  Relatives  nearby 

4 23  Convenient  to  work 

5 [23  Plan  to  move  soon 

6 [2]  Other  - Specify  -y 

FOPM  SVC-lB  (1l-1fl-70I 
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INDIVIDUAL  ATTITUDE  QUESTIONS  - Continued 


Line  No 


31.  How  do  you  think  your  neighborhood  compores  with  others  in 
this  metropoliton  oreo? 


31. 


054j  ' ' ' more  dangerous 

2 ' ] More  dangerous 

3 ; J]  About  average 
« Less  dangerous 
5 [”]  Much  less  dangerous 


32a.  Are  there  some  ports  of  this  metropoliton  oreo  where  you  hove  o 
reason  to  go  during  the  day  but  ore  ofroid  to? 


32o. 


^^0  Q No 

' ) Yes  — Which  »«ction(»)? 


Number  of  specific 
places  mer^tionea 


b.  How  obout  ot  night?  Are  there  some  ports  of  this  oreo  where  you 
hove  0 reason  to  go  but  ore  ofroid  to? 


0 No 

^]Yes  - section(s)? 


33o.  Would  you  soy,  in  generol,  that  your  locol  police  ore 
doing  a good  job,  on  overoge  job,  or  o poor  job? 


b.  In  what  way  could  they  improve? 


33a.; 


Good  — SKIP  to  34a 
rage 


34a.  Now  I hove  some  questions  about  your  opinions.  Pleose  toke 
Look  at  the  FIRST  pair  of  stotements.  Which  one  do  you  ogre 


b.  Which  of  the  SECOND  group  do  you  agree  with  most? 


c.  Which  of  the  THIRD  group? 


35.  Do  you  think  that  most  peop 

change  their  activities  becouse 


36.  In  general,  hove  you  limited  or  chong 
because  of  crime? 


Crimes  of  violence  usually  occur  between 
people  who  know  each  other. 

2(33  Crimes  of  violence  usually  occur 
between  strangers. 


(p^i  Q Crime  is  LESS  serious  than  the  newspapers 
and  TV  say. 

2 Q Crime  is  MORE  serious  than  the  newspapers 

and  TV  say. 

3 The  newspapers  and  TV  are  about  right. 


octivities 


(p^  1 ;_'J  My  chances  of  being  attacked  or  robbed  have 
gone  up  in  the  past  few  years. 

2 03  I have  less  chance  of  being  attacked  or  robbed 

now  than  in  the  past  few  years. 

3 [33  Things  haven’t  changed  in  the  past 

few  years. 

(©  1 □ Yes 
2'^  No 

(@  0 n No 

333  Yes  — Whot  hove  you  done? 


r 


Notes 
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1 □ Crimes  of  violence  usually  occur  bet' 

people  who  know  each  other. 

2 Q Crimes  of  violence^ 
between  stranger^  " 

I 1 □ Crime  is  LESS  s 
newspapers  and 

2 Q Crime  is  MORE  serious  than 
newspapers  and  TV  say 

3 The  newspapers  and  TV 


I I Crime  is  LESS  serious  than  the 
newspapers  and  TV  say. 

2 I I Crime  is  MORE  serious  than  the 

newspapers  and  TV  say. 

3 Q The  newspapers  and  TV  are  about  right. 


(5^  1 I I Crimes  of  violence  usually  occur  between 
people  who  know  each  other. 

2 □ Crimes  of  violence  usual  ly  occur 
between  strangers. 

(^^1  I I Crime  is  LESS  serious  than  the 
newspapers  and  TV  say. 

2 I I Crime  is  MORE  serious  than  the 

newspapers  and  TV  say. 

3 Q The  newspapers  and  TV  are  about  right. 


1 □ My  chances  of  being  attacked  or  robbed 

'' — ^ have  gone  up  in  the  past  few  years. 

2 03  I have  less  chance  of  being  attacked  or 

robbed  now  than  in  the  past  few  years. 

3 03  Things  haven’t  changed  in  the  past 

few  years . 


^^1  03  My  chances  of  being  attacked  or  robbed 
^ — have  gone  up  in  the  past  few  years. 

2 I I I have  less  chance  of  being  attacked  or 

robbed  now  than  in  the  past  few  years. 

3 I I Things  haven’t  changed  in  the  past 

few  years  . 


03  My  chances  of  being  attacked  or  robbed 
^ ^ have  gone  up  in  the  past  few  years. 

2 0]  I have  less  chance  of  being  attacked  or 
robbed  now  than  in  the  past  few  years. 

3 03  Things  haven’t  changed  in  the  past 
few  years. 


35. 


36. 


(g)i  03  Yes 
2 □ No 


@ 1 03  Yes 
2n  No 


@)’  n Yes 
2 03  No 


@)o  0]  No 

I I Yes  — Whot  hove  you  done? 


@ 0 □ No 

] I Yes  — What  hove  you  done? 


(O^O  □ No 

I I Yes  — What  hove  you  done? 


INTERVIEWER  INSTRUCTION 

INTERVIEWER  INSTRUCTION 

Ask  Individual  Screen  Questions,  page  10 

Ask  Individual  Screen  Questions,  page  10 

INTERVIEWER  INSTRUCTION  ^ 


Ask  Individual  Screen  Questions,  page  10 


Notes 


roRM  tvc- 
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56 


INDIVIDUAL  SCREEN  QUESTIONS 


Th*  following  guostiont  rofor  only  to  things  that  hopponod 
to  you  during  1970. 


Line  No. 


45.  Was  your  pocket  picked/purse  snotched 
onytime  lost  year? 


45. 


@) 

(^onNo 

rn  Yes  — How  mony  timo*? 


, (Personal) 


46.  Did  onyono  fokt  somothing  (tiso)  diroctly  from  you 
• ithor  by  using  force  or  by  throotoning  you,  suck 
os  by  o stickup  or  mugging? 


46. 


@)  0 □ No 

Q]  Yes  — How  mony  times? 


. (Personal) 


47.  Did  anyone  TRY  to  rob  you  by  using  force  or 
threotening  to  Harm  you? 


47. 


(@  0 □ No 

Yes  — How  mony  times? 


. ( Personal) 


48.  During  1970,  did  anyone  steol  things  from  inside  o cor, 
such  os  pockoges  or  clothing,  that  belonged  to  you? 


48. 


0 Q No 

[31  Yes  — How  mony  times? 


(Properly) 


49.  Was  onything  stolen  from  you  while  at  work  or  somewhere 
else,  such  os  in  a theoter  or  restouront,  or  while  traveling? 


49. 


@)  0 □ No 

rn  Yes  — How  m^ 


50.  Wos  onything  (else)  stolen  from  you  lost  year? 


51.  Did  you  find  any  evidence  that  someone  ATTEMPTED  to 
steal  something  that  belonged  to  you? 


52.  (Other  than  any  incidents  you've  oireody  mentioned) 
during  1970,  were  you  knifed,  shot  at,  or  attocked  in 
some  other  way  by  anyone  at  all? 


53.  Did  anyone  beat  you  up,  hit  or  kick  you,  or  throw 
something,  such  os  a rock  or  chair,  at  you? 


54.  Did  anyone  THREATEN  to  beat  y^^up  o^S^REATEN 
you  with  a knife,  gun,  stick,  or  son*  otl^r  wftAon? 


@ 0 


How  many  times? 

(Property) 


(Property) 


i No 

[Yes  — How  many  times? 


(Personal) 


0 □ No 

[31  Yes  — How  many  times? 


. ( Personal) 


@)  ' □ No 

2 (31  Yes  — Was  this  a phone  threat? 


55.  Did  anyone  try  to 


56.  (Other  than  ony  Incidents  ya^/vemamtioned  before) 

Did  you  have  any  reason  during  TtTO  to  call  the  police 
to  report  something  that  hoppened  to  you  which  you  thought 
wos  0 crime? 


5??)  oQYes 

31  No  — How  many  times  threatened? 

(Personal) 

@)  0 No 

I I Yes  — How  many  times? 

(Personal) 


@)  0 □ No 

I I Yes  — Describe. 


In  what  month  did  incident  happen? 

Month 

Year 


0 [□  No 

331  Yes  - Describe  . 


57.  Did  onything  happen  to  you  during  1970  which  you  thought 
wos  0 crime,  but  did  HOT  report  to  the  police? 


57. 


I® 


In  what  month  did  incident  happen? 
Month 


.Year 


58.  INTERVIEWER  CHECK 


ITEM  ^ 


Did  you  receive  all  "No's''  to  the  Screen  Questions  asked  of 
this  self-respondent? 


jg  I Q Tes  - Obtoin  interview  with  next  respondent  16  or  over 

' beginning  with  Individual  Attitude  Questions,  page  4. 

End  interview  if  this  is  last  respondent. 

I I No  -Fill  appropriate  Incident  Reports. 
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45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51 


52. 


53, 


54, 


@)o  □ No 

I i Yes  — How  many  times? 


INDIVIDUAL  SCREEN  QUESTIONS  ~ Continued 


Line  No. 


@)0  □ No 

Yes  — How  mony  times? 


.(Personal) 


Line  No 


.(Personal) 


Ltne  No 


p8q)o  ' ' j No 

] Yes  — How  many  times? 


. (Personal) 


No 

! I Yes  — How  many  times? 


(@o  □ No 
□ Yes 


.(Personal) 


How  many  times? 

(Personal) 


No 

[^  ] Yes  — How  many  times? 


. (Personal) 


(@  oQ  No 

n Yes  — How  mony  times? 


(@0  □ No 
□ Yes 


.(Personal) 


How  many  times? 
(Personal) 


p82)o  _ 1 No 

P]  Yes  — How  many  times? 


.(Personal) 


No 


[33  Yes  — How  mony  times? 

^(Property) 


(@0  □ No 
□ Yes 


How  many  times? 


083)0  □ No\  \ _ 

□ Yes  times? 


.(Property) 


Property) 


0^  No 

1 1 Yes  — How  many  times? 


(^0  □ No 
□ Yes 


How  many  times? 


.(Property) 


.(Property) 


(@o^  No 

I I Yes  — How  many  times? 


(@o^  No 
□ Yes 


.(Property) 


How  many  times? 


(Property) 


(@o^  No 

[33  Yes  — How  many  times? 


@0  □ No 
□ Yes 


.(Property) 


@0^  No 

{ 1 Yes  — How  many  times? 


-(Personal) 


@)o^  No 

33  Yes  — How  many  times? 


-(Pers 


@)t  □ No 

2 [3]  Yes  — Was  thi  s a phone  tlveo' 


(@0  □ No 

[3]  Yes  — How  many  times? 


.(Property) 


@0  □ No 

^3  Yes  — How  many  times? 


-(Personal) 


(O^o  □ No 

33  Yes  — How  many  times? 


.(Personal) 


(33 this  o phone  threat? 

^90)  oQYes 

I I No  — How  many  times  threatened? 

(Personal) 


(@'  □ No 

2 □ Yes  — Was  this  a phone  threot? 


090)  0 □ Yes 

I I No  — How  mony  times  threatened? 
(Personal) 


55 


56. 


(^o^  No 

I 1 Yes  — How  many  times? 


.(Personal) 


.090)  oDYes 

□]  No  — How  many  times  threatened? 

(Personal) 


(^0  □ No 

33  Yes  — How  many  times? 


(^0  □ No 

3^]  Yes  — How  many  times? 


.(Personal) 


. ( Personal) 


No 

□ Yes  - Describe . 


□□ 


^0  □ No 

□ Yes  - Describe. 


(@o  □ No 

33  Yes  - Describe  . 


In  whot  month  did  incident  happen? 

Month 

Y ear 


In  what  month  did  incident  happen? 

(O^  Month 

Year 


In  what  month  did  incident  happen? 

093)  Month 

Year  


57 


;^o^  No 

^ □ Yes  - Describe  . 


(^0  □ No 

□ Yes  - Describe  . 


(O^o  □ No 

□ Yes  - Describe. 


In  what  month  did  incident  happen? 

.Month 

Year 


In  what  month  did  incident  happen? 

Month 

Year 


In  whot  month  did  incident  happen? 

.Month 


. Y ear 


58. 


I I Yes  — Interview  next  respondent  16  + 

beginning  with  Individual  Attitude  Q*s.  p.4. 
End  interview  if  this  is  last  respondent. 

□ No  - Fill  appropriate  Incident  Reports 


33  Yes  — Interview  next  respondent  16  + 

beginning  with  Individual  Attitude  Q’s,  p.  4. 
End  interview  if  this  is  last  respondent. 

I I No  — Fill  appropriate  Incident  Reports 


3”]  Yes  — Interview  next  respondent  16  + 

beginning  with  Individual  Attitude  Q's,  p.  4. 
End  interview  if  this  is  last  respondent. 

I I No  — Fill  appropriate  Incident  Reports 
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FOUM  $VC.2 

t 11.  t»-70) 

U.S.  DCPAffTMENT  OP  COMMCPCE 
• uniAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

HOTICE  * All  information  MmcH  Mtould 

Control  No. 

LAM  BNFOMCEMCNT  ASSISTANCE  A OMi  Ni  S T K A TtON 

U.S.  OCPAPTMCNT  OF  JUSTICE 

parmit  idontification  of  individual 

will  Oa  hald  stnctiy  confidannal,  will 
ba  usad  only  by  parsons  an^aiad  m and 
for  tha  purposas  of  tha  survay  and  will 

Screen  Q.  No. 

PERSONAL  CRIME  INCIDENT  REPORT 

Pilot  Citioi  Victimi lotion  Survoy 

1971 

Line  No. 

(§) 

not  ba  disclosad  or  ralaasad  toothers 

for  any  other  purpose. 

Incident  No. 

© 

You  said  thot  during  1970  (refer  to  appropriate  screen 
question  for  description  of  type  of  crime),  (if  more  thon 
once  ) Lot'i  folk  obout  tht  firtt  timo  this  hopponod. 

la.  In  whot  month  did  this  incidont  hoppon? 


b.  About  whot  timo  did  it  hoppon? 


1o. 


b. 


Month 

Year 


105J  ' n 6 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

2 Q 6 P'"’-  to  midnight 

3 Q Midnight  to  6 a.m. 

4 Q Don't  know 


2.  Where  dirJ  thie  incident  take  place? 


3.  What  was  the  addres.? 


INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ITEM 


Look  at  Item  2.  Did  the  incident  take  place  inside  ^n 
home,  garage,  etc.,  home  of  friend  or  relative,  vacati 
home,  or  hotel  or  motel? 

5a.  Did  the  pertan  actually  get  in 
b.  Did  the  persen(t)  live  there  or  h 


c.  Wot  there  any  evidence,  tuch  at  o broken  ncWor  broken 
window,  that  the  perton  forced  hit  way  in/tried  to 
force  hit  way  in? 


d.  What  wot  the  cott,  if  ony,  of  repairing  the  damage  done 
to  the  building  when  the  perton  forced  hit  way  in/tried 
to  force  hit  way  in? 


e.  Who  poid  for  the  repoirt? 
(Mark  as  many  as  apply) 


f.  How  did  the  perton(t)  get  in/try  to  get  in? 

INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ITEM  ^ 


01  Q Inside  own  home/apartmen 

02  Q Inside  garage  or  other  build 

03  Q]  Inside  home  of  friend,  relative. 

04  Q Near  own  home,  in  yard,  sidewa 
o 5 □ On  t he  stre^ 


vacation  home 


06  □ Inside  schoo 

07  Q In  park,  field,  p' 

06  □ In  public  conveyan' 

idexore 

pmer 
oyee 
ir 


d,  parking  lot 


restaura 

customer 


station,  etc. 
owner’ 


Specify  . 


offVce,/?actory,  warehouse,  etc. 
3ther  - Specify  


(i^  1 □ Yes  - ASK  So 
2 □ No  - SKIP  to  6 

1 □ Actually  got  in 

2 □ Just  tried  to  get  in 


1 □ Yes  - SKIP  to  6 

^ ^ , [■  ASK  Sc 

3 Lj  Don  t know  I 


1 □ No  - SKIP  to  Sf 

I I Yes  - Whot  wot  the  evidence?  (Mark  as  many  as  apply) 

2 [U  Broken  window 

3 Forced  door 

4 □ Slashed  screen 

s □ Other  - Specify  


,112J  0 03  None  - SKIP  to  6 

$ . 00  (Dollars  only) 

X 03  Don't  know 


(m)  < □ Victim 

2 on  Landlord 

3 03  Insurance 

4 03  Other  - Specify 


SKIP 
to  6 


(jjj) 


6. 


Was  the  respondent  present  when  the  incident  took  place? 
(If  not  sure,  ask) 


(j^  1 □ Yes  - ASK  7 

2 03  No  - SKIP  to  12a,  page  3 
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PERSONAL  CRIME  INCIDENT  QUESTIONS  > Continved 


7.  Did  this  p«rton(s)  kav«  a weapon  such  os  o gun 
or  knife  or  something  he  wos  using  os  o weapon 
such  os  0 bottle,  stick,  or  wrench? 


7. 


i(r^ ' □ No 

2 Don’t  know 

[ I Yes  — What  was  the  weapon? 

3 Q Gun 

4 [ 1 Knife 

5 □ Stick 

6 □ Other  - Specify  


8a.  Did  the  person(s)  hit  you,  knock  you  down  or 
actually  ottock  you  in  some  other  woy? 

b.  Did  the  person(s)  threaten  you  with  harm  in 
ony  woy? 


c.  How  were  you  threatened? 

d.  How  did  the  person(s)  attock  you? 

e.  What  were  the  injuries  you  suffered,  if  any? 


f.  Were  you  injured  to  the  extent  thot  you  needed 
medicol  ottention  after  the  ottack? 


8a. 


@ 1 □ Yes  - SKIP  to  8d 
2 I I No 


1@)  1 □ Yes 

2 Q No  — What  actually  happened? 


SKIP  to  9 


SKIP  to  9 


g.  Were  you  hospitolized? 


9.  Did  you  lose  any  time  from  your  work  because  of 
this  incident? 


0 □ None  - SKIP  to  9 

1(g)  1 □ No  - SK/P  to  9 
2 □ Yes 

|(go  □ No 

I I Yes  — How  many  days? 

(g  1 □ No 

2 □ Not  emplo)^ 

□ Yes  - How 


10.  Was  the  crime  committed  by  ONLY  ONE  or  more 
then  one  person? 


2 n Son't  know 
SKIP  to  II 


3 Q More  than  one 


□ 

sQ  17-20? 

4 Q 21  or  over? 

5 Q]  Don't  know 

Wos  the  person  someone  you  knew 
or  was  he  o stranger? 

1 □ Stranger 

2 Q Don’t  know 

[ I Knew  —y 

Was  the  person  a 
relati  ve  of  yours? 

3n  Yes 
4 I I No 


Was  the  person  male  or  female? 

l(g  ' □ Male 

2 □ Female 

3 □ Don’t  know 


(g 


Was  he/ she  — 

1 □ White? 

2 Mexican? 

3 □ Negro? 

4 Q Other? 


SKIP 
to  1 1 


Specify 


5 Q Don’t  know 


Would  you  say  the  youngest  person  was 
(g  1 □ Under  12? 

^2n  12-16? 

3n  17-20? 

4 Q 21  or  over?  - SKIP  to  g 

5 □ Don’t  know 


Would  you  soy  the  oldest  person  was 
(g  ,□  Under  12? 

2n  12-16? 

an  17-20? 

4 n 21  or  over? 
s n Doo’t  know 


Were  ony  of  the  persons  known  to 
you  or  were  they  oil  strongers? 

(g  1 □ All  strangers 

2 n Don’t  know 

3 n Some  known 
I I Al  I known  — ^ 

Were  they  oil  relatives  of  yours? 
4 0 Yes 
si  I No 


(g 


Were 

'□ 

zQ 

an 


they  mole  or  female? 
All  male 
All  female 
Male  and  female 
Don’t  know 


(g 


Were 

'□ 

an 

an 

on 

an 

an 


they  - 
Only  white? 
Only  Mexican? 
Only  Negro? 
Only  other? 
Specify 


both  white  and  Negro? 
Some  other  combination? 
Specify  


7 Q Don’t  know 


roRM  ivc>2  (n.ie*70> 
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PERSONAL  CRIME  INCIDENT  QUESTIONS  - Continued 


11a.  Were  you  the  only  person  there  besides  the  offender? 


b.  How  many  of  these  persons  were  robbed/liormed 
or  threatened? 


11a. 


(g)  I □ Yes  - SKIP  to  l2o 
2 i No 


, Number 


None 


12a.  Was  something  stolen  or  token  from  you  without 
your  permission  that  belonged  to  you  personolly? 

(Interviewer:  If  respondent  was  the  owner  or  employee 
of  a store  or  other  commercial  establishment,  do  not 
include  anything  stolen  from  the  business  itself,  such 
os  cash  from  a register  or  merchandise.) 

b.  What  was  taken? 


c.  Where  wos  the  property  when  it  was  stolen? 


12a. 


@ □ Yes 

r~|  No  — Did  th«  p*rson(s)  ATTEMPT  to  toko  lomothing  from  you? 
2nYes  I 


d.  Altogothor^  whot  was  the  volue  of  the  property 
that  was  taken?  (Exclude  stolen  cash) 


e.  How  did  you  decide  the  value  of  the  property 
thot  was  stolen?  (Mark  os  many  os  apply} 


14.  Did  you  or  anyone  else  tell  the  pa 
this  incident? 


3 i No  \ 


SKIP  to  14 


i® 

i®. 


.(X)  cash  (Dollars  only) 


and  or 


, 77“=^ 

1^7^  1 Q Inside  own  home,  garage  or  other  buying  on  property 

2 Q Outside  (but  near)  home  \ C 

3 Q Inside  car  ^ ' 

4 On  car  (part  of  car) 
s Q]  On  person  (example:  in  pocket  or  be^ 
e Q In  desk,  lock^,  et^.  at  work 

7 Q]  Other  - Specify 


(Property) 


I I Yes  — Who  told  the  police? 
I®  1 Q Victim 

2 I I Relative 

3 □ Other  - Specify 


4 ( ( No  ~ What  was  the  reason  you  did  not  tell  the  police? 


15o.  Was  the  incident  reported  to  anyone  else,  such 
as  your  insurance  company,  a security  guard  or 
apartment  manager? 


b.  Who  reported  it? 


T 


ISo. 


I □ No  - SKIP  to  16 

' Q Yes  — To  whom  was  the  incident  reported?  (Mark  as  many  as  apply) 

2 Q]  Insurance  company 

3 Q Security  guard 

4 LH  Apartment  manager  or  landlord 

s □ Other  - Specify 


]@  ' □ Victim 

2 Q Relative 

3 Q Other  - Specify 


16. 


INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ITEM 


Is  this  the  last  incident  sheet  to  be  filled? 
Q No  - Go  to  next  incident  sheet 
I I Yes  — End  interview 


16. 


i® 


FORM  SV  C • 2 n !•  1 6>  70t 
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O.M.B.  No.  41  S -7 008 1 . Approval  Expires  May  31,  I 97  I 


FO  RM  SVC-3 

1*16*701 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 
ACTING  AS  collecting  AGENT  FOR  THE 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

PROPERTY  CRIME  INCIDENT  REPORT 

Pilot  Cities  Victimization  Survey 
1971 


NOTICE -All  information  which 
would  permit  identification  of  the 
individual  will  be  held  strictly 
confidential,  will  be  used  only 
by  persons  engaged  in  and  for 
the  purposes  of  the  survey  and 
will  not  be  disclosed  or  released 
to  others  for  any  other  purpose. 


Conirol  No. 

Screen  Quesiion  No. 

1 o 1 

1 

L me  No. 

@) 

Incideni  No. 

You  said  thot  during  1970  (refer  to  appropriate  screen 
question  for  description  of  type  of  crime).  (If  more  than 
once)  Let's  talk  about  the  first  time  this  happened. 


INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ITEM 


> 


Is  this  incident  report  for  theft  of  car  or  port  of  car? 


1 [;;  No  - SKIP  to  2 

( ' Yes  — Who  wos  the  principal  user  of  this  cor? 

2 r Head 

3 [~  Wife  of  head 

4 Son  or  daughter  o^heac 
s □ Entire  family 

6 CD  Other  - Specify. 


2.  In  what  month  did  this  incident  hoppen? 


@) 


_Month 


3.  About  what  time  did  it  happen? 


1 1C  1 6 a.m.  to  6 

to  midn 
It  to  6 a.m. 
^know 


4.  Where  did  this  incident  take  place? 


5.  What  was  the  address? 


own  home/apartment 

02  [~^nsi8«  garage  or  other  building  on  property 

03  CD  ln\de  rhme  of  friend,  relative,  neighbor,  vacation  home 

04  CD  Near>^e.  in  yard,  sidewalk  .etc. 

CD  On  the  street 

Inside  school 

In  park,  field,  playground,  parking  lot 
08  CD  public  conveyance  or  station 

CC  Inside  store,  restaurant,  bank  or  other  commercial  building 
Were  you  a customer,  employee  , or  owner? 

09  i Customer 

10  CD  Employee 

1 1 CD  Owner 

12  CD  Other  - Specify 


1 3 CD  Inside  office  , factory,  warehouse,  etc. 

1 4 CD  Other  - Specify 


0 CD  Don't  know 
Address 


6a, 


INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ITEM 


6a. 


Look  at  item  4.  Did  the  incident  take  place  inside  own 
home,  garage,  etc.,  home  of  a friend  or  relative,  vacation 
home,  or  hotel  or  motel? 


@)  ' □ No  - SKIP  to  7o 
zDYes 


b.  Did  the  person(s)  actuolly  got  in  or  just  try  to  get  in? 


c.  Did  the  person(s)  live  there  or  hove  a right  to  be  there? 


d.  Was  there  any  evidence,  such  os  a broken  lock  or  broken 
window,  that  the  person  forced  his  woy  in/tried  to  force 
his  woy  in? 


@)  ' n Actually  got  in 

2 CD  Just  tried  to  get  in 


1 [D]  Yes  - SKIP  to  7o 

2 CD  No 

3 CD  Don't  know 


d. 


1 CD  No  - SKIP  to  g 
[D]  Yes  — What  wos  the  evidence? 

2 ( ’ Broken  window 

3 C l Forced  door 

4 [';  Slashed  screen 

s ['  ] Other  - Specify  
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PROPERTY  CRIME  INCIDENT  QUESTIONS  - Contino.d 


6«>  What  was  th*  cost,  if  any,  of  rapairing  the  dotnage  done  to 
the  building  when  the  person  forced  his  way  in/'tried  to 
force  his  way  in? 


f.  Who  paid  for  the  repoirs? 


6e. 


(Mark  os  mony  os  opply) 


g.  How  did  the  person(s)  get  in  try  to  get  in? 


1(213)  0 

S 

X 


None  - Skip  to  To 
,00  (Dollars  only) 


Don't  know 

Victim 
Landlord 
Insurance 
Other  _ Specify^ 


SKIP 
to  7a 


® i~r  1 


^0.  Were  you  or  anyone  in  your  family  present  when  this 
incident  occurred? 


b.  Did  the  person(s)  hove  o weapon  such  os  o gun  or 
knife  or  something  he  was  using  os  o weapon  such 
os  o bottle,  stick  or  wrench? 


c.  Did  the  person(s)  hit  you  'them , knock  you  them  down  or 
actually  ottock  you/them  in  some  other  way? 


d.  Did  the  person(s)  threaten  you  them  with  harm  in  any  way? 


So.  Was  something  stolen  or  token  from  you  without  your 
permission  that  belonged  to  you  personally,  or  to  any 
member  of  your  fomily? 

(Interviewer;  If  respondent  was  the  owner  or  employee  of 
a store  or  other  commercial  establishment,  do  not  include 
anything  stolen  from  the  business  itself,  such  as  cosh 
from  a register  or  merchandise.) 


b.  What  wos  token? 


7o. 


(216)  I No  - SKIP  to  8o 
2 1 Yes 


1 3 - SKIP  to  Personal  Crime 

form  - note  your  action  at 

2 No 


3 r~]  Don't  know 


1 ,3]Yes  - SKIP  to  P 
form  — note 


d. 


port  Q.  7.  Keep  this 
t page. 


me  Incident  Report  Q.  8d.  Keep  this 
top  of  first  page. 


to  Personal  Chtfie  Incident  Report  Q.  8c.  Keep  this 
note  your  oction  ot  top  of  first  page. 


n Yes 


'•  [ INTERVIEWER  CHECK  11 

Look  at  8b.  Was  a car  or  other  motor 
reported  taken? 

d.  Wos  the  person  who  took  your  (cor/o 


vehicle) 


e.  Did  this  person  return  your  (cor/other  motor  vehicle)? 


No  Did  the  person(s)  ATTEMPT  to  toke 
something  from  you? 


SK/P  10  12 


00  cash  (Ootlors  only) 


(Property) 


1 n^o  - SKIP  to  9 

2 a Yes 

1 a ^ relative? 

2 a A friend? 

3 (a  An  employee? 

4 a Somebody  else  you  knew? 

5 a A stranger? 

e a know 


Specify 


' DYes 
k^No 


9.  Where  was  the  property  when  it  was  stolen? 


9. 


(2^  I [3]  Inside  own  home,  garage  or  other  building  on  property 

2 □ Outside  (but  near)  home 

3 □ Inside  car 

4 [33  On  car  (part  of  car) 

s [33  On  person  (example;  in  pocket  or  being  held) 

6 [331  la  desk,  locker,  etc.  at  work 

7 [331  Other  - Specify  


FORM  SVC*3 
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PROPERTY  CRIME  INCIDENT  QUESTIONS  - Continued 


lOo.  Altogether,  what  was  the  value  ef  the  property  thot  was  taken? 

(Exclude  stolen  cash) 


b.  How  did  you  decide  the  value  of  the  property  thot  wos  stolen? 

(Mark  as  many  as  apply) 


10a, 


b. 


^227)  X 1~  Cash  only  - SKIP  to  I la 

$ .00  (Dollars  only) 


[22^  1 I Purchase  price 

2 r~’  Replacement  cost 

3 I Personal  estimate  of  current  value 

4 Q]  Insurance  report  estimate 
s n"  Police  estimate 

6 [~  Don’t  know 

7 I Other  - Specify  


11a.  Did  you  get  all  or  part  of  the  stolen  money  or 
property  back,  including  anything  replaced  by 


insurance' 


b.  What  did  you  get  bock? 


c.  Whot  wos  the  value  of  the  property  you  got  back? 

(Exclude  recovered  cash) 


@)  0 [7]  N®'’® 

1 [7  All 

2 C' 


12.  Did  you  or  anyone  else  tell  the  police  about  this  incident? 


13o.  Was  the  incident  reported  to  onyone  else,  sue 

insurance  company,  a security  guord  or  aportmei 


b.  Who  reported  it? 


12. 


4 [7  No  — What  wos  the  reoson  you  did  not  tell  the  police? 


□ No  - SKIP  to  M 

I [ Yes  — To  whom  was  it  reported?  (Mark  as  mony  as  apply) 

2 [7  Insurance  company 

3 (71  Security  guard 

4 [7  Apartment  manager  or  landlord 

5 17  Other  - Specify 


7 Victim 
I I Relative 
7(  Other  - Specify 


14. 


INTERVIEWER  CHECK  ITEM 


y 


Is  this  the  last  incident  sheet  to  be  filled? 

1 7 No  - Go  to  next  Incident  sheet 

2 7 interview 


Notes 


14. 


@) 


FOPM  *vc*5 
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C.M.B.  NO.  4I-S7008I:  Approvol  Expiroi  M«y  31,  197  1 


NOTICE  » Your  report  to  tho  Cor^iul  Bureau  it  cor^fiOentiet  b)' 
law  (Title  1 3,  U.S.  Code).  It  may  be  teen  or^ly  by  twom  Centui 
employees  and  may  be  uted  only  for  ttatitiicel  purpotet. 

rONMS-lS2  US  DCPAMTMeNT  0^  COMMCMCe 

eURC*W  THC  CCNtUt 

1.  IDENTIFICATION  CODES 

COMMERCIAL  VICTIMIZATION  SURVEY 

PILOT  CITIES 

_lJ 

iJ  RO 

3-*  1 Segment 

3-*  1 Line  number 

1 

INTRODUCTION 


Good  morning  (oltornoon).  I’m  Mrs. from  tho  U.S.  Buroou  ol  tho  Contut.  Wo  ore 

conducting  a survey  in  this  oreo  to  meosure  the  amount  of  burglories  and  robberies  to 
which  businesses  hove  been  exposed.  In  order  to  light  crime,  the  Government  needs  to 
know  how  much  crime  there  is  and  where  it  is.  Many  crimes,  especially  small  ones,  ore 
never  reported  to  the  police  and  we  are  anxiaus  to  hove  a true  measure  ol  the  extent  of 
robberies  and  burglaries.  You  can  help  by  answering  some  questions  lor  me. 


Port  I - BUSINESS  CHARACTERISTICS 


2.  Person  furnishing  informotion 

1 Q]  Owner  or  partner  4 ^ AccgtrfOlM 

* !Z!]  5 ^ O^er  -^<^C(/y 

3 r~]  Clerk  

3.  It  this  butinett  owned  at  on  individuol 
proprietorship,  o portnerthip,  o corporotion, 
or  tome  other  woy? 

'M  1 Q Individual  proprietorship 

2 [J]  Partnership  ^ 

3 [7]  Corporation  \ y' 

*'  1 Other  - Specify  \ 

4.  How  mony  ettoblithmentt,  including  this 
one,  ore  operoted  by  you  (the  owner}? 

1 1 1 Onv‘'~~~**s^  2 1 12  toSg  □ 1 1 or  more 

5.  Did  you  (the  owner)  operote  this  butinett 
at  this  location  ot  t^  end  of  1970? 

33  k <^  \ 

1 — Ho’y  fTraiy  months  during^,J^0? 

2 Q No  ^Try  to  f/^d  prior  owner  and  interview  him. 

6.  Excluding  you  (the  owner)  (the  portnert), 
hew  mony  paid  employees  did  this  butinett 
average  during  1970? 

^ V[71None  \ \^  4n8-l9 

. 2^^  1 -3  \ 5 □ 20  or  more 

7o.  Whot  do  you  consider  your  kind  of  S.  ^ 

business  to  be?  \ 

''A  ' ' . V 

V \\  \ 

b.  Whot  ore  the  principol  line^'^i  merchondite 
sold,  products  manulact|md,  oV»rvic*s 
poriormod?  \ . 

liZ_SJi}\'~]S^grfcultural  services  08  estate 

[23  Communication  os  ^Retail 

' pa  P]  Construction  to  [73  Services 

04  77  ^Isctric,  gas,  and  1 1 | | Transportation 

sanitary  services  , j r-j  yy^o | es al e 

05  n Finance  and  credit  , 3 □ Other  - Specify 

06  [7] Insurance 

07  73  Manufacturing  

\ \ 

(lliii  1 Vii  Trnr  inn  Ijm  Hn  octivity\tft/ch 

best  dn^ribes  this  buVness) 

8.  Did  anyone  elt^xpeWite^ny  leased 
deportments  o^^oncf  ttiont  in  this 
store  during  19^^? 

2U  1 FT]  Yes  - Obtoin  informotion  on  leased  deportment(s)  os 

well  as  main  establishment.  Complete  separate 
questionnaire(s)  for  leased  department(s)  if 
owner  of  main  establishment  cannot  give  leased 
departmentfs)  information. 

2 1 1 No 

DO  NOT  ASK  ITEM  9 UNTIL  PART  II  AND  SUPPLEMENTS  A AND  B HAVE  BEEN  COMPLETED 

9.  Whot  were  your  approximate  tales 
or  receipts  for  the  year  ending 

December  31,  1970? 

END  THE  INTERVIEW 

1 73  Under  $10,000  5 73  $100,000  to  $499,999 

273  $10,000  to  $24,999  6 73  $500,000  to  $999,999 

3 73  $25,000  to  $49,999  7 [□  $1 .000,000  and  over 

473  $50,000  to  $99,999  e T Other  - Specify 

ENUMERATOR  USE  ONLY 


10a.  Reason  for  non-interview 

1 1 73  On  vacation 

2 73  Vacant;  unable  to  contact  landlord  or  prior  tenants 

3 1 1 Other  - Specify 

b.  Record  of  interview 

Date 

Time 

22-24  1 

Be^an 

Ended 

Length  of  interview 

a.m. 

a.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

Min. 

Notes 
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Port  II  > SCREEHIHG  QUESTIONS 


Now  wo'd  liko  to  know  whethor  this  business 
(or  its  leased  deportments  and  concessions) 
was  a victim  of  either  burglory  or  robbery 
lost  yeor. 

1o.  During  1970,  did  anyone  break  into  this 
place  of  business? 

11] 

1 Q Ves  - Go  to  / b 

2 Q]  No  - Skip  to  Ic 

b.  How  mony  times  did  this  happen  during  1970? 

26-27| 

Number  Fill  a SuDOlement  A Do»e  for  each  incident 

/f  "Yes"  in  la  add  "Other  than  the  incident(s) 
just  mentioned," 

28  1 

c.  During  1970,  did  you  or  anyone  who  works 
here  find  o door  jimmied,  o lock  forced,  or 
ony  other  signs  of  on  attempted  breok>in? 

1 1 1 Yes  - Go  to  Id 

2 Q No  - Skip  to  2o 

d.  How  many  times  did  this  happen  during  1970? 

29-30| 

Number  Fill  o Suoolement  A ooee  for  each  incident 

The  next  questions  cover  robbery  and 
attempted  robbery,  where  the  robber  used  a 
weapon,  force,  or  the  threat  of  force. 

2a.  During  1970,  were  you  or  onyone  who  works 
here  held  up  or  robbed  while  at  work? 

1 □ Yes  - Go  to  2b  \ \ 

2 □ No  - Skip  to  2c 

b.  How  many  times  did  this  happen  during  1970? 

32-33]  \ 

Number  Fill  a Sf^ppf^ent  B page  for  eo^  ir)bi^^t\ 

c.  During  1970,  were  you  or  onyone  who  works 
here  held  up  or  robbed  while  delivering  mer* 
chandise  or  carrying  business  money  outside 
the  business? 

^ 1 n Yes  - Go  to  2d  \ \ \ 

2 [m  No --SkT^Tr^So  N. 

d.  How  many  times  did  this  happen  during  1970? 

35-36]  — v\  \ 

NumberX  ■.  VillB  SuDOlement  a^ooae  'or  each  incident 

3a.  Do  you  now  hove,  or  have  you  ever,  hod 
insurance  ogoinst  burglary  and/or  robbery? 

-?Z^V  t n]  Yes,  now  have  it  - Complete  3b.  then  skip  to  4a 

\ 1 1 Used  to\av^^  - Complete  3b  and  3c,  then  skip  to  4o 

\ \ 3 Never  had\t  - skip  to  3d 

t know  to  4o 

b.  Does  (did)  the  insuronce  also  cover  other\ 
types  of  crime  losses,  such  os  vandalism  \ 
or  shoplifting  and  emplo/<e*t|ieft?  \ 



c.  You  soid  you  used  to  h\ve  tbi s iVvsurance. 

Did  you  drop  it  or  did  thV  comy^ny  xpneel 
your  policy?  \ 

JiSJ  \i  p]  Businessman  dropped  it 

2 1 1 Insurance  company  cancelled  policy 

d.  Why  htfV'en''^rou  ever  hod  ii^urVnce 
against  bjurglvy  or  robbery?  \ ^ 

—U  1 You  felt  you  couldn't  afford  it 

2 1 1 You  felt  you  couldn't  get  anyone  to  insure  you 

V 3 

3 You  felt  you  didn't  need  it 

4 [3^  Other  - Specify 

4a.  Whot  activi^tepT,  if  Jny,  hove  you  taken 
to  protect  vokr  stop^ooinst  burglary  and 
robbery  during  It/0? 

1 Q Alarm  system  - outside  ringing 

2 Q Central  alarm 

3 1^  Reinforcing  devices,  such  as  windows,  grates,  bars,  etc. 

4 ^ Guard,  watchman,  or  other  security 

5 □ Watch  dogs 

6 Q Firearms 

7 [31  Cameras 

e [3  Other  - Specify 

9 [3  None  — Do  not  ask  4b 

Refer  to  items  la.  Ic,  2a  and  2c  above.  If 
the  ar}swer  to  any  question  is  yes.  ask  this 
question.  Otherwise,  go  to  item  9.  port  /. 

b.  Was  (were)  the  step(s)  to  protect  your 
business  taken  after  the  crime(s)  you  just 
told  me  about  wos  (were)  committed? 

i£l 

t Q]  Yes  — Which  steps  were  token  offer  the  crime 
wos  committed?  (From  4a  above) 

|5'-58]  ,-]  3n  sn 

zD  «□ 

2 (3  No 

Notes 

If  no  inc id^nts,  be  sure  to  go  hock  to  part  I and  ask  item  9. 
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Transcribe  the  identification  codes 
cover  sheet  and  complete  a separate 
EACH  burglary. 

from  item  I of  the 
incident  poge  for 

1.  IDENTIFICATION  CODES 

XT 

jJro 

3-4  ISeement 

7-9  |Line  Number 

2 

O.M.B  No.  4I*S7008I:  Approval  Expires  May  31.  1971 


FORM  S«152  ' SURP  A> 
It  I •!  s>70) 


U.$.  DCPARTMCNT  OF  COMMERCE 
• URCAU  OF  THC  CENSUS 


BURGLARY  SHEET 

COMMERCIAL  VICTIMIZATION  SURVEY 
PILOT  CITIES 


10-11 1 I j BURGLARY  INCIDENT  NUMBER 

J 4 Record  which  incident  (Ist,  2nd,  etc.) 

I ▼ IS  covered  by  this  page. 


Read  only  for  the  FIRST  incident. 

This  series  of  questions  deals  with  the 
burglary(ies)  or  attempted  burglory(ies) 
you  hod  during  1970. 

2.  What  month  in  1970  did  this  (the  . . .) 
incident  take  ploce? 


0 1 □ January 

02  □ February 

03  □ March 

04  □ April 


os  □ May 
06  03 
07  □ July 
06  □ August 


09  [3]  September 

10  □ October 

1 1 (3]  November 

12  133  December 


3.  About  what  time  did  it  hoppen? 


'iir 


1 [33  6 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

2 (33  6 p.m.  to  midnight 


s [3]  Midnight  to  6 a.m. 
4 [31  Don't  know 


4.  Did  the  person  octuolly  get  in  or  just 
try  to  get  in? 


Hr  I [33  Actually  got  in 

2 [33  Ju*t  ttied  to  get  in 


5.  Was  there  evidence,  such  os  o broken  lock, 
0 broken  window,  or  on  olorm,  that  the 
burglar  forced  his  way  in? 


Tiir  I 133  Yes  - Go  to  6 

2 □ No  - Skip  to  7o 


Refer 
is  marked, 

3 respective 

9a.  How  much,  i 
repair  to  the 
by  insurance? 


1 □ None 


2 I I Does  not  have  insurance 

3 [3]  Don't  know 


b.  How  much,  if  ony,  of  your  loss  was 

recovered  by  meons  other  than  insurance? 


43-47 


1 (33  None  j 

2 33  Don't  know  / 


- Go  to  9c 
Skip  to  10 


c.  How  wos  it  recovered? 

(For  example,  returned  by  the  police.) 


'nr 


10.  Was  this  incident  reported  to  the  police? 


1 □ Yes 


2 33  No 


11.  Was  (were)  the  burglar(s)  caught? 


'□Yes 


233  No 


3 □ Don't  know 


Notes 


REIAINDER:  Be  sure  to  go  back  to  part  I and  ask  item  9, 
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O.M.B  No.  4I-S7008>:  Approval  Expires  May  31,  1971 


Transcribe  the  identification  codes 
cover  sheet  and  complete  a separate 
EACH  burglary. 

from  item  1 of  the 
incident  page  for 

1.  IDENTIFICATION  CODES 

Jj 

jJro 

3-4  Ise^ment 

7-9  [Line  Number 

2 

roRMS*152  (suPP-  A> 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 


BURGLARY  SHEET 

COMMERCIAL  VICTIMIZATION  SURVEY 
PILOT  CITIES 

BURGLARY  INCIDENT  NUMBER 

Record  which  incident  {1st.  2nd,  etc.) 
is  covered  by  this  page. 


Read  only  for  the  FIRST  incident. 

This  series  of  questions  deals  with  the 
burqloryfies)  or  ottempted  burgiory(ies) 
you  hod  during  1970. 

2.  What  month  in  1970  did  this  (the  . . .) 
incident  toke  place? 

3.  About  what  time  did  it  happen? 


4.  Did  the  person  actually  get  in  or  just 
try  to  get  in? 

5.  Was  there  evidence,  such  os  o broken  lock, 
0 broken  window,  or  an  alorm,  that  the 
burglar  forced  his  way  in? 

6.  Whot  was  the  cost,  if  any,  of  repairing  the 
domage  done  to  the  building  when  the 
burglar  forced  his  way  in? 


7a.  Do  you  have  a burglor  olorm  system? 

b.  Did  the  burglar  trigger  the  alarm  system 
when  he  broke  in? 

c.  How  effective  do  you  feel  your  burglar 
alarm  is  in  preventing  burglory? 


Refer  to  item  4 above.  If  box  2 is  moi 
skip  to  item  9. 

8a.  Did  the  burglar  take  any  money? 


b.  Did  the  burglar  toke  oi 
equipment,  or  supplies 


^s  t^  value  determi 


January  os  □ May 

I February  oe  Q]  June 

I March  07  Q July 

I April  08  I I August 


09  □ September 

10  Q October 

1 1 Q November 

12  03  December 


3 [3]  Midnight  to  6 a.m. 

4 Q Don't  know 


Refer  to  item^,  U.  if  either  box  3 or  4 
)S  mark^.a^/tOllask  9a  but  mark  box  2 or 
3 respecs^ely,  tpin  continue  with  item  9b. 

9a.  How  much,  it  ony,  of  your  loss,  including 
repoir  to  the  building,  was  recovered 
by  insuronce? 

b.  How  much,  if  any,  of  your  loss  was 

recovered  by  means  other  than  insurance? 


c.  How  was  it  recovered? 

(For  exomple,  returned  by  the  police.) 

10.  Was  this  incident  reported  to  the  police? 

11.  Was  (were)  the  burglar(s)  caught? 

Notes 


2n  No 


3 [33  Don't  know 


REMINDER:  Be  sure  to  go  back  to  part  I and  ask  item  9. 
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O.M.B.  Me.  4I-S700ei:  Approvtl  Expifi  M»y  31.  1971 


Transcribe  the  identification  codes  from  item  I of  the 
cover  sheet  and  complete  a separate  incident  page  for 
EACH  robbery. 


1.  IDENTIFICATION  CODES 


rowM  S-1S2  ituPe. 

tt 1-19-70I 


U.>.  OePARTUENT  OF  COHMCRCE 
• UNEAU  OF  THE  CENEUt 


ROBBERY  SHEET 

COMMERCIAL  VICTIMIZATION  SURVEY 
PILOT  CITIES 


j]  LlJ  ro 


I Segment 


7-9  L 


ine  Number 


10-11 


i 


ROBBERY  INCIDENT  NUMBER 

Record  which  incident  list.  2nd,  etc.) 
is  covered  by  this  pogg. 


Read  only  for  the  FIRST  incident. 

This  series  of  questions  deols  with  the 
robhery(ies)  you  hod  during  1970. 

Whot  month  in  1970  did  this  (the  . . .) 
robbery  toke  place? 


12-I3| 


0 1 □ January 

02  □ February 

03  Q March 

04  Q April 


os  □ May 

06  Q] June 

07  □ July 
oe  □ August 


09  Q September 
to  Q October 

1 1 Q November 

12  Q December 


3.  About  whot  timo  did  it  happen? 


1 Q 6 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

2 Q 6 p.m.  to  midnight 


3 Q Midnight  to  6 a.m. 


4o.  Did  this  robbory  taka  place  at  this 
place  o(  business? 

b.  Where  did  the  robbery  take  place? 


BT  1 Q Yes  - Skip  to  So 

2 Q]  No  - Go  to  4b 


So.  Did  the  robber  toke  ony  money  belonging 
to  the  business?  (Do  not  include  money 
token  from  customers  or  store  personnel.) 

be  Did  the  robber  take  any  merchondise, 
equipment,  or  supplies?  (Do  not  include 
personal  property  token  from  customers 
or  store  personnel.) 

Cs  How  was  the  value  determined? 


Refer  to  item  3a.  port  II.  If  either  box  3 or  4 
is  marked,  do  NOT  ask  6o  but  mark  box  2 or  3 
respectively,  then  continue  with  item  6b. 

6a.  How  much,  if  any,  of  your  loss  wos 
recovered  by  insurance? 

be  How  much,  if  ony,  of  your  toss  was  recovered 
by  means  other  than  insuronce? 

y 


’TI]  |17-21| 

1 Yes  — How  much?  S 

2 [][]  No  - Go  to  5b 

'22]  U3-27| 

1 Q Yes  — What  was  the  total  volue? 

2 Q]  No  — Skip  to  6a 

‘“J  i □ Original  cost 

2 Q Replacement  cost 

3 □ Other  - Specify 

29-33' 


.How  was  it  recovered? 

(For  exomple,  returned  by  the  police.) 


7a. 


Was  a weapon  used  when 
business  was  robbed? 


be  What  wos  the  weopon? 


Nt  n Gun 
2 □ Knife 


2 Q]  No  - Skip  to  8a 

3 □ Other  - Specify 


80 


Were  you  or  an^of  the  employee*  in 
in  this  robber^^^riously  enough  tg 
require  medtcol  ottention? 


42-46 


1 Q Yes  — How  mony?_ 


Go  to  8b 


were^ospitalized? 


47-48 


Number. 


'nr 


Did  you  or  onw^  1 
days  from  work 
from  this  robbery? 


emiloyees  lose  any 
f0r\uf\e%  resulting 


150-521 


1 Q]  Yes  — How  many  doys?  . 

2Q  No 


10. 

11. 


Was  this  robbery  reported  to  the  police? 


iDYes 


2 a No 


Was  (were)  the  robber(s)  caught? 


How  many  robbers  were  involved  in 
this  incident? 


'lir 


'□Yes 


2 0 No 


3 □ Don’t  know 


55-56 


Number 


Offender  characteristics 

Number  of  persons 
per  robbery  incident 

SEX 

Male 

57 

Female 

58 

RACE 

White 

59 

Negro 

60 

Other 

51 

AGE 

Teenager 

62 

20  - 30 

63 

30-50 

64 

50  or  older 

65 

To  your  knowledge,  what  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  robberfs)  in 
terms  of  sex,  roce,  and  age? 


REHINDER:  Be  sure  to  go  back  to  part  I and  ask  item  9. 
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O.M.B.  No.  4I-S7008I;  Approval  Expires  May  31,  1971 


Transcribe  the  identification  codes  from  item  1 of  the 
cover  sheet  and  complete  a separate  incident  page  for 
EACH  robbery. 

rOBM  S-152  tlUPP.  Bl  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

(11-t,-701  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

ROBBERY  SHEET 

COMMERCIAL  VICTIMIZATION  SURVEY 

PILOT  CITIES 

1.  IDENTIFICATION  CODES 

Jj 

3 

ijRO 

3-*  1 Segment 

7-9  Line  Number 

>0-H|  1 i ROBBERY  INCIDENT  NUMBER 

1 Record  which  incident  (1st,  2nd.  etc.) 

1 ' is  covered  by  this  page. 

Read  only  for  the  FIRST  incident. 

This  series  of  questions  deals  with  the 
robbery(ies)  you  hod  during  1970. 

2.  What  month  in  1970  did  this  (the  . . .) 
robbery  take  place? 

CU  January  05  □ May  09  Q September 

02  [^February  06  Q June  10 1 | October 

03  March  07  Q July  1 1 | | November 

04  □April  08  □ August  12  | | December 

3.  About  what  timo  did  it  happen? 

JLU  1 □ 6 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  3 □ Midnight  to  6 a.m. 

2 □ 6 p.m.  to  midnight 

4o.  Did  this  robbery  take  place  at  this 
piece  of  business? 

^ 1 □ Yes  - Skip  to  So 

2 □ No  - Go  to  4b 

b.  Where  did  the  robbery  take  piece? 

5e.  Did  the  robber  take  any  money  belonging 
to  the  business?  (Do  not  Include  money 
token  from  customers  or  store  personnel.) 

Uj  1 17-21 1 y''\ 

1 □ Yes  - How  much?  $ r 

2 □ No  - Go  to  5b  \ 

b.  Did  the  robber  take  any  merchandise, 
equipment,  or  supplies?  (Do  not  include 
personal  property  taken  from  customers 
or  store  personnel.) 

m \ V 

1 □ Yes  - Whot  was  the  total  volih^  $ ' 

2 □ No  - Skip  to  60  \ 

c.  How  was  the  value  determined? 

^ 1 □ Original  cost  \. 

2 □ ReplacemejH' £os^v  \ \ ^ 

3 □ Other  - gpecibp-v  

Refer  to  item  3a,  part  II.  If  either  box  3 or  4 
is  marked,  do  NOT  ask  6a  but  mark  box  2 or  3 
respectively,  then  continue  with  item  6b. 

6a.  How  much.  If  any,  of  your  loss  was 
recovered  by  insuronce? 

29-331 

< 

\ 2 □ Does  not  have  insurance 

V.  □ Don’t  know 

b.  How  much,  if  onv,  of  your  loss  wos  recovered 
by  means  other  tlion  insurance? 

V \ - Go  to  6c 

c.  How  wos  it  rocovorad?  \ vy 

(For  oxamplo,  roturnod  by  tho  poll,c#.\Ni  y 

\> 

7a.  Was  a weapoiKWnd^hen  your  (thlA  * .4,^ 

Yes  — Go  to  7b  2 | | No  — Skip  to  8a 

b.  What  was  tj^^wTlfpeeZ..^^^ 

i^J  1 □ Gun  3 Q Other  - Specify 

2 n Knife 

Sa.Woro  you  or  any  of  thA^i^lowoft  injurod 
in  this  robbory  sor^iusly  ono^h  to 
roquiro  modicol  ottormaii2»^ 

^ |42-46j  

t Yes  — How  many?  Go  to  8b 

2 □ No  - Skip  to  9 

be  How  many  of  thorn  wort  hospitalizod? 

47-481 

Number 

i!J 

t □ Yes  - How  mar 
2 □ No 

150-521 

doys  from  work  duo  to  injurios  rosulting 
from  this  robbory? 

y doys? 

10.  Was  this  robbery  reported  to  the  police? 

“J  inYes  zDNo 

11.  Wos  (were)  the  robber(s)  caught? 

54 1 'nYes  2 □ No  3 1 1 Don't  know 

12.  How  mony  robbors  woro  involvod  in 
this  incidont? 

SS-S6I 

Number 

13.  To  your  knowlodgo,  whot  woro  tho 
choroctoristics  of  tho  robborfs)  in 
torms  of  sox,  roco,  ond  ogo? 

Offender  characteristics 

Number  of  persons 
per  robbery  incident 

SEX 

Male 

57 

Female 

58 

RACE 

White 

59 

Nesro 

60 

Other 

61 

ACE 

Teenager 

62 

20  - 30 

63 

30-50 

64 

50  or  older 

65 

REMINDER:  B»  lur*  fo  go  back  to  part  I and  ask  itom  9. 
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APPENDIX  III 


DETAILED  DATA  TABLES 


The  appendix  tables  for  the  pilot  survey  of 
victimization  have  been  divided  into  five  main 
sections:  A,  Characteristics  of  Victims;  B, 

Characteristics  of  Incidents;  C,  Characteristics 
of  Household  Property  Crime  Victims;  D, 
Characteristics  of  Household  Incidents;  and 
E,  Characteristics  of  Commercial  Crimes.  All 
of  the  tables  in  these  sections  contain  data 
for  calendar  year  1970.  Dayton  tables  and 
San  Jose  tables  are  separate  but  appear  in 
pairs,  except  for  Table  54,  where  they  are 
combined. 

The  figures  in  the  tables  were  estimated  from 
an  area-wide  probability  sample  of  households 
and  businesses  and  have  been  properly  inflated 
to  represent  the  entire  geographic  area  sur- 
veyed (see  the  sample  design  discussion  in 
Appendix  I for  a description  of  the  area 
covered  in  each  city). 

Statistically  unreliable  estimates  have  been 
replaced  with  an  asterisk  in  the  tables.  Thresh- 
olds below  which  the  inflated  values  of  the 
number  of  sample  cases  are  unreliable  are  as 
follows: 


Sections  A 

-D 

Individuals  and  households 

Section  E 

Total 

Low- 

income 

Non-low- 

income 

Commercial 

establishment 

areas 

areas 

Dayton  300  200  350  200 

San  Jose  500  350  650  200 


Similarly,  percentages  incorporating  values 
below  these  estimates  are  replaced  with  aster- 


isks also.  These  thresholds,  in  each  instance, 
represent  fewer  than  10  sample  cases  on  the 
average. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  survey  was 
largely  experimental  in  nature  and  was  de- 
signed as  a prototype  of  the  National  Crime 
Panel  (NCP).  For  that  reason  many  of  the 
data  displays  in  the  appendix  are  prototypical 
of  tables  that  will  be  tabulated  and  published 
annually  in  the  NCP.  In  addition,  a large  body 
of  new  data  elements,  as  well  as  revised  classi- 
fication categorizations,  are  being  readied  for 
the  NCP.  For  those  tables  in  this  report  that 
will  be  replicated  in  the  NCP  annual  summary, 
the  number  of  corresponding  NCP  cells  re- 
placed with  an  asterisk  will  be  minimal  be- 
cause of  the  vastly  larger  sample  size  being 
used  in  the  National  Crime  Panel  as  opposed 
to  the  modest  sample  sizes  used  for  San  Jose 
and  Dayton. 

GUIDE  TO  TABLES 

Section  A.  Characteristics  of 
victims  (Tables  1-14) 

Section  A provides  socioeconomic  and  de- 
mographic data  about  people  who  were  victims 
of  crimes  involving  personal  contact  with  the 
offender,  i.e.,  robbery,  assault  (including  rape), 
and/or  personal  larceny  (purse  snatching  and 
pocket  picking).  The  characteristics  presented 
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in  these  tables  include  the  victim’s  sex,  age, 
race  or  ethnic  origin,  education,  marital  status, 
and  area  of  residence. 

The  data  in  Section  A show  not  only  the 
number  and  percentage  of  persons  who  have 
been  victimized  one  or  more  times  by  personal 
crime,  but  also  the  number  and  percentage  of 
persons  who  have  been  victimized  by  stranger- 
to-stranger  personal  crime.  The  basic  concept 
of  persons  victimized  one  or  more  times  during 
a given  reference  period  does  not  account  for 
multiple  victimizations  against  the  same  per- 
son during  that  period.  Therefore,  the  number 
of  persons  victimized  one  or  more  times  by  a 
given  type  of  crime  is  less  than  the  number  of 
victims  for  that  same  type  of  crime.  Note  that 
corresponding  counts  of  the  number  of  victims 
of  specific  crimes  can  be  found  in  Tables  15-18 
of  Section  B,  Characteristics  of  Incidents. 

The  percentages  in  the  Section  A tables  give 
an  indication  of  the  frequency  with  which 
various  subgroups  of  the  population  are  vic- 
timized. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
actual  probability  of  victimization  is  a function 
of  the  exposure  to  the  risk  of  victimization. 
Shut-ins,  for  example,  are  rarely  if  ever  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  street  robbery. 

The  percentage  victimized  was  computed  for 
each  category  of  personal  crime  by  dividing 
the  specified  relevant  population  into  the  num- 
ber of  persons  victimized  one  or  more  times 
by  that  type  of  crime.  For  example,  the  per- 
centage of  adult  males  victimized  one  or  more 
times  by  robbery  was  obtained  by  dividing  the 
number  of  adult  males  victimized  by  robbery 
by  the  total  adult  male  population. 

Section  B.  Characteristics 
of  incidents  (Tables  15-34) 

Section  B describes  personal  crimes  (rob- 
bery, assault,  and  personal  larceny)  in  terms 
of  the  incident  itself  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
effect  of  the  incident  upon  each  of  the  vic- 
tims involved.  Since  there  may  be  more  than 
one  victim  in  the  same  incident  of  personal 
crime,  the  number  of  victims  of  a specific 
crime  is  always  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
number  of  incidents  of  that  crime.  Thus, 
Tables  15-18  present  data  based  on  the  num- 


ber of  victims  and  Tables  19-34  present  data 
based  on  the  number  of  incidents. 

Data  in  Tables  15-18  are,  in  effect,  victim- 
event  counts  and  take  account  of  differences 
that  may  exist  between  multiple  victims  of  the 
same  incident.  For  example,  each  victim  in  a 
multiple-victim  incident  may  have  a different 
relationship  to  the  offender(s),  the  amount  of 
work  time  lost  by  each  victim  may  vary,  and 
the  dollar  loss  suffered  by  each  victim  may 
differ. 

Data  in  Tables  19-34  provide  information  on 
the  incident,  such  as  the  perceived  characteris- 
tics of  the  offender(s)  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  event,  including  the  time  and 
place  of  occurrence,  the  number  of  victims  in- 
volved, the  type  of  weapon  used  by  the  of- 
fender(s),  and  the  police  reporting  status. 
Most  of  this  information  is  displayed  separately 
for  incidents  of  stranger-to-stranger  personal 
crime.  Note  that  the  number  of  incidents  of 
each  type  of  crime  may  be  more  or  less  than 
the  number  of  persons  victimized,  depending 
upon  the  joint  effect  of  multiple  victims  in 
the  same  incident  and  multiple  victimizations 
against  the  same  person. 

Section  C.  Characteristics 
of  household  property 
crime  victims  (Tables  35-39) 

Section  C provides  socioeconomic  and  de- 
mographic data  about  households  that  were 
victims  of  property  crime,  i.e.,  victims  of 
burglary,  larceny,  and/or  auto  theft.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  a household  property  crime  affects 
all  members  of  a household  equally;  therefore, 
the  data  in  this  section  characterize  an  entire 
household  rather  than  an  individual.  The 
characteristics  presented  in  these  tables  in- 
clude the  race  or  ethnic  origin  of  the  head  of 
the  household,  the  family  income,  the  owner- 
renter  status,  and  the  area  of  residence. 

The  data  in  Section  C show  the  number  and 
percentage  of  households  that  have  been  vic- 
timized one  or  more  times  by  various  forms 
of  property  crime.  For  household  property 
crimes,  information  about  the  offender  and 
his  characteristics  is  infrequently  available  to 
the  victim  and  hence  was  not  ascertained  in 
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the  survey.  Moreover,  personal  contact  be- 
tween the  offender  and  the  victim  during  the 
actual  commission  of  the  crime  is  not  possible 
in  household  property  crime,  by  definition. 
The  concept,  therefore,  of  stranger-to-stranger 
household  property  crime  is  a virtually  mean- 
ingless one.  There  are  no  tables  in  Section  C, 
therefore,  that  correspond  to  the  stranger-to- 
stranger  tables  of  Section  A.  It  is  assumed  that 
only  one  household  is  involved  in  a given  inci- 
dent (unlike  personal  crimes,  which  can  involve 
more  than  one  victim);  therefore  the  number 
of  households  victimized  one  or  more  times 
is  always  less  than  the  number  of  incidents  of 
household  crime  (counts  of  incidents  appearing 
in  Section  D). 

The  percentages  show  the  frequency  with 
which  households  possessing  certain  charac- 
teristics are  victimized.  Like  personal  victim- 
ization, the  actual  probability  of  property 
victimization  is  affected  somewhat  by  ex- 
posure to  risk.  For  example,  households  with 
elaborate  security  devices  are  presumably  less 
subject  to  burglary  than  those  with  little  or 
no  security  measures. 

The  percentages  were  computed  for  each 
category  of  property  crime  by  dividing  the 
specified  relevant  population  into  the  number 
of  households  victimized  one  or  more  times  by 
that  type  of  crime.  For  example,  the  percent- 
age of  renter  households  victimized  one  or 
more  times  by  burglary  was  obtained  by 
dividing  the  number  of  renter  households 
victimized  by  burglary  by  the  total  number  of 
renter  households. 

Section  D.  Characteristics 
of  household  incidents 
(Tables  40-45) 

Section  D provides  information  on  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  occurrence  of  a 
property  crime  incident.  By  the  counting  rule 
adopted,  only  one  household  may  be  involved 
in  a given  incident,  and  the  entire  household, 
including  all  members,  is  considered  the  vic- 
tim; therefore,  the  number  of  victims  (i.e., 
households)  of  property  crime  is  the  same  as 
the  number  of  incidents. 


Data  available  in  this  section  for  each  type 
of  property  crime  include  the  time  and  place 
of  occurrence,  the  police  reporting  status, 
the  amount  of  loss  and  percent  recovered,  the 
cost  of  damages  and  who  paid  for  repairs,  and 
the  number  of  times  a household  was  victim- 
ized by  a property  crime  in  1970. 

Section  E.  Characteristics 
of  commercial  crimes 
(Tables  46-59) 

Section  E contains  all  the  data  relevant  to 
the  commercial  crimes  of  burglary  and  rob- 
bery. As  with  households,  it  is  assumed  that 
only  one  business  is  involved  in  a given  inci- 
dent; hence,  the  number  of  incidents  of  com- 
mercial crime,  shown  in  Tables  46-54,  is 
always  greater  than  the  number  of  businesses 
victimized  one  or  more  times,  shown  in 
Tables  55-59. 

Data  in  Tables  46-49  display  the  character- 
istics of  businesses  with  incidents  of  burglary 
and/or  robbery.  These  characteristics  include 
type  of  business,  employment  size,  amount  of 
receipts,  and  location  of  business. 

Data  in  Tables  47-54  provide  information 
on  the  burglary  or  robbery  incident  such  as  the 
time  of  occurrence,  the  police  reporting  status, 
the  amount  of  loss  and  percent  recovered  by 
insurance,  the  number  of  offenders  involved 
and  apprehended,  and  the  type  of  weapon  used 
by  the  offender. 

Data  in  Tables  55-59  show  the  number  and 
percentage  of  businesses  victimized  one  or 
more  times  by  commercial  crime.  The  percent- 
ages show  the  probability  with  which  busi- 
nesses possessing  certain  characteristics  are 
victimized.  These  characteristics  include  type 
of  business,  employment  size,  amount  of 
receipts,  and  location  of  business. 

The  percentages  were  computed  for  each 
category  of  commercial  crime  by  dividing  the 
specified  relevant  population  into  the  number 
of  businesses  victimized  one  or  more  times 
by  the  type  of  crime.  For  example,  the  per- 
centage of  manufacturing  businesses  victimized 
one  or  more  times  by  robbery  was  obtained  by 
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dividing  the  number  of  manufacturing  busi- 
nesses victimized  by  robbery  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  businesses. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

This  section  describes  the  operating  defini- 
tions of  terms  used  in  the  tables  in  Appen- 
dix III  of  this  report.  Where  unusual 
terminology  is  employed,  additional  explan- 
atory notes  are  given.  The  order  in  which 
terms  are  defined  is  generally  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  appendix  tables. 

I.  Types  of  crimes 

A.  Personal  crimes:  crimes,  including 
attempted  or  completed  robbery,  as- 
sault, and  personal  larceny  during 
which  the  victim  is  present  (see  Sec- 
tions A and  B,  Tables  1-34). 

1.  Robbery:  an  offender  uses  force, 
violence,  or  threats  to  deprive  or  try 
to  deprive  the  victim  of  his  prop- 
erty. (Commercial  robberies  are 
treated  separately;  see  “C.  Com- 
mercial crimes.”) 

a.  Strong-arm  robbery:  a weapon- 
less offender  takes  the  victim’s 
property  or  cash  by  threatening 
or  attacking  the  victim. 

(1)  Without  assault:  committed 
by  threatening  without  ac- 
tually attacking  or  injuring 
the  victim. 

(2)  With  assault:  committed  by 
attacking  the  victim  in  a 
manner  that  could  or  does 
result  in  injury. 

b.  Armed  robbery:  an  offender  with 
a weapon  takes  the  victim’s  prop- 
erty or  cash. 

(1)  Without  assault:  committed 
by  threatening  without  ac- 
tually attacking  or  injuring 
the  victim. 

(2)  With  assault:  committed  by 
attacking  the  victim  in  a 


manner  that  could  or  does 
result  in  injury. 

c.  Purse  snatch  with  force:  a weap- 
onless offender  takes  a purse 
from  the  victim’s  person  by  at- 
tacking the  victim  in  a manner 
that  could  or  does  result  in 
injury. 

d.  Attempted  strong-arm  robbery: 
a weaponless  offender  tries  but 
fails  to  take  the  victim’s  prop- 
erty or  cash  by  threatening  the 
victim  with  harm  or  by  attacking 
the  victim  in  a manner  that  could 
or  does  result  in  injury. 

e.  Attempted  armed  robbery:  an  of- 
fender with  a weapon  tries  but 
fails  to  take  the  victim’s  property. 

f.  Attempted  purse  snatch  with 

force:  a weaponless  offender 

tries  but  fails  to  take  the  victim’s 
purse  by  attacking  the  victim  in  a 
manner  that  could  or  does  result 
in  injury. 

2.  Assault:  an  offender  unlawfully  at- 
tacks or  attempts  to  attack  the 

victim, 

a.  Aggravated  assault:  an  unlawful 
attack  in  which  the  victim  either 
receives  some  injury  from  an  of- 
fender with  a weapon  or  is  seri- 
ously injured  by  a weaponless 
offender. 

(1)  Bodily  injury  with  a 
weapon:  the  victim  receives 
either  minor  injuries 
(bruises,  black  eye,  small 
cuts,  scratches,  swellings)  or 
serious  injuries  (knocked  un- 
conscious, broken  bones  or 
teeth,  internal  injury)  from 
an  offender  with  a weapon. 

(2)  Severe  injury  without  a 
weapon:  a weaponless  of- 
fender injures  the  victim  seri- 
ously. 

b.  Simple  assault:  a weaponless  of- 
fender attacks  the  victim  in  a man- 
ner that  does  result  in  minor 
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injuries  or  could  but  does  not  re- 
sult in  some  injury. 

c.  Attempted  assault;  the  victim  is 
attacked  but  not  injured  by  an  of- 
fender with  a weapon  or  is  threat- 
ened with  harm  by  an  offender 
with  or  without  a weapon. 

(1)  With  weapon;  an  attempted 
assault  committed  by  an  of- 
fender with  a weapon. 

(2)  Without  weapon;  an  at- 
tempted assault  committed 
by  a weaponless  offender. 

d.  Rape;  an  offender  forces, 
threatens,  or  intimidates  the  vic- 
tim into  having  sexual  intercourse 
against  the  victim’s  will. 

e.  Attempted  rape;  an  offender 
threatens  or  tries  but  fails  to  force 
a victim  to  have  sexual  intercourse 
against  the  victim’s  will. 

3.  Personal  Itirceny;  an  offender  de- 
prives or  tries  to  deprive  the  victim 
of  property  on  his  person  without 
using  a weapon  or  threatening  or 
attacking  the  victim. 

a.  Pocket  picking;  an  offender  takes 
cash  or  wallet  from  the  victim’s 
person  without  attacking,  threat- 
ening, or  using  a weapon. 

b.  Other  personal  larceny;  includes 
purse  snatch  without  force,  i.e. 
without  attack,  threat,  or  use  of 
weapon;  attempted  purse  snatch 
without  force;  and  attempted 
pocket  picking. 

B.  Property  crimes;  includes  burglary, 
larceny,  auto  theft,  and  crimes  in  which 
the  offender  takes  or  tries  to  take  some- 
thing belonging  to  a person  who  is 
absent  or  does  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  offender  during  the  incident. 
(See  Sections  C and  D,  Tables  35-45.) 

1.  Burglary;  an  offender  illegally 
enters  or  attempts  to  enter  a struc- 
ture (house,  apartment,  room,  barn, 
garage,  shed)  with  or  without  taking 


something  from  the  structure. 
(Commercial  burglaries  are  treated 
separately;  see  “C.  Commercial 
crimes.”) 

a.  Forcible  entry;  an  offender  ac- 
tually enters  a structure  by  using 
force  (evidenced  by  a broken  win- 
dow, jimmied  lock,  slashed 
screen,  etc.). 

b.  Unlawful  entry;  an  offender  ac- 
tually enters  without  force  a 
structure  in  which  he  has  no  legal 
right  to  be. 

c.  Attempted  forcible  entry;  an  of- 
fender tries  but  fails  to  enter  a 
structure  by  using  force. 

2.  Larceny;  an  offender  takes  or  tries 
to  take  the  personal  property  of  the 
victim  (excluding  auto  theft,  pocket 
picking,  and  purse  snatch  without 
force),  such  as  items  outside  the 
home  or  inside  a car,  car  accessories, 
or  personal  belongings  in  a building 
open  to  the  public. 

a.  Petty  larceny;  an  offender  takes 
property  valued  at  less  than  $50. 

b.  Grand  larceny;  an  offender  takes 
property  valued  at  $50  or  more. 

c.  Attempted  larceny;  an  offender 
tries  but  fails  to  deprive  the  vic- 
tim of  his  personsil  property. 

3.  Auto  theft;  an  offender  takes  or 
tries  to  take  the  victim’s  motor 
vehicle  (any  self-propelled  vehicle 
that  runs  on  the  road,  not  on  rails, 
such  as  a car,  truck,  bus,  motorcycle, 
motor  scooter,  etc.). 

a.  Car  theft;  a car  is  taken  by  a 
stranger  or  taken  and  not  returned 
by  someone  the  car  owner  knew 
(relative,  friend,  employee,  etc.). 

b.  Other  motor  vehicle  theft;  a 
motor  vehicle  (excluding  a car) 
is  taken  by  a stranger  or  taken 
and  not  returned  by  someone  the 
owner  knew. 
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c.  Attempted  auto  theft:  an  of- 
fender tries  but  fails  to  take  a car 
or  other  motor  vehicle. 

C.  Commercial  crimes:  crimes,  including 
robberies  and  burglaries,  in  which  an 
offender  takes  or  tries  to  take  money 
and/or  property  from  a business  or 
other  commercial  establishment,  asso- 
ciation, or  organization  (see  also  IV, 
Types  of  business  establishments). 
(See  Section  E,  Tables  46-59.) 

1.  Robbery:  an  offender  uses  violence 
or  threats  to  force  the  owner  or  an 
employee  of  a business  or  other 
commercial  establishment  to  give 
up  property  belonging  to  it. 

2.  Attempted  robbery:  an  offender 
uses  violence  or  threats  to  try  to 
force  the  owner  or  an  employee  of 
a business  or  other  commercial 
establishment  to  give  up  property 
belonging  to  it. 

3.  Burglary:  an  offender  breaks  into 
or  illegally  enters  a business  or  other 
commercial  establishment,  whether 
or  not  something  is  taken,  including 
incidents  in  which  the  offender 
hides  in  the  establishment  during 
closing,  then  breaks  out. 

4.  Attempted  burglary:  an  offender 
tries  but  fails  to  break  into  or  il- 
legally enter  a place  of  business  or 
other  commercial  establishment, 

II.  Other  crime  terms  used 

A.  Victimized:  refers  to  the  number  or 
percentage  of  units  (persons,  house- 
holds, or  businesses)  with  one  or 
more  crimes  (personal,  property,  or 
commercial,  respectively)  during  all  of 
1970.  Therefore,  because  of  multiple 
crimes  against  the  same  victim,  figures 
for  crimes  in  the  Appendix  III  table 
columns  labeled  “number  of  persons 
(or  households  or  businesses)  victim- 
ized” and  the  percentages  based  on 
these  figures  are  not  additive.  The 
multiple  victim  is  counted  only  once 
in  each  subtotal  or  total;  therefore, 
the  total  victimized  one  or  more 


times  will  likely  be  less  than  the 
totals  shown  in  the  individual  cate- 
gories and  subcategories  of  crime. 
The  number  of  persons  victimized 
one  or  more  times  also  may  be 
more  or  less  than  the  number  of  in- 
cidents of  crime.  It  was  assumed 
that  only  one  household  or  business 
was  involved  in  each  incident;  there- 
fore the  number  victimized  was  al- 
ways less  than  the  number  of 
incidents. 

B.  Incident:  the  occurrence  of  a criminal 
event.  An  incident  may  involve  mul- 
tiple victims  (e.g.,  a street  holdup  of 
two  persons  who  are  together). 
Similarly,  the  same  individual  can  be  a 
victim  of  several  incidents  throughout 
the  year.  Personal  victimizations  of 
employees  during  commercial  rob- 
beries are  discounted  in  the  personal 
crimes  sector  to  minimize  duplicate 
counting  of  incidents. 

C.  Victim:  a person,  household,  or  com- 
mercial establishment  reporting  a vic- 
timization experience.  In  the  personal 
crimes  area,  several  victims  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  same  incident. 

D.  Stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes: 
robberies,  assaults  (including  rape),  and 
personal  larcenies  in  which  the  victim 
reported  not  knowing  the  offender  or 
offenders  or  not  knowing  if  the  of- 
fender was  a stranger,  or  in  which  the 
relationship  between  victim  and  of- 
fender was  not  ascertained. 

E.  Recovered:  concerning  personal  or 
property  crimes,  refers  to  stolen  prop- 
erty and/or  cash  returned  (by  the 
police,  the  offender,  or  someone  else) 
or  replaced  by  an  insurance  company, 
including  cash  settlements;  for  com- 
mercial crimes,  refers  to  insurance 
company  settlements  only. 

F.  Other  weapons:  other  than  a gun  or 
knife,  anything  used  to  injure  or  at- 
tempt to  injure  the  victim  seriously 
(e.g.,  razor,  hatchet,  ax,  scissors, 
broken  bottle  or  glass,  brick,  jack 
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handle,  tire  iron,  explosives,  acid,  lye, 
poison). 

G.  Property  damage;  a term  referring  only 
to  the  damage  incurred  during  the 
forced  entry  of  a building,  not  to  mer- 
chandise or  possessions  damaged  but 
not  taken,  clothing  damaged  during  an 
assault,  car  damages  incurred  during  a 
theft  of  objects  from  within  the  car, 
etc. 

H.  Time  of  occurrence:  daytime  (6  a.m. 
to  6 p.m.);  evening  (6  p.m.  to  mid- 
night); night  (midnight  to  6 a.m.). 

I.  Place  of  occurrence:  “In  or  near  own 
home”  includes  the  yard,  the  sidewalk, 
and  the  garage  or  other  buildings  on 
the  property.  “Street/park/field”  in- 
cludes playgrounds,  parking  lots,  or 
any  outdoor  place  not  “near  own 
home.”  “School/store/office”  means 
inside  any  commercial  building,  fac- 
tory, or  warehouse.  “Elsewhere” 
means  inside  a public  conveyance  or 
station;  home  of  a friend,  relative, 
or  neighbor;  vacation  home;  or  any 
other  place  not  listed  above. 

III.  Other  general  terms 

A.  Race  or  color:  determined  by  the  in- 
terviewer as  white,  black,  or  other  by 
observation.  For  persons  not  present 
during  the  interview  and  not  related 
to  the  household  head,  race  was  ob- 
tained by  asking  the  respondent.  Per- 
sons whose  parents  were  of  different 
races  were  considered  to  be  of  the 
same  race  as  the  father.  “Other”  in- 
cludes persons  whose  origin  is  oriental, 
American  Indian,  Eskimo,  etc.  Persons 
of  Spanish  origin  are  white  unless  they 
consider  themselves  to  be  black  or 
other. 

B.  Ethnic  origin:  a person’s  statement  of 
his  origin  or  descent;  determined  by  the 
lineage  of  a person’s  ancestors  and  not 
by  religion.  Persons  whose  parents 
were  of  different  origins  were  con- 


sidered to  be  of  the  same  ethnic  origin 
as  the  father. 

C.  Education;  the  highest  grade  of  reg- 
ular schooling  attended,  excluding 
specialized  schools  offering  no  credit 
toward  a high  school  diploma  or 
academic  degree. 

D.  Low-income  area:  designates  those 
census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers 
of  persons  with  low  incomes.  The  low- 
income  threshold  is  a variable  depend- 
ent upon  family  size,  presence  and 
number  of  family  members  younger 
than  18,  sex  of  head,  farm-nonfarm 
residence,  and,  in  the  case  of  one-  and 
two-person  families,  age  of  head.  The 
tracts  that  comprise  the  San  Jose  and 
Dayton  low-income  areas  are,  for  the 
most  part,  geographically  contiguous 
and  contain  about  13  percent  of  the 
population.  For  this  survey,  the  tracts 
designated  for  inclusion  were  delin- 
eated before  the  1970  Census  was 
completed.  The  following  sets  of  tracts 
may  differ  slightly  from  those  con- 
structed as  a result  of  the  Decennial 
Census:  5001-5020,  5031.01-5031.03, 
5036.02,  5037.01,  5037.03,  and  5051 
(Santa  Clara  County);  0001,  0017- 
0019,  0025-0034,  0038-0040,  0045, 
0046,  0062,  and  0065  (Montgomery 
County).  (For  more  information  on 
the  income  thresholds  and  how  they 
vary  by  demographic  characteristics, 
see  General  Social  and  Economic 
Characteristics,  Final  Report  PC  ( 1 )-Cl 
United  States  Summary;  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population: 
1970;  pp.  App.  29-31.) 

E.  Family:  two  or  more  persons  related 
by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption  living 
together  in  a household. 

F.  Family  income:  the  income  of  the 
household  head  plus  that  of  all  family 
members  living  at  home  during  the 
past  12  months,  including  wages  or 
salary,  net  income  from  business  or 
farm,  pensions,  dividends,  interest, 
rent,  child  support,  unemployment  or 
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workmen’s  compensation,  public  assist- 
ance, or  regular  gifts;  excluding  in- 
surance payments,  lump-sum  inherit- 
ances, or  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a 
house,  car,  or  other  personal  property. 

G.  Household:  all  persons  who  occupy 
a housing  unit,  whether  a person  living 
alone,  a family,  or  persons  unrelated  to 
each  other  sharing  a housing  unit. 

H.  Housing  unit:  a house,  apartment,  or 
room  used  as  separate  living  quarters 
whose  occupants  live  and  eat  separately 
from  everyone  else  in  the  building  and 
have  either  direct  access  through  a com- 
mon hall  or  complete  and  private 
kitchen  facilities. 

I.  Marital  status:  “married”  includes 
persons  who  state  they  have  a common- 
law  marriage  and  persons  parted  tem- 
porarily for  reasons  other  than  marital 
discord  (employment,  armed  services, 
etc.).  “Separated”  includes  married 
persons  who  have  a legal  separation  or 
have  parted  because  of  marital  discord, 
but  not  those  temporarily  separated 
for  other  reasons.  “Never  married” 
includes  those  whose  only  marriage 
has  been  annulled  and  those  living 
together  who  do  not  mention  common- 
law  marriage. 

IV.  Types  of  business  establishments 

A.  Manufacturing:  establishments  pri- 
marily engaged  in  the  mechanical  or 
chemical  transformation  of  substances 
into  new  products.  These  establish- 
ments are  commonly  described  as 
plants,  factories,  or  mills  and  charac- 
teristically use  power-driven  machines 
and  material-handling  equipment. 

B.  Real  estate:  a business  such  as  a realty 
firm,  apartment  building,  commercial 
building,  rental  agency,  real  estate 
holding  company,  etc. 

C.  Retail  and  wholesale:  “retail”  refers 
to  any  establishment  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public  that  sells  goods  primarily 
to  individuals  for  their  own  use,  such 
as  a food  or  general  merchandise 
store,  auto  dealer,  service  station,  fur- 
niture and  appliance  store,  eating  and 


drinking  place,  drugstore,  liquor  store, 
bookstore,  sporting  goods  store,  etc. 
“Wholesale”  refers  to  an  establishment 
selling  goods  to  other  businesses  for 
resale  to  consumers  or  selling  goods 
to  business  or  industrial  clients  for 
their  own  use,  such  as  a bulk  oil  dealer, 
office  equipment  and  furniture  dealer, 
terminal  grain  elevator,  etc. 

D.  Service:  businesses  primarily  engaged 
in  providing  services  to  other  businesses 
or  in  providing  professional  services, 
lodging,  personal  or  repair  services,  or 
amusement  or  recreation  facilities  to 
the  general  public,  such  as  a hotel, 
motel,  barber  or  beauty  shop,  dry 
cleaner,  funeral  home,  advertising 
agency,  equipment  or  vehicle  rental 
agency,  auto  or  other  repair  service, 
theater,  bowling  alley,  health  service 
(doctor,  hospital,  etc.),  nongovernmen- 
tal educational  service,  law  firm,  engi- 
neering service,  accounting  service,  etc. 

E.  Other:  includes  agricultural  services 
that  operate  from  a business  location 
or  office  (nurseries,  landscape  archi- 
tects, veterinarians);  communications 
activities  (telegraph  and  telephone 
companies,  TV  and  radio  stations); 
construction  businesses  (general  con- 
tractors such  as  home,  road,  and  bridge 
builders  and  special  trade  contractors 
such  as  electrical,  plumbing,  and  paint- 
ing firms);  utilities  and  sanitary  serv- 
ices (electric  power,  natural  gas,  water, 
refuse  collection);  finance  and  credit 
services  (credit  unions,  small  loan  com- 
panies, savings  and  loan  associations); 
insurance  activities  (insurance  agencies, 
insurance  home  offices,  insurance 
claims  services);  transportation  serv- 
ices (railroads,  buses,  household  goods 
movers,  truck  freight  haulers,  steam- 
ship lines,  airlines);  mineral  extraction 
businesses  (oil  wells,  rock  quarries, 
gravel  pits,  and  coal  mines);  auxiliary 
business  locations  (administrative  of- 
fices, warehouses,  and  garages);  and 
organizations  operated  on  a non-profit 
basis  (professional  associations,  civic 
and  social  associations,  and  religious 
and  charitable  organizations). 
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APPENDIX  III 


DETAILED  DATA  TABLES 


Section  A:  Characteristics  of  victims 

DAYTON 


Table  1.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  16  and  older 
victimized  by  personal  crimes,  by  sex  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

16,310 

4.2 

10,800 

5.9 

5,510 

2.7 

Robbery 

3,180 

0.8 

2,040 

1.1 

1,150 

0.5 

Strong-arm 

950 

0.2 

600 

0.3 

350 

0.1 

Without  assault 

* 

« 

• 

* 

« 

« 

With  assault 

730 

0.1 

510 

0.2 

* 

* 

Armed 

1,170 

0.3 

880 

0.4 

* 

* 

Without  assault 

490 

0.1 

350 

0.1 

* 

» 

With  assault 

710 

0.1 

550 

0.3 

* 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

« 

* 

« 

* 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm 

610 

0.1 

360 

0.2 

* 

« 

Attempted  armed 

410 

0.1 

300 

0.1 

* 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

• 

« 

» 

« 

« 

Assault 

12,230 

3.1 

8,440 

4.6 

3,790 

1.8 

Aggravated 

1,760 

0.4 

1,260 

0.7 

500 

0.2 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,460 

0.3 

1,180 

0.6 

* 

« 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

300 

0.0 

« 

* 

* 

« 

Simple 

3,610 

0.9 

2,220 

1.2 

1,390 

0.6 

Attempted  assault 

7,640 

1.9 

5,570 

3.0 

2,070 

1.0 

With  weapon 

4,700 

1.2 

3,550 

1.9 

1,150 

0.5 

Without  weapon 

3,070 

0.7 

2,110 

1.1 

950 

0.4 

Rape 

• 

« 

« 

• 

« 

« 

Attempted  rape 

* 

« 

• 

* 

* 

* 

Personal  larceny 

1,690 

0.4 

870 

0.4 

820 

0.4 

Pocket  picking 

1,440 

0.3 

770 

0.4 

670 

0.3 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

• 

« 

• 

# 

« 

Not#:  Th#  numb«r  of  p«r«on«  victimized  l<  tabulated  *See  table  and  explanation  of  statlttically  reliable  num- 

•eparately  for  each  category  of  crime  ehown.  A person  bars  In  Introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
victimized  more  than  once  It  counted  once  In  each  applicable 
category,  once  In  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 
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SAN  JOSE 

Table  1.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  16  and  older 
victimized  by  personal  crimes,  by  sex  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Number 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

28,290 

4.1 

18,880 

5.8 

9,410 

2.6 

Robbery 

4,890 

0.7 

3,210 

0.9 

1,670 

0.4 

Strong-arm 

1,220 

0.1 

650 

0.1 

570 

0.1 

Without  assault 

* 

» 

* 

« 

« 

« 

With  assault 

840 

0.1 

« 

* 

• 

• 

Armed 

1,270 

0.1 

920 

0.2 

« 

• 

Without  assault 

770 

0.1 

« 

• 

« 

• 

With  assault 

« 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

« 

• 

« 

« 

• 

Attempted  strong-arm 

1,060 

0.1 

540 

0.1 

530 

0.1 

Attempted  armed 

1,450 

0.2 

1,200 

0.3 

« 

• 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

* 

« 

• 

• 

• 

Assault 

22,190 

3.2 

14,720 

4.5 

7,470 

2.1 

Aggravated 

2,450 

0.3 

1,870 

0.5 

580 

0.1 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

2,110 

0.3 

1,640 

0.5 

* 

• 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

# 

* 

• 

« 

# 

• 

Simple 

7,620 

1.1 

4,510 

1.3 

3,110 

0.8 

Attempted  assault 

13,180 

1.9 

9,380 

2.8 

3,800 

1.0 

With  weapon  

7,700 

1.1 

5,490 

1.6 

2,210 

0.6 

Without  weapon 

5,970 

0.8 

4,310 

1.3 

1,660 

0.4 

Rape 

« 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  rape 

660 

0.0 

• 

« 

510 

0.1 

Personal  larceny 

2,330 

0.3 

1,620 

0.4 

710 

0.2 

Pocket  picking 

2,150 

0.3 

1,500 

0.4 

640 

0.1 

Other  personal  larceny 

# 

« 

* 

« 

« 

* 

Note;  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated  *See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 

separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person  bers  in  introduction  to  Appendix  1 1 1. 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  In  each  applicable 
category,  once  In  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 
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DAYTON 

Table  2.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  16  and  older  victimized 
by  stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes,  by  sex  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

11,090 

2.8 

7,780 

4.3 

3,310 

1.6 

Robbery 

2,650 

0.6 

1,850 

1.0 

800 

0.3 

Stronq-arm 

780 

0.2 

560 

0.3 

* 

Without  assault 

* 

* 

# 

« 

* 

With  assault 

600 

0.1 

470 

0.2 

« 

« 

Armed 

1,060 

0.2 

820 

0.4 

« 

Without  assault 

460 

0.1 

350 

0.1 

With  assault 

620 

0.1 

480 

0.2 

* 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

# 

« 

« 

* 

« 

* 

Attempted  stronq-arm 

480 

0.1 

360 

0.2 

Attempted  armed 

» 

* 

« 

» 

« 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

* 

« 

Assault 

7,220 

1.8 

5,440 

3.0 

1,780 

0.8 

Aggravated 

1,020 

0.2 

830 

0.4 

« 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

890 

0.2 

790 

0.4 

« 

# 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

« 

* 

« 

# 

Simple 

2,040 

0.5 

1,380 

0.7 

660 

0.3 

Attempted  assault 

4,320 

1.1 

3,480 

1.9 

840 

0.4 

With  weapon 

2,800 

0.7 

2,360 

1.3 

440 

0.2 

Without  weapon  

1,570 

0.4 

1,160 

0.6 

400 

0.1 

Rape 

# 

* 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Attempted  rape 

« 

# 

# 

* 

« 

Personal  larceny 

1,590 

0.4 

840 

0.4 

750 

0.3 

Pocket  picking 

1,350 

0.3 

750 

0.4 

600 

0.2 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

* 

« 

» 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated  ‘See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reiiabla  num- 

separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person  bers  in  introduction  to  Appendix  1 1 1. 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  In  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 
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SAN  JOSE 

Table  2.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  16  and  older  victimized 
by  stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes,  by  sex  (1970} 


Total 

Male 

Per 

nale 

Type  of  personal  crime 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 20,160 

Robbery 4,050 

Strong-arm 790 

Without  assault * 

With  assault 710 

Armed 890 

Without  assault * 

With  assault * 

Purse  snatch  with  force * 

Attempted  strong-arm 1,020 

Attempted  armed 1 ,370 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force * 

Assault 14,290 

Aggravated  1,680 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 1 ,520 

Severe  injury  without  weapon * 

Simple 4,470 

Attempted  assault 8,480 

With  weapon  yC 5,600 

Without  weapon 3,130 

Rape * 

Attempted  rape * 

Personal  larceny 2,330 

Pocket  picking 2,150 

Other  personal  larceny * 


Note;  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown,  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  appiicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


2.9 

14,280 

4.3 

5,880 

1.6 

0.6 

2,710 

0.8 

1,340 

0.3 

0.1 

570 

0.1 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0.1 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0.1 

570 

0.1 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0.1 

540 

0.1 

ft 

ft 

0.2 

1,130 

0.3 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

2.1 

10,430 

3.2 

3,860 

1.1 

0.2 

1,320 

0.4 

ft 

ft 

0.2 

1,170 

0.3 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0.6 

3,250 

0.9 

1,220 

0.3 

1.2 

6,370 

1.9 

2,110 

0.6 

0.8 

4,000 

1.2 

1,600 

0.4 

0.4 

2,560 

0.7 

580 

0.1 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0.3 

1,620 

0.4 

710 

0.2 

0.3 

1,500 

0.4 

640 

0.1 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  Hi. 
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Table  3.  Number  and  percent  of  persons 
victimized  by  personal  crimes,  by  age  (1970) 


Age  16-24 

Age  25—39 

Age  40—64 

Age  65  and  older 

Type  of  personal  crime 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

7,530 

8.5 

4,020 

3.8 

3,980 

2.6 

780 

1.9 

Robbery 

1,080 

1.2 

640 

0.6 

1,000 

0.6 

470 

1.1 

Strong-arm  

* 

350 

0.2 

« 

Without  assault 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

* 

With  assault 

* 

•» 

« 

Armed 

« 

* 

440 

0.2 

* 

# 

Without  assault 

« 

« 

With  assault 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Purse  snatch  with  force.  . . . 

« 

* 

* 

# 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm  . . , . 

« 

* 

* 

* 

« 

Attempted  armed 

* 

* 

* 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch 

with  force 

* 

* 

« 

* 

« 

« 

Assault 

6,470 

7.3 

3,390 

3.2 

2,240 

1.5 

« 

« 

Aggravated  

980 

1.1 

390 

0.3 

370 

0.2 

* 

« 

Bodily  injury  with 

weapon 

910 

1.0 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Severe  injury  without 

weapon  

* 

« 

« 

« 

• 

Simple 

2,120 

2.3 

1,010 

0.9 

470 

0.3 

« 

* 

Attempted  assault 

4,000 

4.5 

2,090 

1.9 

1,450 

0.9 

* 

* 

With  weapon 

2,860 

3.2 

1,140 

1.0 

680 

0.4 

* 

• 

Without  weapon 

1,240 

1.4 

950 

0.9 

800 

0.5 

* 

* 

Rape 

« 

* 

* 

* 

# 

* 

• 

Attempted  rape 

* 

* 

« 

* 

# 

• 

Personal  larceny 

480 

0.5 

* 

860 

0.5 

* 

« 

Pocket  picking 

440 

0.4 

* 

720 

0.4 

* 

Other  personal  larceny  . . . . 

* 

-N- 

* 

« 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated  *See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 

separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person  bers  in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 
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Table  3.  Number  and  percent  of  persons 
victimized  by  personal  crimes,  by  age^  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Age  16—24 

Age  25—39 

Age  40—64 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

13,770 

8.5 

8,960 

4.0 

5,080 

2.1 

Robbery 

2,590 

1.6 

1,360 

0.6 

840 

0.3 

Strong-arm  

« 

• 

550 

0.2 

• 

• 

Without  assault 

« 

* 

* 

• 

• 

• 

With  assault 

• 

« 

* 

• 

« 

• 

Armed 

740 

0.4 

* 

« 

* 

• 

Without  assault 

• 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

With  assault 

» 

« 

* 

* 

« 

« 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

« 

« 

• 

* 

* 

Attempted  strong-arm 

690 

0.4 

* 

« 

• 

« 

Attempted  armed  

870 

0.5 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

* 

* 

« 

« 

* 

Assault 

10,790 

6.7 

7,460 

3.3 

3,690 

1.5 

Aggravated  

1,580 

0.9 

540 

0.2 

« 

• 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,420 

0.8 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

# 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Simple 

4,360 

2.7 

2,280 

1.0 

920 

0.3 

Attempted  assault 

5,790 

3.6 

4,750 

2.1 

2,510 

1.0 

With  weapon  

3,430 

2.1 

2,940 

1.3 

1,200 

0.5 

Without  weapon 

2,630 

1.6 

2,030 

0.9 

1,320 

0.5 

Rape 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  rape 

* 

« 

* 

« 

* 

* 

Personal  larceny 

1,230 

0.7 

« 

510 

0.2 

Pocket  picking 

1,120 

0.6 

« 

* 

510 

0.2 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

« 

* 

» 

« 

ft 

Note;  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^For  persons  65  and  older  the  number  victimized  was 
too  small  for  each  personal  crime  to  be  shown  separately. 
The  total  number  of  persons  65  and  older  victimized  was 
480,  and  the  rate  was  0.8  percent. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  4.  Number  and  percent  of  persons 
victimized  by  stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes,  by  age  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 


Total 

Robbery 

Strong-arm  

Without  assault 

With  assault  ........ 

Armed 

Without  assault 

With  assault 

Purse  snatch  with  force.  . . 
Attempted  strong-arm  . . . 
Attempted  armed 

Attempted  purse  snatch 

with  force 

Assault 

Aggravated  

Bodily  injury  with 

weapon 

Severe  injury  without 

weapon  

Simple 

Attempted  assault 

With  weapon 

Without  weapon 

Rape 

Attempted  rape 

Personal  larceny 

Pocket  picking 

Other  personal  larceny  . . . 


Age 

6-24 

Age  25-39 

Age  40-64 

Age  65  and  older 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

persons 

population 

persons 

population 

persons 

population 

persons 

population 

victimized 

victimized 

victimized 

victimized 

victimized 

victimized 

victimized 

victimized 

4,850 

5.4 

2,510 

2.3 

3,070 

2.0 

670 

1.6 

760 

0.8 

490 

0.4 

950 

0.6 

440 

1.0 

« 

« 

» 

350 

0.2 

« 

# 

« 

* 

* 

# 

« 

* 

# 

« 

* 

« 

* 

« 

# 

# 

« 

* 

420 

0.2 

« 

# 

« 

« 

# 

« 

# 

« 

* 

« 

« 

* 

# 

« 

* 

« 

# 

« 

» 

« 

« 

« 

* 

320 

0.3 

« 

« 

# 

# 

* 

« 

« 

« 

* 

« 

» 

« 

« 

# 

« 

» 

« 

* 

* 

* 

3,860 

4.3 

1,940 

1.8 

1,370 

0.9 

# 

« 

670 

0.7 

» 

« 

« 

630 

0.7 

» 

# 

« 

« 

# 

« 

« 

« 

# 

* 

* 

1,140 

1.2 

600 

0.5 

300 

0.2 

» 

« 

2,190 

2.4 

1,210 

1.1 

880 

0.5 

1,760 

1.9 

700 

0.6 

350 

0.2 

« 

« 

470 

0.5 

520 

0.4 

540 

0.3 

* 

* 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

«> 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

480 

0.5 

•» 

790 

0.5 

« 

# 

440 

0.4 

* 

« 

650 

0.4 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Note;  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num 
bers  in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  4.  Number  and  percent  of  persons 
victimized  by  stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes,  by  age^  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Age  16—24 

Age  25—39 

Age  40—64 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

10,370 

6.4 

5,620 

2.5 

3,750 

1.5 

Robbery 

2,280 

1.4 

990 

0.4 

690 

0.2 

Strong-arm  

« 

* 

« 

« 

* 

* 

Without  assault 

« 

* 

* 

* 

* 

• 

With  assault 

• 

« 

« 

• 

* 

« 

Armed 

510 

0.3 

* 

« 

• 

• 

Without  assault 

* 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

With  assault 

* 

« 

* 

• 

* 

• 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

* 

• 

« 

« 

• 

Attempted  strong-arm 

650 

0.4 

* 

* 

• 

« 

Attempted  armed 

870 

0.5 

« 

# 

• 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

« 

* 

* 

* 

« 

Assault 

7,390 

4.5 

4,190 

1.9 

2,520 

1.0 

Aggravated  

1,120 

0.6 

• 

« 

* 

« 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,040 

0.6 

« 

• 

« 

Severe  iniury  without  weapon 

« 

« 

« 

« 

• 

Simple 

2,850 

1.7 

1,010 

0.4 

550 

0.2 

Attempted  assault 

3,770 

2.3 

2,670 

1.2 

1,960 

0.8 

With  weapon  

2,500 

1.5 

1,960 

0.8 

1,080 

0.4 

Without  weapxjn 

1,380 

0.8 

860 

0.3 

890 

0.3 

Rape 

« 

* 

« 

* 

« 

« 

Attempted  rape 

* 

* 

• 

« 

• 

* 

Personal  larceny 

1,230 

0.7 

* 

* 

510 

0.2 

Pocket  picking 

1,120 

0.6 

« 

« 

510 

0.2 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

* 

« 

* 

* 

« 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  F>«rcentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^For  persons  65  and  older  the  number  victimized  was 
too  small  for  each  personal  crime  to  be  shown  separately. 
The  total  number  of  persons  65  and  older  victimized  was 
420,  and  the  rate  was  0.7  percent. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  5.  Number  and  percent  of  persons 
victimized  by  personal  crimes,  by  race”*  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

White 

Black 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

13,440 

4.0 

2,750 

5.3 

Robbery 

2,320 

0.7 

860 

1.6 

Strong-arm 

690 

0.2 

• 

« 

Without  assault 

« 

* 

* 

« 

With  assault 

520 

0.1 

« 

* 

Armed 

810 

0.2 

360 

0.6 

Without  assault 

« 

« 

« 

* 

With  assault 

520 

0.1 

* 

« 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

• 

« 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm 

460 

0.1 

» 

« 

Attempted  armed 

300 

0.0 

* 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

* 

« 

« 

Assault 

10,570 

3.2 

1,630 

3.1 

Aggravated 

1,500 

0.4 

* 

* 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,220 

0.3 

« 

* 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

* 

« 

» 

« 

Simple 

3,110 

0.9 

500 

0.9 

Attempted  assault 

6,640 

2.0 

960 

1.8 

With  weapon 

4,060 

1.2 

640 

1.2 

Without  weapon 

2,660 

0.8 

360 

0.7 

Rape 

* 

* 

« 

* 

Attempted  rape 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Personal  larceny 

1,160 

0.3 

440 

0.8 

Pocket  picking 

940 

0.2 

420 

0.8 

Other  personal  larceny 

» 

« 

• 

* 

Not*;  Th«  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


Vor  other  races  the  number  of  persons  victimized  was 
too  small  to  be  statistically  reliable. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  5.  Number  and  percent  of  persons 
victimized  by  personal  crimes,  by  race  or  ethnic  origin"*  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

White^ 

Black 

Mexican  or 
other  Soanish 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

24,240 

4.1 

670 

6.4 

3,020 

5.1 

Robbery 

4,060 

0.6 

• 

• 

590 

1.0 

Strong-arm  

960 

0.1 

* 

• 

• 

• 

Without  assault 

* 

« 

« 

• 

• 

• 

With  assault 

580 

0.1 

* 

• 

• 

• 

Armed 

980 

0.1 

* 

• 

* 

« 

Without  assault 

630 

0.1 

« 

• 

« 

« 

With  assault 

• 

* 

« 

• 

* 

• 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

« 

« 

« 

# 

• 

Attempted  strong-arm 

970 

0.1 

* 

• 

• 

• 

Attempted  armed 

1,170 

0.2 

« 

• 

* 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

« 

• 

• 

« 

• 

Assault 

19,150 

3.2 

520 

4.9 

2,280 

3.9 

Aggravated  

2,130 

0.3 

• 

* 

* 

« 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,830 

0.3 

« 

• 

• 

• 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

Simple 

6,500 

1.1 

« 

« 

1,020 

1.7 

Attempted  assault 

11,460 

1.9 

« 

« 

1,150 

1.9 

With  weapon 

6,900 

1.1 

« 

• 

520 

0.8 

Without  weapon 

5,000 

0.8 

« 

• 

630 

1.0 

Rape 

« 

* 

« 

« 

• 

• 

Attempted  rape 

660 

0.1 

» 

« 

• 

• 

Personal  larceny 

2,170 

0.3 

* 

• 

• 

• 

Pocket  picking 

1,980 

0.3 

« 

« 

• 

• 

Other  personal  larceny 

* 

» 

* 

• 

« 

« 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabuiated 
separateiy  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  In  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 

^ Data  for  other  races  are  excluded  because  of  an  insig- 
nificant number  of  sample  cases  and  because  race  or  ethnic 


origin  was  not  ascertained  in  an  estimated  six-tenths  of 
1 percent  of  the  total  cases. 

2 

Excluding  persons  of  Mexican  and  other  Spanish 
origin. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  Introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  6.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  victimized  by 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes,  by  race"*  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

White 

Black 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

9,270 

2.8 

1,700 

3.2 

Robbery 

1,960 

0.5 

690 

1.3 

Strong-arm 

550 

0.1 

« 

Without  assault 

« 

« 

« 

With  assault 

430 

0.1 

« 

Armed 

730 

0.2 

330 

0.6 

Without  assault 

« 

# 

« 

# 

With  assault 

460 

0.1 

« 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

» 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm 

390 

0.1 

« 

« 

Attempted  armed 

« 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

« 

« 

# 

Assault 

6,520 

1.9 

660 

1.2 

Aggravated 

950 

0.2 

* 

# 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

830 

0.2 

« 

« 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

« 

# 

« 

Simple 

1,890 

0.5 

« 

Attempted  assault 

3,840 

1.1 

450 

0.8 

With  weapon 

2,490 

0.7 

310 

0.5 

Without  weapon 

1,390 

0.4 

« 

« 

Rape 

* 

« 

* 

Attempted  rape 

* 

« 

Personal  larceny 

1,090 

0.3 

420 

0.8 

Pocket  picking 

870 

0.2 

390 

0.7 

Other  personal  larceny 

# 

# 

« 

* 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  In  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^For  other  races  the  number  of  persons  victimized  was 
too  small  for  each  personal  crime  to  be  shown  separately.  The 
total  number  of  persons  of  other  races  victimized  was  120, 
and  the  rate  was  3,5  percent. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III, 
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Table  6.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  victimized  by 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes,  by  race  or  ethnic  origin'*  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 


Total 

Robbery 

Strong-arm 

Without  assault 

With  assault 

Armed 

Without  assault 

With  assault 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

Attempted  strong-arm 

Attempted  armed 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

Assault 

Aggravated 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon  . . . 
Severe  injury  without  weapon  , 

Simple 

Attempted  assault 

With  weapon 

Without  weapon 

Rape 

Attempted  rape 

Personal  larceny 

Pocket  picking 

Other  personal  larceny 


White^ 

Mexican  or  other 
Spanish 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

of 

of 

of 

of 

persons 

population 

persons 

population 

victimized 

victimized 

victimized 

victimized 

17,150 

2.9 

2,270 

3.9 

3,330 

0.5 

« 

• 

620 

0.1 

• 

# 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

# 

# 

670 

0.1 

* 

« 

# 

* 

* 

« 

« 

« 

» 

« 

« 

• 

« 

* 

930 

0.1 

• 

« 

1,090 

0.1 

« 

• 

• 

« 

» 

» 

12,210 

2.0 

1,610 

2.7 

1,440 

0.2 

» 

• 

1,290 

0.2 

• 

• 

* 

« 

3,670 

0.6 

790 

1.3 

7,420 

1.2 

660 

1.1 

5,030 

0.8 

* 

« 

2,650 

0.4 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

* 

« 

» 

2,170 

0.3 

« 

• 

1,980 

« 

0.3 

* 

* 

« 

« 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  In  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


Whe  number  of  blacks  victimized  was  too  small  for  each 
personal  crime  to  be  shown  separately.  The  total  number  of 
blacks  victimized  was  470,  and  the  rate  was  4.5  percent. 

Excluding  p>erson8  of  Mexican  ar>d  other  Spanish  origin. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  lli. 
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Table  7.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  victimized 
by  personal  crimes,  by  level  of  education''  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Elementary  school 
education  or  less 

Attended  high  school 

Attended  college 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

2,610 

4.3 

11,030 

4.7 

2,610 

2.8 

Robbery 

680 

1.1 

2,150 

0.9 

350 

0.3 

Strong-arm  

« 

ft 

760 

0.3 

ft 

ft 

Without  assault 

« 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

With  assault 

* 

ft 

590 

0.2 

ft 

ft 

Armed 

300 

0.4 

620 

0.2 

ft 

ft 

Without  assault 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

With  assault 

■ft 

ft 

440 

0.1 

ft 

ft 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Attempted  strong-arm 

ft 

ft 

550 

0.2 

ft 

ft 

Attempted  armed  

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Assault 

1,520 

2.5 

8,480 

3.6 

2,180 

2.3 

Aggravated  

ft 

ft 

1,090 

0.4 

360 

0.3 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

ft 

ft 

830 

0.3 

320 

0.3 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Simple 

470 

0.7 

2,800 

1.2 

330 

0.3 

Attempted  assault 

1,030 

1.7 

5,040 

2.1 

1,510 

1.6 

With  weapon 

780 

1.2 

3,250 

1.4 

650 

0.7 

Without  weapon 

ft 

ft 

1,900 

0.8 

850 

0.9 

Rape 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Attempted  rape 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Personal  larceny 

610 

1.0 

880 

0.3 

ft 

ft 

Pocket  picking 

520 

0.8 

740 

0.3 

ft 

ft 

Other  personal  larceny 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^An  estimated  one-half  of  1 percent  of  the  total  cases 
are  excluded  from  the  detail  because  the  level  of  education 
was  not  ascertained. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  7.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  victimized 
by  personal  crimes,  by  level  of  education’  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 


Total 

Robbery 

Strong-arm  

Without  assault 

With  assault 

Armed 

Without  assault 

With  assault 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

Attempted  strong-arm 

Attempted  armed 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

Assault 

Aggravated  

Bodily  injury  with  weapon.  . . 
Severe  injury  without  weapon  . 

Simple 

Attempted  assault 

With  weapon 

Without  weapon 

Rape 

Attempted  rape 

Personal  larceny 

Pocket  picking 

Other  personal  larceny 


Elementary  school 
education  or  less 

Attended  high  school 

Attende 

d college 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

1,400 

2.2 

16,230 

4.8 

10,430 

3.9 

« 

« 

2,740 

0.8 

1,770 

0.6 

* 

* 

790 

0.2 

* 

« 

« 

« 

* 

• 

« 

« 

* 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

700 

0.2 

530 

0.2 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

# 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

620 

0.1 

« 

« 

« 

« 

670 

0.1 

540 

0.2 

« 

* 

* 

« 

« 

1,040 

1.6 

12,890 

3.8 

8,110 

3.0 

« 

» 

1,420 

0.4 

870 

0.3 

« 

« 

1,120 

0.3 

840 

0.3 

« 

« 

* 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

4,640 

1.3 

2,720 

1.0 

690 

1.0 

7,490 

2.2 

4,930 

1.8 

« 

« 

4,350 

1.2 

2,860 

1.0 

« 

3,370 

1.0 

2,330 

0.8 

« 

* 

* 

# 

» 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

1,310 

0.3 

860 

0.3 

« 

« 

1,240 

0.3 

740 

0.2 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^An  estimated  1.6  percent  of  the  total  cases  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  detail  because  the  level  of  education  was 
not  ascertained. 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  8.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  victimized  by 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes,  by  level  of  education^  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Elementary  school 
education  or  less 

Attended  high  school 

Attended  college 

Number 

of 

. persons 
victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

2,030 

3.3 

7,230 

3.1 

1,780 

1.9 

Robbery 

600 

0.9 

1,710 

0.7 

350 

0.3 

Strong-arm  

« 

590 

0.2 

« 

« 

Without  assault 

# 

# 

# 

# 

« 

« 

With  assault 

« 

# 

460 

0.2 

« 

» 

Armed 

# 

« 

540 

0.2 

# 

» 

Without  assault 

« 

« 

* 

# 

« 

* 

With  assault 

« 

370 

0.1 

» 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

* 

« 

« 

» 

Attempted  strong-arm 

« 

« 

440 

0.1 

« 

« 

Attempted  armed  

* 

» 

« 

# 

* 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

# 

« 

« 

# 

« 

Assault 

950 

1.5 

4,900 

2.1 

1,310 

1.4 

Aggravated  

* 

# 

620 

0.2 

* 

# 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

# 

500 

0.2 

« 

« 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

# 

# 

* 

« 

* 

Simple 

340 

0.5 

1,470 

0.6 

« 

« 

Attempted  assault 

620 

1.0 

2,830 

1.2 

820 

0.9 

With  weapon 

470 

0.7 

1,990 

0.8 

310 

0.3 

Without  weapon 

« 

« 

880 

0.3 

510 

0.5 

Rape 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

* 

Attempted  rape 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

* 

Personal  larceny 

610 

1.0 

830 

0.3 

« 

Pocket  picking 

520 

0.8 

700 

0.3 

* 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

« 

* 

* 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabuiated 
separateiy  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  appiicabie 
category,  once  in  each  appiicabie  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^An  estimated  one-half  of  1 percent  of  the  total  case 
are  excluded  from  the  detail  because  the  level  of  educatioi 
was  not  ascertained. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  nurr 
bers  In  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  8.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  victimized  by 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes,  by  level  of  education"'  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Elementary  school 
education  or  less 

Attended  high  school 

Attended  college 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

1,010 

1.5 

11,120 

3.3 

7,880 

2.9 

Robbery 

« 

« 

2,250 

0.6 

1,430 

0.5 

Strong-arm  

* 

* 

510 

0.1 

• 

« 

Without  assault 

« 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

With  assault 

« 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Armed 

« 

« 

510 

0.1 

« 

« 

Without  assault 

» 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

With  assault 

« 

« 

* 

» 

• 

« 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

• 

« 

* 

« 

* 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm 

« 

« 

620 

0.1 

« 

« 

Attempted  armed 

« 

« 

600 

0.1 

540 

0.2 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

« 

* 

« 

• 

« 

Assault 

640 

1.0 

7,900 

2.3 

5,670 

2.1 

Aggravated  

« 

» 

1,000 

0.2 

510 

0.1 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

« 

« 

850 

0.2 

510 

0.1 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

« 

« 

# 

« 

« 

Simple 

« 

« 

2,640 

0.7 

1,640 

0.6 

Attempted  assault 

« 

« 

4,470 

1.3 

3,630 

1.3 

With  weapon 

« 

« 

2,980 

0.8 

2,250 

0.8 

Without  weapon 

« 

1,570 

0.4 

1,570 

0.5 

Rape 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  rape 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

* 

Personal  larceny 

« 

« 

1,310 

0.3 

860 

0.3 

Pocket  picking 

» 

« 

1,240 

0.3 

740 

0.2 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown,  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^An  estimated  1.6  percent  of  the  total  cases  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  detail  because  the  level  of  education  was 
not  ascertained. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  9.  Number  and  percent  of  persons 
victimized  by  personal  crimes,  by  marital  status^  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Married 

Widowed,  separated 
or  divorced 

Never  married 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

6,800 

2.6 

3,160 

6.1 

6,280 

8.7 

Robbery 

1,350 

0.5 

760 

1.4 

1,070 

1.4 

Strong-arm 

380 

0.1 

» 

380 

0.5 

Without  assault 

« 

« 

« 

« 

» 

* 

With  assault 

« 

« 

« 

* 

300 

0.4 

Armed 

490 

0.1 

370 

0.7 

310 

0.4 

Without  assault 

« 

« 

# 

« 

« 

With  assault 

« 

# 

« 

* 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

« 

# 

* 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm 

« 

« 

« 

360 

0.5 

Attempted  armed 

# 

« 

* 

« 

* 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

# 

« 

* 

« 

* 

Assault 

5,210 

2.0 

2,030 

3.9 

4,950 

6.8 

Aggravated  

710 

0.2 

370 

0.7 

670 

0.9 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

610 

0.2 

* 

* 

610 

0.8 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

* 

* 

# 

« 

# 

« 

Simple 

970 

0.3 

780 

1.5 

1,850 

2.5 

Attempted  assault 

3,740 

1.4 

1,070 

2.0 

2,830 

3.9 

With  weapon 

2,110 

0.8 

690 

1.3 

1,900 

2.6 

Without  weapon 

1,660 

0.6 

410 

0.8 

990 

1.3 

Rape 

# 

« 

# 

« 

« 

# 

Attempted  rape 

« 

« 

# 

« 

« 

« 

Personal  larceny 

470 

0.1 

610 

1.1 

580 

0.8 

Pocket  picking 

400 

0.1 

470 

0.9 

540 

0.7 

Other  personal  larceny 

* 

« 

« 

# 

« 

# 

Note;  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabuiated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^ An  estimated  four-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the  total  cases 
are  excluded  from  the  detail  because  the  marital  status  was 
not  ascertained. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  9.  Number  and  percent  of  persons 
victimized  by  personal  crimes,  by  marital  status^  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Married 

Widowed,  separated 
or  divorced 

Never  married 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

1 3,280 

2.0 

3,770 

4.7 

10,810 

7.7 

Robbery 

2,060 

0.4 

« 

« 

2,280 

1.6 

Strong-arm  

530 

0.1 

« 

* 

« 

« 

Without  assault 

* 

« 

« 

« 

» 

« 

With  assault 

« 

« 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Armed 

520 

0.1 

* 

* 

710 

0.5 

Without  assault 

* 

* 

* 

« 

470 

0.3 

With  assault 

* 

« 

* 

* 

« 

« 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

* 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm 

520 

0.1 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Attempted  armed 

520 

0.1 

* 

* 

750 

0.5 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Assault 

10,450 

2.3 

3,190 

4.0 

8,280 

5.9 

Aggravated  

950 

0.2 

« 

« 

1,040 

0.7 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

760 

0.1 

« 

* 

1,040 

0.7 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

« 

« 

» 

« 

Simple 

2,630 

0.5 

1,570 

1.9 

3,380 

2.4 

Attempted  assault 

7,090 

1.5 

1,400 

1.7 

4,630 

3.3 

With  weapon 

3,890 

0.8 

990 

1.2 

2,740 

1.9 

Without  weapon 

3,410 

0.7 

« 

« 

2,150 

1.5 

Rape 

» 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  rape 

* 

# 

* 

» 

« 

* 

Personal  larceny 

1,170 

0.2 

« 

870 

0.6 

Pocket  picking  

1,090 

0.2 

« 

760 

0.5 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Note;  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^An  estimated  seven-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the  total 
cases  are  excluded  from  the  detail  because  the  marital  status 
was  not  ascertained. 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  10.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  victimized 
by  stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes,  by  marital  status"  (1970) 


Married 

Widowed,  separated 
or  divorced 

Never  married 

Type  of  personal  crime 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

persons 

population 

persons 

population 

persons 

population 

victimized 

victimized 

victimized 

victimized 

victimized 

victimized 

Total 

4,780 

1.8 

1,980 

3.8 

4,260 

5.9 

Robbery 

1,160 

0.4 

560 

1.1 

930 

1.2 

Strong-arm 

340 

0.1 

300 

0.4 

Without  assault 

« 

« 

With  assault 

« 

•N- 

Armed 

470 

0.1 

310 

0.4 

Without  assault 

* 

* 

* 

With  assault 

* 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

Attempted  strong-arm 

* 

* 

* 

300 

0.4 

Attempted  armed 

* 

* 

» 

* 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Assault 

3,220 

1.2 

960 

1.8 

2,990 

4.1 

Aggravated  

340 

0.1 

510 

0.7 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

300 

0.1 

470 

0.6 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

* 

* 

« 

« 

Simple 

750 

0.2 

350 

0.6 

940 

1.3 

Attempted  assault 

2,120 

0.8 

570 

1.1 

1,640 

2.2 

With  weapon 

1,220 

0.4 

340 

0.6 

1 ,240  ' 

1.7 

Without  weapon 

890 

0.3 

450 

0.6 

Rape 

-N- 

« 

* 

* 

Attempted  rape 

¥■ 

« 

# 

Personal  larceny 

470 

0.1 

530 

1.0 

560 

0.7 

Pocket  picking 

400 

0.1 

400 

0.7 

510 

0.7 

Other  personal  larceny 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^ An  estimated  four-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the  total  cases 
are  excluded  from  the  detail  because  the  marital  status  was 
not  ascertained. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  10.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  victimized 
by  stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes,  by  marital  status'*  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Married 

Widowed,  separated 
or  divorced 

Never  married 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Numqer 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

9,550 

2.1 

1,750 

2.1 

8,430 

6.0 

Robbery 

1,560 

0.3 

« 

« 

2,120 

1.5 

Strong-arm 

« 

* 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Without  assault 

« 

« 

« 

« 

• 

« 

With  assault 

« 

» 

« 

* 

« 

« 

Armed 

« 

« 

* 

550 

0.3 

Without  assault 

» 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

With  assault 

« 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

« 

« 

# 

* 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  armed 

« 

« 

* 

750 

0.5 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

# 

« 

« 

« 

* 

Assault 

6,980 

1.5 

1,170 

1.4 

5,860 

4.2 

Aggravated  

670 

0.1 

# 

« 

720 

0.5 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

520 

0.1 

« 

# 

720 

0.5 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

« 

« 

# 

« 

« 

Simple 

1,540 

0.3 

# 

« 

2,390 

1.7 

Attempted  assault 

4,860 

1.0 

610 

0.7 

2,940 

2.1 

With  weapon 

2,840 

0.6 

610 

0.7 

2,080 

1.4 

Without  weapon 

2,160 

0.4 

« 

» 

970 

0.6 

Rape 

« 

« 

« 

# 

« 

* 

Attempted  rape 

« 

« 

« 

* 

« 

« 

Personal  larceny 

1,170 

0.2 

# 

« 

870 

0.6 

Pocket  picking 

1,090 

0.2 

» 

760 

0.5 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

# 

« 

« 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^An  estimated  seven-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the  total 
cases  are  excluded  from  the  detail  because  the  marital  status 
was  not  ascertained. 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  11.  Number  and  percent  of  persons 
victimized  by  persona!  crimes,  by  area  of  residence  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  county 

Low-income  area^ 

Remainder  of 
county 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

16,310 

4.2 

3,150 

7.4 

13,160 

3.8 

Robbery 

3,180 

0.8 

1,220 

2.8 

1,970 

0.5 

Strc"^-?'^  

950 

0.2 

280 

0.6 

660 

0.1 

V-  '.'cui  assault 

« 

« 

* 

# 

* 

« 

With  assault 

730 

0.1 

230 

0.5 

490 

0.1 

Armed 

1,170 

0.3 

580 

1.3 

590 

0.1 

Without  assault 

490 

0.1 

280 

0.6 

* 

# 

With  assault 

710 

0.1 

320 

0.7 

380 

0.1 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

# 

* 

Attempted  strong-arm 

610 

0.1 

# 

460 

0.1 

Attempted  armed  

410 

0.1 

* 

* 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

# 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Assault 

12,230 

3.1 

1,610 

3.8 

10,630 

3.1 

Aggravated  

1,760 

0.4 

310 

0.7 

1,450 

0.4 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,460 

0.3 

270 

0.6 

1,190 

0.3 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

300 

0.0 

* 

* 

Simple 

3,610 

0.9 

490 

1.1 

3,120 

0.9 

Attempted  assault 

7,640 

1.9 

890 

2.1 

6,750 

1.9 

With  weapon 

4,700 

1.2 

600 

1.4 

4,100 

1.2 

Without  weapon 

3,070 

0.7 

330 

0.7 

2,730 

0.8 

Rape 

Attempted  rape 

# 

Personal  larceny 

1,690 

0.4 

520 

1.2 

1,160 

0.3 

Pocket  picking 

1,440 

0.3 

410 

0.9 

1,030 

0.3 

Other  personal  larceny 

* 

* 

* 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  "low- 
income  area"  in  Glossary.) 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  11.  Number  and  percent  of  persons 
victimized  by  personal  crimes,  by  area  of  residence  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  county 

Low-income  area^ 

Remainder  of 
county 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

28,290 

4.1 

3,840 

5.0 

24,450 

4.0 

Robbery 

4,890 

0.7 

1,010 

1.3 

3,880 

0.6 

Strong-arm  

1,220 

0.1 

360 

0.4 

850 

0.1 

Without  assault 

* 

« 

* 

* 

* 

With  assault 

840 

0.1 

360 

0.4 

* 

* 

Armed 

1,270 

0.1 

* 

* 

940 

0.1 

Without  assault 

770 

0.1 

* 

* 

* 

* 

With  assault 

* 

« 

* 

* 

* 

• 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

* 

* 

* 

« 

* 

Attempted  strong-arm 

1,060 

0.1 

* 

* 

800 

0.1 

Attempted  armed  

1,450 

0.2 

* 

* 

1,330 

0.2 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

* 

* 

* 

« 

* 

Assault 

22,190 

3.2 

2,800 

3.6 

19,400 

3.2 

Aggravated  

2,450 

0.3 

* 

2,110 

0.3 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

2,110 

0.3 

* 

« 

1,880 

0.3 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Simple 

7,620 

1.1 

820 

1.0 

6,800 

1.1 

Attempted  assault  

13,180 

1.9 

1,970 

2.5 

11,210 

1.8 

With  weapon 

7,700 

1.1 

880 

1.1 

6,810 

1.1 

Without  weapon 

5,970 

0.8 

1,130 

1.4 

4,850 

0.8 

Rape 

* 

* 

» 

« 

* 

Attempted  rape 

660 

0.1 

« 

« 

« 

Personal  larceny 

2,330 

0.3 

410 

0.5 

1,920 

0.3 

Pocket  picking 

2,150 

0.3 

370 

0.4 

1,770 

0.2 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

* 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  “low- 
income  area"  in  Glossary.) 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  12.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  victimized 
by  personal  crimes,  by  area  of  residence-inside  Dayton  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  city 

Low-income  area^ 

Remainder  of  city 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

10,330 

6.0 

3,150 

7.5 

7,180 

5.6 

Robbery 

2,640 

1.5 

1,220 

2.8 

1,420 

1.1 

Strong-arm  

770 

0.4 

« 

« 

490 

0.3 

Without  assault 

# 

# 

# 

# 

« 

« 

With  assault 

600 

0.3 

* 

« 

370 

0.2 

Armed 

1,000 

0.5 

580 

1.3 

430 

0.3 

Without  assault 

360 

0.2 

« 

« 

« 

« 

With  assault 

660 

0.3 

320 

0.7 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm 

520 

0.3 

» 

380 

0.2 

Attempted  armed  

330 

0.1 

# 

# 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

« 

# 

* 

Assault 

7,200 

4.2 

1,610 

3.8 

5,590 

4.3 

Aggravated  

1,100 

0.6 

310 

0.7 

780 

0.6 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,010 

0.5 

# 

« 

740 

0.5 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

# 

# 

« 

« 

« 

Simple 

2,130 

1.2 

490 

1.1 

1,640 

1.2 

Attempted  assault 

4,580 

2.6 

890 

2.1 

3,700 

2.8 

With  weapon 

2,950 

1.7 

600 

1.4 

2,350 

1.8 

Without  weapon 

1,720 

1.0 

330 

0.7 

1,390 

1.0 

Rape 

« 

* 

« 

# 

« 

# 

Attempted  rape 

« 

# 

Personal  larceny 

1,150 

0.6 

520 

1.2 

630 

0.4 

Pocket  picking 

990 

0.5 

410 

0.9 

580 

0.4 

Other  personal  larceny 

* 

* 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Note;  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabuiated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  In  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  "low- 
income  area"  in  Glossary.) 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  12.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  victimized 
by  personal  crimes,  by  area  of  residence— inside  San  Jose  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  city 

Low-income  area^ 

Remainder  of  city 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

11,980 

4.3 

3,530 

5.1 

8,450 

4.0 

Robbery 

2,640 

0.9 

970 

1.4 

1,670 

0.8 

Strong-arm  

810 

0.2 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Without  assault 

* 

* 

• 

« 

« 

« 

With  assault 

660 

0.2 

« 

« 

« 

* 

Armed 

740 

0.2 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Without  assault 

* 

« 

« 

* 

« 

« 

With  assault 

* 

* 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm 

690 

0.2 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Attempted  armed  

580 

0.2 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

» 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Assault 

8,980 

3.2 

2,480 

3.6 

6,500 

3.1 

Aggravated  

730 

0.2 

« 

« 

* 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

690 

0.2 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

« 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Simple 

3,280 

1.1 

790 

1.1 

2,490 

1.2 

Attempted  assault 

5,520 

2.0 

1,770 

2.6 

3,750 

1.8 

With  weapon  

3,030 

1.1 

850 

1.2 

2,190 

1.0 

Without  weapon 

2,760 

1.0 

960 

1.4 

1,800 

0.8 

Rape 

« 

« 

« 

» 

« 

« 

Attempted  rape 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Personal  larceny 

930 

0.3 

410 

0.6 

* 

« 

Pocket  picking 

890 

0.3 

370 

0.5 

« 

« 

Other  personal  larceny 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Note;  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  "low- 
income  area"  in  Glossary.) 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  13.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  victimized  by 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes,  by  area  of  residence  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  county 

Low-income  area^ 

Remainder  of 
county 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

1 1 ,090 

2.8 

2,200 

5.2 

8,890 

2.5 

Robbery 

2,650 

0.6 

1,060 

2.5 

1,590 

0.4 

Strong-arm  

780 

0.2 

280 

0.6 

490 

0.1 

Without  assault 

« 

* 

# 

* 

* 

With  assault 

600 

0.1 

230 

0.5 

370 

0.1 

Armed 

1,060 

0.2 

510 

1.2 

550 

0.1 

Without  assault 

460 

0.1 

250 

0.6 

« 

With  assault 

620 

0.1 

280 

0.6 

* 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

* 

* 

* 

Attempted  strong-arm 

480 

0.1 

* 

390 

0.1 

Attempted  armed  

* 

» 

* 

* 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

* 

Assault 

7,220 

1.8 

780 

1.8 

6,440 

1.8 

Aggravated  

1,020 

0.2 

* 

# 

890 

0.2 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

890 

0.2 

« 

* 

770 

0.2 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

* 

* 

* 

Simple 

2,040 

0.5 

1,850 

0.5 

Attempted  assault 

4,320 

1.1 

500 

1.1 

3,830 

1.1 

With  weapon  

2,800 

0.7 

330 

0.7 

2,470 

0.7 

Without  weapon 

1,570 

0.4 

•N- 

» 

1,400 

0.4 

Rape 

* 

« 

« 

Attempted  rape 

Personal  larceny 

1,590 

0.4 

470 

1.1 

1,120 

0.3 

Pocket  picking 

1,350 

0.3 

360 

0.8 

990 

0.2 

Other  personal  larceny 

# 

* 

* 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  "low- 
income  area"  in  Glossary.) 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  Hi. 
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Table  13.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  victimized  by 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes,  by  area  of  residence  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  county 

Low-income  area^ 

Remainder  of 
county 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

20,160 

2.9 

2,750 

3.6 

17,410 

2.9 

Robbery 

4,050 

0.6 

850 

1.1 

3,200 

0.5 

Strong-arm  

790 

0.1 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Without  assault 

* 

* 

» 

« 

« 

* 

With  assault 

710 

0.1 

« 

« 

• 

Armed 

890 

0.1 

« 

« 

« 

Without  assault 

# 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

With  assault 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

« 

* 

« 

« 

* 

Attempted  strong-arm 

1,020 

0.1 

» 

# 

800 

0.1 

Attempted  armed  

1,370 

0.2 

« 

* 

1,250 

0.2 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

« 

» 

« 

« 

Assault 

14,290 

2.1 

1,690 

2.2 

12,600 

2.1 

Aggravated  

1,680 

0.2 

« 

1,520 

0.2 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,520 

0.2 

« 

* 

1,370 

0.2 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

* 

» 

• 

« 

* 

» 

Simple 

4,470 

0.6 

450 

0.5 

4,020 

0.6 

Attempted  assault 

8,480 

1.2 

1,100 

1.4 

7,380 

1.2 

With  weapon 

5,600 

0.8 

590 

0.7 

5,010 

0.8 

Without  weapon 

3,130 

0.4 

550 

0.7 

2,590 

0.4 

Rape 

« 

# 

* 

« 

* 

Attempted  rape 

« 

« 

« 

Personal  larceny 

2,330 

0.3 

410 

0.5 

1,920 

0.3 

Pocket  picking 

2,150 

0.3 

370 

0.4 

1,770 

0.2 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

# 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  Incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  “low- 
income  area"  in  Glossary.) 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  14.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  victimized  by  stranger-to- 
stranger  personal  crimes,  by  area  of  residence— inside  Dayton  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  city 

1 

Low-income  area 

Remainder  of  city 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

7,140 

4.1 

2,200 

5.2 

4,930 

3.8 

Robbery 

2,280 

1.3 

1,060 

2.5 

1,220 

0.9 

Strong-arm  

650 

0.3 

280 

0.6 

370 

0.2 

Without  assault 

» 

* 

* 

* 

With  assault 

520 

0.3 

230 

0.5 

* 

Armed 

900 

0.5 

510 

1.2 

380 

0.3 

Without  assault 

340 

0.2 

250 

0.6 

* 

* 

With  assault 

580 

0.3 

280 

0.6 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Attempted  strong-arm 

440 

0.2 

* 

* 

350 

0.2 

Attempted  armed  

* 

* 

* 

* 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Assault 

4,080 

2.4 

780 

1.8 

3,300 

2.5 

Aggravated  

640 

0.3 

* 

* 

520 

0.4 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

640 

0.3 

« 

* 

520 

0.4 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

'it' 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Simple 

1,000 

0.5 

«- 

* 

810 

0.6 

Attempted  assault 

2,600 

1.5 

500 

1.1 

2,100 

1.6 

With  weapon 

1,780 

1.0 

330 

0.7 

1,450 

1.1 

Without  weapon 

820 

0.4 

* 

« 

650 

0.5 

Rape 

* 

* 

* 

« 

* 

Attempted  rape 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Personal  larceny 

1,100 

0.6 

470 

1.1 

630 

0.4 

Pocket  picking 

940 

0.5 

360 

0.8 

580 

0.4 

Other  personal  larceny 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  "low- 
income  area"  in  Glossary.) 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  14.  Number  and  percent  of  persons  victimized  by  stranger-to- 
stranger  personal  crimes,  by  area  of  residence— inside  San  Jose  (1970) 


Total  city 

Low-income  area^ 

Remaind 

er  of  city 

Type  of  personal  crime 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

persons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Number 

of 

p>ersons 

victimized 

Percent 

of 

population 

victimized 

Total 

Robbery 

Strong-arm  

Without  assault  . . 
With  assault  .... 

Armed 

Without  assault  . . 
With  assault  .... 
Purse  snatch  with  force 


8,470 

3.0 

2,590 

3.8 

5,880 

2.8 

2,300 

0.8 

850 

1.2 

1,450 

0.6 

570 

0.2 

• 

« 

• 

* 

• 

« 

# 

* 

570 

0.2 

• 

* 

« 

590 

0.2 

« 

« 

• 

• 

« 

• 

« 

« 

« 

* 

« 

* 

* 

* 

• 

« 

« 

• 

« 

• 

Attempted  strong-arm 650 

Attempted  armed  580 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force * 

Assault 5,530 

Aggravated  * 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon * 

Severe  injury  without  weapon * 

Simple 1,830 

Attempted  assault 3,290 

With  weapon 2,060 

Without  weapon 1,270 

Rape * 

Attempted  rape * 

Personal  larceny 930 

Pocket  picking 890 

Other  personal  larceny * 


0.2 


0.2 

« 

• 

ft 

ft 

# 

« 

• 

ft 

ft 

2.0 

1,540 

2.2 

4,000 

1.9 

* 

« 

ft 

ft 

« 

« 

ft 

ft 

« 

» 

« 

ft 

ft 

0.6 

450 

0.6 

1,390 

0.6 

1.1 

980 

1.4 

2,310 

1.1 

0.7 

550 

0.8 

1,510 

0.7 

0.4 

460 

0.6 

800 

0.3 

* 

« 

* 

ft 

ft 

* 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0.3 

410 

0.6 

ft 

ft 

0.3 

370 

0.5 

ft 

ft 

Note:  The  number  of  persons  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A person 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicabie  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
totai.  Consequentiy,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  Incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  "low- 
income  area"  in  Glossary.) 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Section  B.  Characteristics  of  incidents 


DAYTON 


Table  15.  Personal  crimes  by  relationship  of  victim 
to  the  offender(s)  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total 

victims^ 

Victim  recognized  none^ 

Victim  recognized  one 
or  more 

Total 

One 

offender 

Multiple 

offenders 

Don't 

know 

number 

Total 

One 

offender 

Multiple 

offenders 

Total . 

21,330 

13,210 

5,440 

6,340 

1,430 

8,120 

6,270 

1,850 

Robbery 

3,600 

2,910 

1,110 

1,680 

* 

680 

400 

Strong-arm 

950 

770 

* 

450 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Without  assault 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

« 

With  assault 

730 

600 

350 

* 

* 

« 

Armed 

1,190 

1,080 

* 

770 

* 

* 

Without  assault 

490 

460 

* 

300 

* 

♦ 

* 

With  assault 

710 

620 

* 

470 

* 

* 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Attempted  strong-arm 

680 

560 

390 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Attempted  armed  

500 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force  .... 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Assault  

15,960 

8,620 

3,950 

4,060 

610 

7,340 

5,890 

1,450 

Aggravated 

1,880 

1,050 

* 

690 

•M- 

830 

680 

* 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,540 

930 

* 

650 

* 

610 

460 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

340 

* 

* 

* 

* 

•M- 

* 

Simple 

4,320 

2,300 

1,220 

1,030 

* 

2,030 

1,660 

370 

Attempted  assault 

9,470 

5,120 

2,310 

2,320 

490 

4,350 

3,480 

870 

With  weapon 

5,590 

3,210 

1,470 

1,320 

420 

2,380 

1,740 

640 

Without  weapon 

3,880 

1,920 

850 

1,000 

1,970 

1,740 

Rape 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Attempted  rape 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

-N- 

* 

* 

Personal  larceny 

1,770 

1,680 

380 

600 

700 

* 

* 

Pocket  picking 

1,480 

1,380 

440 

650 

* 

* 

Other  personal  larceny 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

•1 

The  unit  of  count  is  the  victim,  not  the  incident.  The 
number  of  victims  was  used  because  a given  incident  may 
involve  multiple  victims,  each  of  whom  may  have  had  a 
different  relationship  to  the  offender(s). 


2 

Includes  victims  who  reported  they  did  not  know  the 
offender(s),  victims  who  reported  they  did  not  know  if  the 
offender  was  a stranger,  and  victims  whose  relationship  to 
the  offender  was  not  ascertained. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  15.  Personal  crimes  by  relationship  of  victim 
to  the  offender(s)  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total 

victims^ 

O 

Victim  recognized  none^ 

Victim  recognized  one 
or  more 

Total 

One 

offender 

Multiple 

offenders 

Don't 

know 

number 

Total 

One 

offender 

Multiple 

offenders 

Total 

33,810 

22,680 

11,410 

9,250 

2,020 

1 1 ,1 30 

8,520 

2,610 

Robbery 

5,060 

4,130 

1,800 

2,330 

« 

920 

« 

« 

Strong-arm 

1,220 

790 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Without  assault 

« 

« 

* 

« 

* 

* 

« 

With  assault 

840 

710 

« 

* 

Armed 

1,270 

890 

* 

« 

« 

# 

Without  assault 

770 

580 

* 

« 

* 

« 

« 

With  assault 

500 

* 

« 

* 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

» 

« 

« 

« 

* 

« 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm 

1,060 

1,020 

570 

« 

* 

* 

« 

Attempted  armed 

1,450 

1,370 

590 

780 

* 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

•M> 

* 

* 

* 

# 

« 

Assault 

26,160 

15,970 

9,000 

6,440 

530 

10,200 

8,070 

2,130 

Aggravated 

2,640 

1,680 

1,080 

600 

* 

970 

540 

* 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

2,230 

1,520 

920 

600 

710 

« 

« 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

* 

* 

* 

« 

# 

Simple 

8,200 

4,650 

2,730 

1,920 

3,550 

3,210 

* 

Attempted  assault 

14,660 

9,150 

4,860 

3,760 

530 

5,510 

4,140 

1,370 

With  weapon 

8,420 

5,980 

3,120 

2,400 

2,440 

1,640 

800 

Without  weapon 

6,240 

3,180 

1,740 

1,370 

3,070 

2,500 

570 

Rape 

* 

* 

* 

« 

« 

Attempted  rape 

660 

« 

« 

* 

« 

# 

* 

Personal  larceny 

2,590 

2,590 

620 

1,490 

« 

« 

« 

Pocket  picking 

2,150 

2,140 

620 

« 

1,290 

* 

« 

« 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

« 

«■ 

* 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

^The  unit  of  count  is  the  victim,  not  the  incident.  The 
number  of  victims  was  used  because  a given  incident  may 
involve  multiple  victims,  each  of  whom  may  have  had  a 
different  relationship  to  the  offender(s). 


n 

Includes  victims  who  reported  they  did  not  know  the 
offender(s),  victims  who  reported  they  did  not  know  if  the 
offender  was  a stranger,  and  victims  whose  relationship  to 
the  offender  was  not  ascertained. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  16.  Assaults  and  robberies  by  amount  of  work  time 

lost  by  victim  (1970) 


Robberies  and  assaults 

Total  victims^ 

No  lost  time 

Some  lost  time 

Not  employed 

Total 

19,560 

13,120 

2,160 

3,990 

Robbery 

3,600 

2,030 

590 

870 

Strong-arm 

950 

630 

* 

# 

Without  assault 

« 

« 

# 

With  assault 

730 

560 

* 

« 

Armed 

1,190 

610 

« 

360 

Without  assault 

490 

340 

* 

« 

With  assault 

710 

* 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

* 

* 

# 

Attempted  strong-arm 

680 

420 

« 

# 

Attempted  armed 

500 

340 

« 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

# 

* 

« 

* 

Assault 

15,960 

11,090 

1,560 

3,130 

Aggravated 

1,880 

730 

730 

420 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,540 

730 

540 

« 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

340 

# 

* 

« 

Simple 

4,320 

2,460 

390 

1,450 

Attempted  assault 

9,470 

7,770 

* 

1,250 

With  weapon 

5,590 

4,570 

# 

700 

Without  weapon 

3,880 

3,200 

550 

Rape 

« 

* 

* 

Attempted  rape 

# 

« 

<1 

The  unit  of  count  is  the  victim,  not  the  incident.  The 
number  of  victims  was  used  because  a given  incident  may  in- 
volve multiple  victims,  each  of  whom  may  have  lost  varying 
amounts  of  time  from  work.  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals 


because  of  a small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  time  lost 
was  not  determined,  or  because  of  rounding. 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  16.  Assaults  and  robberies  by  amount  of  work  time 

lost  by  victim  (1970) 


Robberies  and  assaults 

Total  victims^ 

No  lost  time 

Some  lost  time 

Not  employed 

Total 

31,220 

24,000 

2,560 

4,430 

Robbery 

5,060 

4,110 

• 

680 

Strong-arm 

1,220 

960 

* 

« 

Without  assault 

• 

• 

* 

With  assault 

840 

660 

* 

* 

Armed 

1,270 

880 

* 

* 

Without  assault 

770 

610 

« 

* 

With  assault 

500 

« 

* 

« 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

• 

• 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm 

1,060 

910 

« 

* 

Attempted  armed 

1,450 

1,370 

« 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

« 

« 

* 

Assault 

26,160 

19,890 

2,290 

3,750 

Aggravated 

2,640 

1,630 

« 

590 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

2,230 

1,600 

« 

« 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

* 

« 

« 

Simple 

8,200 

5,830 

790 

1,590 

Attempted  assault 

14,660 

1 1 ,960 

1,090 

1,380 

With  weapon 

8,420 

6,630 

940 

740 

Without  weapon 

6,240 

5,330 

640 

Rape 

« 

* 

« 

* 

Attempted  rape 

660 

* 

« 

* 

The  unit  of  count  is  the  victim,  not  the  incident.  The 
number  of  victims  was  used  because  a given  incident  may  in- 
volve multiple  victims,  each  of  whom  may  have  lost  varying 
amounts  of  time  from  work.  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals 


because  of  a small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  time  lost 
was  not  determined,  or  because  of  rounding. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  17.  Robbery  and  personal  larceny  (excluding  attempts) 

by  amount  of  loss  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  victims^ 

Loss  less  than  $10 

Loss  of  $10-249 

Loss  of  $250 
or  more 

Total  

4,000 

480 

2,960 

450 

Robbery 

2,420 

« 

1,890 

320 

Strong-arm 

950 

« 

780 

Armed 

1,190 

« 

900 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

« 

* 

# 

Personal  larceny 

1,580 

300 

^,070 

^The  unit  of  count  is  the  victim,  not  the  Incident. 
The  number  of  victims  was  used  because  a given  incident 
may  involve  multiple  victims,  each  of  whom  may  have  suf- 
fered varying  dollar  loss.  The  sum  of  the  detail  may  not 
add  to  the  total  because  of  a small  number  of  cases  In  which 


the  amount  of  loss  was  not  determined,  or  because  of  round- 
ing. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  17.  Robbery  and  personal  larceny  (excluding  attempts) 

by  amount  of  loss'*  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 


Total  victims 


Loss  less  than 


$10 


Loss  of  $10-249 


Total  

Robbery 

Strong-arm 

Armed 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

Personal  larceny 

^The  number  of  persons  with  losses  of  $250  or  more 
was  too  small  to  be  shown  separately. 

^The  unit  of  count  is  the  victim,  not  the  incident.  The 
number  of  victims  was  used  because  a given  incident  may 
involve  multiple  victims,  each  of  whom  may  have  suffered 


4,700 

1,090 

2,860 

2,550 

630 

1,170 

1,220 

* 

# 

1,270 

610 

« 

2,150 

« 

1,680 

varying  dollar  loss.  The  sum  of  the  detail  may  not  add  to 
the  total  because  of  a small  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
amount  of  loss  was  not  determined,  or  because  of  rounding. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  18.  Number  of  persons  victimized  by  robbery  and  assault, 

by  number  of  times  (1970) 


Victims  of  robbery  and/or  assault 


Total 
number  of 
persons 
victimized^ 


Persons 

victimized 

once 


Persons 

victimized 

twice 


Persons 
victimized 
three  or 
more  times 


Total 

Victims  of  robbery^  (only) 

Victims  of  robbery  with  assault  (only) 

Victims  of  robbery  without  assault  (only) 

Victims  of  assault  (only)  

^"Victims  of  robbery  with  assault  (only)"  and  "Victims 
of  robbery  without  assault  (only)"  will  not  add  to  the  total 
In  most  cases  because  of  parsons  who  were  victims  of  both 
robbery  with  assault  and  robbery  without  assault. 


14,600  11,810  1,870  910 

2,530  2,490 

1,740  1,710 

800  780  * * 

11,610  9,320  1,530  760 

^An  incident  of  crime  Involving  both  robbery  and  assault 
is  classified  as  a robbery, 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers In  Introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  18.  Number  of  persons  victimized  by  robbery  and  assault, 

by  number  of  times  (1970) 


Victims  of  robbery  and/or  assault 

Total 
number  of 
persons 
victimized^ 

Persons 

victimized 

once 

Persons 

victimized 

twice 

Persons 
victimized 
three  or 
more  times 

Total  

25,470 

21,510 

3,160 

800 

Victims  of  robbery^  (only) 

3,740 

3,650 

« 

« 

Victims  of  robbery  with  assault  (only)  

2,050 

1,960 

« 

« 

Victims  of  robbery  without  assault  (only) 

1,690 

1,690 

» 

« 

Victims  of  assault  (only)  

20,650 

17,870 

2,340 

« 

Victims  of  robbery  and  assault 

1,080 

740 

« 

"Victims  of  robbery  with  assault  (only)"  and  "Victims 
of  robbery  without  assault  (only)"  will  not  add  to  the  total 
In  most  cases  because  of  persons  who  were  victims  of  both 
robbery  with  assault  and  robbery  without  assault. 


9 

An  incident  of  crime  involving  both  robbery  and  assault 
is  classified  as  a robbery. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  19.  Personal  crimes  by  place  of  occurrence  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total 

incidents^ 

In  or  near 

own 

home 

Street/park/ 

field 

School/store/ 

office 

Elsewhere 

Total 

17,880 

3,500 

6,790 

4,550 

2,800 

Robbery 

3,200 

540 

1,970 

430 

« 

Strong-arm 

920 

* 

590 

« 

Without  assault 

« 

« 

« 

« 

With  assault 

730 

* 

480 

* 

Armed 

1,020 

570 

* 

« 

Without  assault 

400 

♦ 

* 

* 

With  assault 

620 

W 

420 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

* 

* 

Attempted  strong-arm 

580 

* 

320 

« 

* 

Attempted  armed 

430 

* 

* 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

Assault 

12,980 

2,820 

4,240 

3,480 

2,270 

Aggravated 

1,440 

310 

580 

* 

« 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,170 

* 

530 

* 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

♦ 

* 

Simple 

3,620 

850 

1,110 

880 

700 

Attempted  assault 

7,630 

1,600 

2,460 

2,340 

1,160 

With  weapon 

4,300 

710 

1,680 

1,020 

820 

Without  weapon 

3,330 

890 

780 

1,320 

340 

Rape 

* 

* 

Attempted  rape 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Personal  larceny 

1,700 

580 

630 

350 

Pocket  picking 

1,440 

450 

530 

320 

Other  personal  larceny 

* 

* 

* 

« 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals.  *See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 

bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  ill. 

An  estimated  1.3  percent  of  the  total  cases  are  excluded 
from  the  detail  because  the  place  of  occurrence  was  not 
ascertained. 
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Table  19.  Personal  crimes  by  place  of  occurrence  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total 

incidents^ 

In  or  near 

own 

home 

Street/ park/ 
field 

School/store/ 

office 

Elsewhere 

Total 

28,840 

5,610 

10,650 

5,600 

6,300 

Robbery 

3,990 

540 

1,980 

• 

880 

Strong-arm 

1,000 

* 

* 

• 

« 

Without  assault 

• 

« 

» 

• 

* 

With  assault 

700 

• 

# 

• 

* 

Armed 

810 

* 

« 

• 

• 

Without  assault 

« 

• 

« 

• 

# 

With  assault 

# 

« 

• 

• 

« 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

• 

« 

• 

• 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm 

860 

• 

« 

• 

Attempted  armed 

1,250 

« 

700 

« 

* 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

• 

* 

« 

« 

Assault 

22,330 

5,000 

8,070 

4,310 

4,690 

Aggravated 

2,320 

600 

1,050 

• 

* 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,980 

« 

980 

« 

« 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Simple 

7,410 

2,030 

2,200 

1,740 

1,350 

Attempted  assault 

12,010 

2,170 

4,550 

2,200 

2,900 

With  weapon 

6,550 

1,160 

2,930 

940 

1,330 

Without  weapon 

5,460 

1,010 

1,620 

1,260 

1,570 

Rape 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  rape 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Personal  larceny 

2,510 

610 

840 

730 

Pocket  picking 

2,150 

« 

« 

800 

620 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

* 

* 

« 

* 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals.  *See  table  and  explanation  of  statirtically  reliable  num- 

bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

' An  estimated  2.4  percent  of  the  total  cases  are  excluded 
from  the  detail  because  the  place  of  occurrence  was  not 
ascertained. 
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Table  20.  Personal  crimes  by  time  of  occurrence  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total 

incidents^ 

Day 

(6  a.m.— 6 p.m.) 

Evening  and  night 

Total 

6 p.m.— 
midnight 

Midnight— 

6 a.m. 

Total  

17,880 

6,510 

1 1 ,040 

8,640 

2,400 

Robbery 

3,200 

1,020 

2,100 

1,690 

410 

Strong-arm 

920 

300 

620 

500 

« 

Without  assault 

* 

* 

« 

« 

With  assault 

730 

* 

480 

390 

* 

Armed 

1,020 

300 

670 

470 

* 

Without  assault 

400 

* 

« 

« 

* 

With  assault 

620 

340 

350 

« 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

* 

Attempted  strong-arm 

580 

* 

340 

* 

Attempted  armed 

430 

•N- 

340 

310 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Assault 

12,980 

4,820 

8,000 

6,120 

1,880 

Aggravated 

1,440 

470 

980 

730 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,170 

380 

790 

650 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

* 

* 

-N- 

Simple 

3,620 

1,330 

2,240 

1,700 

540 

Attempted  assault 

7,630 

2,980 

4,530 

3,600 

930 

With  weapon 

4,300 

1,170 

3,040 

2,420 

620 

Without  weapon 

3,330 

1,810 

1,490 

1,180 

310 

Rape 

* 

* 

* 

« 

« 

Attempted  rape 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Personal  larceny 

1,700 

670 

950 

840 

Pocket  picking 

1,440 

510 

870 

750 

* 

Other  personal  larceny  

* 

-1 

Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding  or  be-  ‘See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 

cause  of  320  cases  in  which  the  time  of  occurrence  was  not  bers  in  introduction  to  Appendix  lil. 
determined. 
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Table  20.  Personal  crimes  by  time  of  occurrence  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total 

incidents^ 

Day 

(6  a.m.— 6 p.m.) 

Evening  ano  niynt 

Total 

6 p.m.— 
midnight 

Midnight— 

6 a.m. 

Total  

28,840 

1 3,360 

14,330 

12,040 

2,290 

Robbery  

3,990 

1,540 

2,340 

2,070 

• 

Strong-arm 

1,000 

* 

730 

730 

* 

Without  assault 

* 

* 

• 

• 

With  assault 

700 

* 

• 

• 

# 

Armed 

810 

• 

650 

• 

• 

Without  assault 

* 

« 

« 

« 

# 

With  assault 

* 

* 

# 

• 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

• 

* 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm 

860 

550 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  armed 

1,250 

600 

660 

650 

* 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

«- 

* 

* 

« 

« 

Assault  

22,330 

10,480 

1 1 ,050 

9,220 

1,830 

Aggravated 

2,320 

750 

1,480 

1,150 

* 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,980 

670 

1,220 

1,000 

« 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

« 

« 

« 

• 

Simple 

7,410 

3,400 

2,750 

2,940 

810 

Attempted  assault 

12,010 

5,970 

5,580 

4,900 

680 

With  weapon 

6,550 

3,270 

2,990 

2,630 

« 

Without  weapon 

5,460 

2,700 

2,590 

2,270 

» 

Rape  

» * 

# 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  rape  

590 

« 

# 

« 

« 

Personal  larceny 

2,510 

1,340 

940 

750 

« 

Pocket  picking 

2,150 

1,150 

840 

680 

« 

Other  personal  larceny 

* 

« 

* 

» 

I Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  ot  rounamg  or  be-  ‘See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 

cause  of  320  cases  in  which  the  time  of  occurrence  was  not  bers  in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

determined. 
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Table  21.  Personal  crimes  by  total  number  of  victims  involved  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents 

One  victim 

Two  or 
more  victims 

Number  of 
victims  not 
determined 

Total 

17,880 

15,420 

1,820 

650 

Robbery 

3,200 

2,840 

# 

« 

Strong-arm 

920 

870 

« 

* 

Without  assault 

* 

# 

# 

With  assault 

730 

700 

# 

« 

Armed 

1,020 

920 

# 

# 

Without  assault 

400 

370 

« 

« 

With  assault 

620 

550 

« 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

# 

« 

* 

Attempted  strong-arm 

580 

440 

# 

Attempted  armed 

430 

380 

* 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

* 

« 

« 

Assault 

12,980 

1 1 ,300 

1,480 

« 

Aggravated 

1,440 

1,220 

* 

« 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,170 

980 

# 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

* 

Simple 

3,620 

3,230 

380 

* 

Attempted  assault 

7,630 

6,560 

920 

« 

With  weapon 

4,300 

3,480 

690 

« 

Without  weapon 

3,330 

3,080 

# 

# 

Rape 

« 

# 

* 

Attempted  rape 

» 

« 

* 

Personal  larceny 

1,700 

1,290 

380 

Pocket  picking 

1,440 

1,090 

« 

330 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

* 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  Hi. 
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Table  21.  Personal  crimes  by  total  number  of  victims  involved  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents 

One  victim 

Two  or 
more  victims 

Number  of 
victims  not 
determined 

Total 

28,840 

24,210 

2,800 

1,830 

Robbery 

3,990 

3,260 

650 

« 

Strong-arm 

1,000 

820 

« 

« 

Without  assault 

« 

« 

« 

* 

With  assault 

700 

590 

* 

* 

Armed 

810 

550 

« 

H 

Without  assault 

* 

« 

« 

« 

With  assault 

« 

« 

« 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

• 

* 

Attempted  strong-arm 

860 

680 

* 

« 

Attempted  armed 

1,250 

1,140 

« 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

* 

« 

Assault 

22,330 

19,370 

2,090 

870 

Aggravated 

2,320 

2,000 

* 

* 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,980 

1,750 

« 

« 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

» 

* 

« 

# 

Simple 

7,410 

6,610 

550 

« 

Attempted  assault 

12,010 

10,210 

1,260 

550 

With  weapon 

6,550 

5,260 

800 

Wiinoui  weapon 

5,460 

4,940 

* 

* 

Rape 

« 

« 

« 

* 

Attempted  rape 

590 

550 

« 

# 

Personal  larceny 

2,510 

1,580 

« 

870 

Pocket  picking 

2,150 

1,390 

« 

750 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

« 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  22.  Stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes 
by  total  number  of  victims  involved  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents 

One  victim 

Two  or 
more  victims 

Number  of 
victims  not 
determined 

Total 

10,770 

9,030 

1,240 

500 

Robbery 

2,590 

2,280 

Ik 

* 

Strong-arm 

750 

700 

« 

Without  assault 

« 

# 

* 

With  assault 

600 

570 

« 

# 

Armed 

940 

850 

# 

« 

Without  assault 

380 

350 

* 

With  assault 

560 

500 

# 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

# 

# 

Attempted  strong-arm 

470 

360 

« 

« 

Attempted  armed 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

# 

* 

# 

Assault 

6,580 

5,560 

960 

« 

Aggravated 

710 

530 

« 

* 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

640 

490 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

# 

« 

« 

Simple 

1,810 

1,530 

# 

Attempted  assault 

3,910 

3,340 

550 

* 

With  weapon 

2,390 

1,990 

400 

# 

Without  weapon 

1,520 

1,350 

Rape 

* 

« 

# 

# 

Attempted  rape 

« 

« 

« 

Personal  larceny 

1,600 

1,190 

# 

380 

Pocket  picking 

1,350 

1,000 

# 

330 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

* 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  22.  Stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes 
by  total  number  of  victims  involved  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents 

One  victim 

1 wo  or 
more  victims 

Number  of 
victims  not 
determined 

Total 

18,990 

15,100 

2,140 

1,760 

Robbery 

3,330 

2,710 

520 

« 

Strong-arm 

610 

« 

» 

« 

Without  assault 

« 

« 

« 

# 

With  assault 

570 

• 

# 

« 

Armed 

660 

« 

« 

« 

Without  assault 

« 

« 

« 

« 

With  assault 

« 

* 

« 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

* 

« 

* 

Attempted  strong-arm 

820 

640 

« 

« 

Attempted  armed 

1,170 

1,070 

« 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

« 

# 

« 

Assault 

13,150 

10,800 

1,550 

800 

Aggravated 

1,410 

1,150 

« 

* 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,300 

1,080 

* 

« 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Simple 

4,040 

3,350 

« 

« 

Attempted  assault 

7,300 

5,940 

880 

With  weapon 

4,710 

3,690 

550 

Without  weapon 

2,590 

2,260 

« 

Rape 

* 

« 

« 

Attempted  rape 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Personal  larceny 

2,510 

1,580 

« 

870 

Pocket  picking 

2,150 

1,390 

« 

750 

Other  personal  larceny 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  23.  Person  reporting  offense  to  police 
by  type  of  personal  crime  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total 

incidents^ 

Total  reported 
to  police 

Reported  by 

Not  reported 
to  police 

Victim 

Someone  else 

Total 

17,880 

9,300 

6,930 

2,370 

8,570 

Robbery 

3,200 

2,430 

2,000 

430 

760 

Strong-arm 

920 

740 

600 

* 

Without  assault 

» 

# 

« 

* 

With  assault 

730 

570 

420 

* 

* 

Armed 

1,020 

870 

750 

* 

* 

Without  assault 

400 

300 

300 

# 

« 

With  assault 

620 

570 

450 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

* 

* 

* 

Attempted  strong-arm 

580 

310 

♦ 

Attempted  armed 

430 

270 

*■ 

¥■ 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

* 

* 

Assault 

12,980 

6,110 

4,270 

1,840 

6,860 

Aggravated  

1,440 

1,030 

620 

410 

420 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,170 

810 

490 

320 

360 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

* 

* 

* 

Simple 

3,620 

1,720 

1,130 

590 

1,900 

Attempted  assault 

7,630 

3,210 

2,360 

840 

4,410 

With  weapon 

4,300 

2,050 

1,390 

660 

2,250 

Without  weapon 

3,330 

1,160 

970 

2,160 

Rape 

* 

* 

* 

Attempted  rape 

* 

* 

-W- 

Personal  larceny 

1,700 

760 

660 

* 

940 

Pocket  picking 

1,440 

630 

540 

810 

Other  personal  larceny 

¥■ 

* 

* 

* 

^Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding  or  ‘See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num 

because  of  a small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  reporting  bers  in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
status  was  not  available. 
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Table  23.  Person  reporting  offense  to  police 
by  type  of  personal  crime  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total 

incidents^ 

Total  reported 
to  police 

Reported  by 

Not  reported 
to  police 

Victim 

Someone  else 

Total 

28,840 

11,190 

8,260 

2,930 

17,430 

Robbery 

3,990 

1,890 

1,250 

630 

2,110 

Strong-arm 

1,000 

« 

* 

• 

620 

Without  assault 

« 

* 

* 

• 

« 

With  assault 

700 

• 

* 

« 

• 

Armed 

810 

520 

« 

• 

« 

Without  assault 

• 

• 

« 

« 

* 

With  assault 

« 

» 

« 

« 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

* 

« 

« 

* 

Attempted  strong-arm 

860 

« 

• 

« 

« 

Attempted  armed 

1,250 

540 

« 

« 

710 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

« 

* 

« 

« 

Assault 

22,330 

8,470 

6,230 

2,240 

13,710 

Aggravated 

2,320 

1,280 

870 

• 

1,040 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,980 

1,130 

760 

• 

850 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

, Simple 

7,410 

2,510 

1,760 

740 

4,820 

Attempted  assault 

12,010 

4,380 

3,290 

1,090 

7,560 

With  weapon 

6,550 

2,780 

2,130 

650 

3,700 

Without  weapon 

5,460 

1,600 

1,160 

« 

3,860 

Rape 

« 

« 

# 

» 

« 

Attempted  rape 

590 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Personal  larceny 

2,510 

830 

790 

« 

1,620 

Pocket  picking  

2,150 

830 

790 

• 

1,250 

Other  personal  larceny .• 

« 

« 

« 

* 

^Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding  or  *See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 

because  of  a small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  reporting  bers  in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
status  was  not  available. 
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Table  24.  Person  reporting  offense  to  police 
by  type  of  stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total 

incidents 

Total  reported 
to  police 

Reported  by 

Not  reported 
to  police 

Victim 

Someone  else 

Total 

10,770 

6,080 

4,660 

1,420 

4,690 

Robbery 

2,590 

2,040 

1,670 

370 

550 

Strong-arm 

750 

660 

510 

Without  assault 

* 

* 

* 

With  assault 

600 

530 

390 

Armed 

940 

780 

660 

Without  assault 

380 

# 

« 

With  assault 

560 

500 

380 

« 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm 

470 

* 

* 

« 

Attempted  armed 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Assault 

6,580 

3,300 

2,350 

950 

3,280 

Aggravated 

710 

520 

300 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

640 

490 

300 

* 

* 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

* 

« 

* 

Simple 

1,810 

850 

520 

330 

960 

Attempted  assault 

3,910 

1,870 

1,470 

400 

2,040 

With  weapon 

2,390 

1,290 

940 

340 

1,100 

Without  weapon 

1,520 

580 

520 

930 

Rape 

* 

Attempted  rape 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Personal  larceny 

1,600 

740 

640 

870 

Pocket  picking 

1,350 

610 

510 

740 

Other  personal  larceny 

* 

* 

* 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers In  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  24.  Person  reporting  offense  to  police 
by  type  of  stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime  (1970) 


Total 

Total  reported 

Reported  by 

Not  reported 

T ype  of  personal  crime 

incidents^ 

to  police 

Victim 

Someone  else 

to  police 

Total 

Robbery 

Strong-arm 

Without  assault 

With  assault 

Armed 

Without  assault 

With  assault 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

Attempted  strong-arm 

Attempted  armed 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

Assault 

Aggravated  

Bodily  injury  with  weapon.  . . 
Severe  injury  without  weapon  . 

Simple 

Attempted  assault 

With  weapon 

Without  weapon 

Rape 

Attempted  rape 

Personal  larceny 

Pocket  picking 

Other  personal  larceny 


^Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding  or 
because  of  a small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  reporting 
status  was  not  determined. 


7,740 

5,750 

2,000 

11,100 

1,590 

1,020 

560 

1,750 

« 

* 

• 

ft 

* 

« 

ft 

ft 

« 

* 

ft 

ft 

* 

• 

ft 

ft 

* 

ft 

ft 

* 

* 

ft 

ft 

* 

• 

ft 

‘ 

* 

* 

ft 

ft 

« 

ft 

ft 

710 

« 

ft 

ft 

ft 

5,330 

3,940 

1,390 

7,740 

900 

610 

ft 

510 

820 

530 

ft 

* 

ft 

ft 

ft 

1,480 

1,070 

ft 

2,560 

2,760 

2,070 

690 

4,460 

1,860 

1,340 

520 

2,770 

900 

730 

ft 

1,690 

« 

ft 

ft 

ft 

* 

ft 

ft 

ft 

830 

790 

ft 

1,620 

830 

790 

ft 

1,250 

» 

ft 

ft 

ft 

’See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 


18,990 

3,330 

610 

« 

570 

660 


820 

1,170 

* 

13,150 

1,410 

1.300 
« 

4,040 

7.300 
4,710 
2,590 


2,510 

2,150 
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Table  25.  Assaults  and  robberies  by  type  of  weapon  (1970) 


Robberies  and  assaults 


Total 

Robbery 

Strong-arm 

Without  assault 

With  assault 

Armed 

Without  assault 

With  assault 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

Attempted  strong-arm 

Attempted  armed 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

Assault 

Aggravated 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon  . . . 
Severe  injury  without  weapon  . 
Simple 

Attempted  assault 

With  weapon 

Without  weapon 

Rape 

Attempted  rape 


Total  incidents 

Gun 

Knife 

Other 

No  weapon 

16,180 

2,810 

1,450 

2,730 

9,180 

3,200 

560 

350 

550 

1,740 

920 

* 

# 

# 

920 

« 

# 

# 

# 

# 

730 

# 

« 

# 

730 

1,020 

450 

* 

330 

400 

# 

« 

* 

620 

« 

# 

« 

« 

« 

# 

« 

580 

* 

« 

# 

580 

430 

* 

» 

# 

« 

» 

« 

« 

» 

12,980 

2,250 

1,100 

2,190 

7,440 

1,440 

310 

720 

« 

1,170 

310 

720 

* 

* 

« 

3,620 

« 

3,620 

7,630 

2,100 

730 

1,470 

3,330 

4,300 

2,100 

730 

1,470 

# 

3,330 

« 

« 

3,330 

» 

# 

« 

« 

# 

« 

« 

« 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III, 
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Table  25.  Assaults  and  robberies  by  type  of  weapon  (1970) 


Robberies  and  assaults 

Total  incidents^ 

Gun 

Knife 

Other 

No  weapon 

Total  

26,320 

2,420 

3,070 

5,100 

15,650 

Robbery  

3,990 

* 

870 

800 

1,930 

Strong-arm 

1,000 

« 

« 

« 

1,000 

Without  assault 

* 

* 

« 

» 

With  assault 

700 

* 

« 

* 

700 

Armed 

810 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Without  assault 

* 

* 

* 

* 

« 

With  assault 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

« 

* 

« 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm  

860 

* 

« 

« 

860 

Attempted  armed 

1,250 

« 

760 

« 

» 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Assault 

22,330 

2,030 

2,200 

4,300 

13,720 

Aggravated 

2,320 

« 

« 

1,430 

« 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,980 

« 

# 

1,430 

« 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Simple 

7,410 

« 

« 

« 

7,410 

Attempted  assault 

12,010 

1,780 

1,820 

2,880 

5,460 

With  weapon 

6,550 

1,780 

1,820 

2,880 

« 

Without  weapon 

5,460 

« 

« 

5,460 

Rape 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  rape  

590 

« 

« 

520 

^Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding  or  *See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num' 

because  of  a small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  use  of  a bers  in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
weapon  was  not  determined. 
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Table  26.  Stranger-to-stranger  assaults  and  robberies 

by  type  of  weapon  (1970) 


Robberies  and  assaults 

Total  incidents 

Gun 

Knife 

Other 

No  weapon 

Total 

9,170 

1,780 

820 

1,630 

4,930 

Robbery 

2,590 

440 

480 

1,420 

Strong-arm 

750 

« 

# 

750 

Without  assault 

* 

« 

# 

With  assault 

600 

« 

* 

600 

Armed 

940 

380 

« 

310 

# 

Without  assault 

380 

« 

« 

« 

With  assault 

560 

* 

« 

« 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

# 

Attempted  strong-arm 

470 

470 

Attempted  armed 

* 

-N- 

# 

* 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

* 

# 

« 

* 

Assault 

6,580 

1,350 

570 

1,150 

3,510 

Aggravated 

710 

* 

380 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

640 

380 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

# 

Simple 

1,810 

# 

1,810 

Attempted  assault 

3,910 

1,250 

360 

780 

1,520 

With  weapon 

2,390 

1,250 

360 

780 

Without  weapon 

1,520 

1,520 

Rape 

* 

Attempted  rape 

* 

* 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  26.  Stranger-to-stranger  assaults  and  robberies 

by  type  of  weapon  (1970) 


Robberies  and  assaults 

Total  incidents^ 

Gun 

Knife 

Other 

No  weapon 

Total  

16,480 

1,830 

2,240 

3,690 

8,640 

Robbery 

3,330 

* 

790 

740 

1,500 

Strong-arm 

610 

« 

• 

* 

610 

Without  assault 

« 

• 

« 

• 

With  assault 

570 

* 

« 

* 

570 

Armed 

660 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Without  assault 

« 

* 

• 

« 

• 

With  assault 

« 

« 

• 

« 

* 

Purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

» 

« 

« 

Attempted  strong-arm 

820 

« 

« 

« 

820 

Attempted  armed 

1,170 

« 

680 

« 

« 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force 

« 

« 

• 

« 

Assault 

13,150 

1,540 

1,450 

2,950 

7,140 

Aggravated 

1,410 

« 

« 

890 

« 

Bodily  injury  with  weapon 

1,300 

« 

« 

890 

« 

Severe  injury  without  weapon 

« 

« 

* 

« 

« 

Simple 

4,040 

• 

« 

4,040 

Attempted  assault 

7,300 

1,370 

1,220 

2,050 

2,590 

With  weapon 

4,710 

1,370 

1,220 

2,050 

« 

Without  weapon 

2,590 

« 

« 

« 

2,590 

R ape 

» 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  rape 

« 

« 

« 

4^ 

« 

^Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding  or 
because  of  a small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  use  of  a 
weapon  was  not  determined. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  27.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders 
by  type  of  personal  crime— lone  offenders,  by  age  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents^ 

Age  of  offender 

Less  than  17 

17-20 

More  than  20 

Total 

10,420 

660 

1,990 

7,470 

Robbery 

1,270 

* 

320 

750 

Strong-arm 

300 

* 

Armed 

Other  

730 

Assault^ 

8,680 

500 

1,600 

6,480 

Aggravated 

3,680 

# 

720 

2,730 

Simple 

2,600 

620 

1,740 

Attempted,  without  weapon 

2,390 

« 

1,990 

Personal  larceny 

470 

^Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding  or 

o 

Assault  categories  are  subdivided  into  1)  aggravated. 

because  of  310  cases  in  which  the  age  of  the  offender  was 
not  determined. 

which  includes  serious  injury  or  injury  with  a weapon, 
attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape; 

2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  27.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders 
by  type  of  personal  crime— lone  offenders,  by  age  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents^ 

Age  of  offender 

Less  than  17 

17-20 

More  than  20 

Total 

17,420 

1,210 

3,150 

12,520 

Robbery  . . . ' 

1,870 

* 

1,380 

Strong-arm 

540 

« 

510 

Armed 

« 

* 

Other  

1,040 

620 

Assault^ 

14,940 

1,040 

2,550 

1 1 ,060 

Aggravated 

5,540 

520 

580 

4,210 

Simple  . 

5,530 

990 

4,040 

Attempted,  without  weapon 

3,880 

970 

2,790 

Personal  larceny 

620 

Note:  The  sum  of  incidents  in  tables  27  and  28  (personal 
crimes  by  lone  offenders  and  multiple  offenders)  does  not 
equal  the  total  number  of  incidents  of  personal  crime  be- 
cause an  estimated  seven-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the  total 
cases  in  which  the  number  of  offenders  invoived  was 
unknown  or  not  ascertained  are  excluded. 

^Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding  or 
because  of  520  cases  in  which  the  age  of  the  offender  was 
not  determined. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

^Assault  categories  are  subdivided  into  1)  aggravated, 
which  includes  serious  injury  or  injury  with  a weapon, 
attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape; 
2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 
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Table  28.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders 
by  type  of  personal  crime— multiple  offenders,  by  age  (1970) 


Age  of  offenders 

Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents 

All  less  than  21 

None  less  than  21 

Mixed  and 
don't  know 

Total 

6,100 

2,920 

1,640 

1,510 

Robbery 

1,810 

740 

560 

500 

Strong-arm 

560 

• 

« 

Armed 

750 

360 

190 

Other  

500 

« 

« 

# 

Assault^ 

3,760 

1,910 

940 

890 

Aggravated 

1,920 

990 

600 

350 

Simple 

980 

500 

« 

380 

Attempted,  without  weapon 

860 

410 

270 

Personal  larceny 

540 

* 

« 

* 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals.  ^Assault  categories  are  subdivided  into  1)  aggravated 

which  Includes  serious  Injury  or  injury  with  a weapon 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable 
bers  in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

num-  attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape 

2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 
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Table  28.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders 
by  type  of  personal  crime— multiple  offenders,  by  age  (1970) 


Age  of  offenders 

Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents 

All  less  than  21 

None  less  than  21 

Mixed  and 
don't  know 

Total 

9,510 

3,650 

2,900 

2,940 

Robbery 

2,120 

690 

650 

780 

Strong-arm 

# 

« 

« 

# 

Armed 

550 

« 

# 

« 

Other  

1,160 

530 

« 

» 

Assault^ 

6,960 

2,810 

2,130 

2,010 

Aggravated 

3,560 

1,010 

1,190 

1,340 

Simple 

1,880 

1,110 

550 

* 

Attempted,  without  weapon 

1,520 

680 

« 

« 

Personal  larceny 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Note;  The  sum  of  incidents  in  tables  27  and  28  (personal 
crimes  by  lone  offenders  and  multiple  offenders)  does  not 
equal  the  total  number  of  Incidents  of  personal  crime  be- 
cause an  estimated  seven-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the  total 
cases  in  which  the  number  of  offenders  Involved  was 
unknown  or  not  ascertained  are  excluded,  or  because  of 
rounding. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers In  Introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

^Assault  categories  are  subdivided  Into  1)  aggravated, 
which  Includes  serious  injury  or  Injury  with  a weapon, 
attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape; 
2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 
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Table  29.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders 
by  type  of  personal  crime— lone  offenders,  by  race  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents^ 

Race  of 
offender 

White 

Black 

10,420 

7,040 

3,080 

1,270 

380 

770 

300 

* 

* 

# 

730 

430 

8,680 

6,460 

2,080 

3,680 

2,780 

850 

2,600 

2,120 

430 

2,390 

1,560 

790 

470 

« 

Note:  The  sum  of  incidents  in  tables  29  and  30  (personal 
crimes  by  lone  offenders  and  multiple  offenders)  does  not 
equal  the  total  number  of  incidents  of  personal  crime  because 
an  estimated  eight-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the  total  cases  in 
which  the  number  of  offenders  was  not  determined  are 


crime.  The  total  number  of  lone  offenders  of  other  races 
(or  of  undetermined  race)  was  310 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 


excluded. 

^The  sum  of  the  detail  may  not  equal  the  total  because 
of  rounding  and  because  the  number  of  offenders  of  other 
races  was  too  small  to  be  shown  separately  for  each  personal 


^Assault  categories  are  subdivided  into  1)  aggravated, 
which  includes  serious  injury  or  injury  with  a weapon, 
attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape, 
2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 
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Table  29.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders 
by  type  of  personal  crime— lone  offenders,  by  race  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents 

Race  of  offender 

White^ 

Black 

Other^ 

Total 

17,420 

10,600 

1,760 

5,060 

Robbery 

1,870 

1,060 

* 

710 

Strong-arm 

540 

« 

« 

« 

Armed 

« 

* 

* 

« 

Other 

1,040 

560 

« 

« 

Assault^ 

14,940 

9,430 

1,300 

4,210 

Aggravated 

5,540 

3,170 

670 

1,700 

Simple 

5,530 

3,750 

« 

1,520 

Attempted,  without  weapon 

3,880 

2,510 

« 

1,000 

Personal  larceny 

620 

• 

* 

offender  was  not  ascertained.  A separate  tabulation  was 
not  made  for  lone  offenders  of  Mexican  or  other  Spanish 
origin;  for  multiple  offenders,  however,  Mexican  or  other 
Spanish  represented  28  percent  of  the  “Other"  category 
(see  T able  30). 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

“^Assault  categories  are  subdivided  into  1)  aggravated, 
which  includes  serious  injury  or  injury  with  a weapon, 
attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape; 
]2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 


Note:  The  sum  of  incidents  in  tables  29  and  30  (personal 
crimes  by  lone  offenders  and  multiple  offenders)  does  not 
equal  the  total  number  of  incidents  of  personal  crime  be- 
cause an  estimated  seven-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the  total 
cases  in  whfch  the  number  of  offenders  involved  was 
unknown  or  not  ascertained  are  excluded,  or  because  of 
rounding. 

^Excluding  persons  of  Mexican  or  other  Spanish  origin. 

2 

Includes  offenders  of  other  races,  offenders  of  Mexican 
or  other  Spanish  origin,  and  cases  where  the  race  of  the 
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Table  30.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders  by  type 
of  personal  crime-multiple  offenders,  by  race  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents 

Race  of  offenders 

White 

Black 

Other'' 

Total 

6,100 

2,680 

2,550 

870 

Robbery 

1,810 

390 

1,210 

« 

Strong-arm 

560 

* 

# 

« 

Armed 

750 

« 

640 

« 

Other  

500 

« 

Assault^ 

3,760 

2,110 

1,140 

510 

Aggravated 

1,920 

1,280 

470 

Simple 

980 

390 

420 

Attempted,  without  weapon 

860 

440 

* 

330 

Personal  larceny 

540 

« 

« 

* 

Note:  The  sum  of  incidents  in  tables  29  and  30  (personal 
crimes  by  lone  offenders  and  multiple  offenders)  does  not 
equal  the  total  number  of  incidents  of  personal  crime  because 
an  estimated  eight-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the  total  cases  in 
ift/hich  the  number  of  offenders  involved  was  unknown  or 
not  ascertained  are  excluded,  and  because  of  rounding. 

^Includes  multiple  offenders  of  other  races,  cases  where 
all  of  the  offenders  were  not  of  the  same  race,  and  cases 
Iwhere  the  race  was  not  ascertained. 


•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

^Assault  categories  are  subdivided  into  1)  aggravated, 
which  includes  serious  injury  or  injury  with  a weapon, 
attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape; 
2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 
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Table  30.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders  by  type 
of  personal  crime— multiple  offenders,  by  race  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents 

Race  of  offenders 

White’ 

Black 

Other^ 

Total 

9,510 

3,830 

1,540 

4,140 

Robbery 

2,120 

540 

690 

890 

Strong-arm 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Armed 

550 

« 

« 

« 

Other  

1,160 

* 

* 

* 

Assault^ 

6,960 

3,210 

770 

2,980 

Aggravated 

3,560 

1,780 

1,410 

Simple 

1,880 

840 

790 

Attempted,  without  weapon 

1,520 

590 

« 

780 

Personal  larceny 

* 

« 

* 

* 

Note:  The  sum  of  incidents  in  tables  29  and  30  (personal 
crimes  by  ione  offenders  and  multiple  offenders)  does  not 
equal  the  total  number  of  incidents  of  personal  crime  be- 
cause an  estimated  seven-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the  total 
cases  in  which  the  number  of  offenders  involved  was 
unknown  or  not  ascertained  are  excluded,  and  because  of 
rouriding. 


not  of  the  same  race,  and  cases  where  the  race  was  not 
ascertained.  A separate  tabulation  showed  that  Mexican 
or  other  Spanish  represented  28  percent  of  the  "Other" 
category. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 


^Excluding  persons  of  Mexican  or  other  Spanish  origin. 
2 

Includes  offenders  of  other  races,  offenders  of  Mexican 
or  other  Spanish  origin,  cases  where  all  of  the  offenders  were 


Assault  categories  are  subdivided  into  1)  aggravated, 
which  includes  serious  injury  or  injury  with  a weapon, 
attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape; 
2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 
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Table  31.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders  by  type  of 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime— lone  offenders,  by  age  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 


Total  

Robbery 

Strong-arm 

Armed 

Other  

Assault^ 

Aggravated 

Simple 

Attempted,  without  weapon 
Personal  larceny 


^The  sum  of  the  detail  may  not  equal  the  total  because 
of  rounding  and  because  the  number  of  offenders  younger 
than  17  or  of  undetermined  age  was  too  small  to  be  shown 
separately  for  each  personal  crime.  The  total  number  of 
offenders  younger  than  17  was  310;  the  total  of  those  of 
undetermined  age  was  310. 


Total  incidents 


Age  of  offender 


17-20 


More  than  20 


4,610 

660 

3,330 

1,010 

640 

« 

« 

# 

# 

520 

# 

330 

3,230 

410 

2,550 

1,450 

1,190 

1,040 

« 

680 

730 

680 

380 

« 

« 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 


^Assault  categories  are  subdivided  into  1)  aggravated, 
which  includes  serious  injury  or  injury  with  a weapon, 
attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape; 
2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 
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Table  31.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders  by  type  of 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime— lone  offenders,  by  age  (1970) 


....  1 

Age  of  offender 

Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents 

Less  than  17 

17-20 

More  than  20 

740 

2,070 

6,370 

Robberv  ^ ,450 

• 

• 

960 

# 

« 

OtKor  920 

« 

7,570 

570 

1,460 

5,330 

« 

500 

2,580 

2.460 

* 

660 

1 ,570 

* 

« 

1,190 

« 

« 

« 

Note:  The  sum  of  Incidents  In  tables  31  and  32  (stranger- 
to-stranger  personal  crimes  by  lone  offenders  and  multiple 
offenders)  does  not  equal  the  total  number  of  incidents  of 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime  because  an  estimated 
1 percent  of  the  total  cases  in  which  the  number  of  offenders 
involved  was  unknown  or  not  ascertained  are  excluded. 


♦See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

^Assault  categories  are  subdivided  Into  1)  aggravated, 
which  includes  serious  injury  or  injury  with  a weapon, 
attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape, 
2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 


Whe  sum  of  the  detail  may  not  equal  the  total  because 
of  rounding  and  because  of  450  cases  In  which  the  age  of  the 


offender  was  not  determined. 
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Table  32.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders  by  type  of 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime-multiple  offenders,  by  age  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 


Age  of  offenders 


Total  incidents 


All  less  than  21  None  less  than  21 


Mixed  and 
don't  know 


Total 

Robbery 

Strong-arm  

Armed 

Other 

Assault’’ 

Aggravated 

Simple 

Attempted,  without  weapon , 
Personal  larceny 


4.800 
1,470 

430 

670 

360 

2.800 
1,370 

720 

710 

540 


2,340 

560 

« 

340 

•N- 

1,500 

710 

410 

380 


1,210 

410 


650 

450 


1,250 

480 


650 


Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 


Assault  categories  are  subdivided  into  1)  aggravated, 
which  includes  serious  injury  or  injury  with  a weapon, 
attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape; 
2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 
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Table  32.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders  by  type  of 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime-multiple  offenders,  by  age  (1970) 


Age  of  offenders 

Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents 

All  less  than  21 

None  less  than  21 

Mixed  and 
don't  know 

7,450 

2,940 

2,510 

1,980 

1,880 

670 

570 

650 

« 

• 

« 

1,160 

« 

530 

« 

• 

5,140 

2,120 

1,820 

1,180 

2,540 

780 

910 

830 

1,570 

860 

550 

1,020 

* 

« 

« 

* 

• 

Note:  The  sum  of  Incidents  in  tables  31  and  32  (stranger- 
to-stranger  personal  crimes  by  lone  offenders  and  multiple 
offenders)  does  not  equal  the  total  number  of  incidents  of 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime  because  an  estimated 
1 percent  of  the  total  cases  In  which  the  number  of  offenders 
involved  was  unknown  or  not  ascertained  are  excluded.  De- 
tail may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding,  also. 


•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers In  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

^Assault  categories  are  subdivided  Into  1)  aggravated, 
which  Includes  serious  injury  or  Injury  with  a weapon, 
attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape; 
2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 
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Table  33.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders  by  type  of 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime— lone  offenders,  by  race  (1970) 


Race  of 

Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents 

offender^ 

White 

Black 

Total 

Robbery 

Strong-arm 

Armed 

Other  ...  

Assault^ 

Aggravated 

Simple 

Attempted,  without  weapon 
Personal  larceny 


4,610 

1,010 

* 

520 

3,230 

1,450 

1,040 

730 

380 


2,730 

* 

2,380 

1,090 

900 

380 


1,620 

660 

« 

310 

750 

310 

350 


Note:  The  sum  of  incidents  in  tables  33  and  34  (stranger- 
to-stranger  personal  crimes  by  lone  offenders  and  multiple 
offenders)  does  not  equal  the  total  number  of  incidents  of 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime  because  an  estimated 
1 percent  of  the  total  cases  in  which  the  number  of  offenders 
involved  was  unknown  or  not  ascertained  are  excluded.  De- 
tail may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding,  also. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

o 

Assault  categories  are  subdivided  into  1 ) aggravated, 
which  includes  serious  injury  or  injury  with  a weapon, 
attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape; 
2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 


^The  number  of  offenders  of  other  races  was  too  small 
to  be  statistically  reliable. 
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Table  33.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders  by  type  of 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime— lone  offenders,  by  race  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents 

Race  of  offender 

White^ 

Black 

Other^ 

Total 

Robbery 

Strong-arm 

Armed 

Other 

Assault^ 

Aggravated 

Simple 

Attempted,  without  weapon 
Personal  larceny 


9,650 

5,640 

1,240 

2,770 

1,450 

790 

« 

* 

« 

« 

* 

* 

* 

• 

• 

* 

920 

« 

« 

« 

7,570 

4,730 

820 

2,020 

3,630 

2,240 

500 

890 

2,460 

1,490 

« 

800 

1,490 

1,000 

* 

« 

620 

« 

* 

« 

Note;  The  sum  of  incidents  in  tables  33  and  34  (stranger- 
to-stranger  personal  crimes  by  lone  offenders  and  multiple 
offenders)  does  not  equal  the  total  number  of  incidents  of 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime  because  an  estimated 
1 percent  of  the  total  cases  in  which  the  number  of  offenders 
involved  was  unknown  or  not  ascertained  are  excluded.  De- 
tail may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding,  also. 

^Excluding  persons  of  Mexican  or  other  Spanish  origin. 

2 

Includes  offenders  of  other  races,  offenders  of  Mexican 
or  other  Spanish  origin,  and  cases  where  the  race  of  the 


offender  was  not  ascertained.  A separate  tabulation  was 
not  made  for  lone  offenders  of  Mexican  or  other  Spanish 
origin;  for  multiple  offenders,  however,  Mexican  or  other 
Spanish  represented  32  percent  of  the  "Other"  category 
(see  Table  34), 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

^Assault  categories  are  subdivided  into  1)  aggravated, 
which  includes  serious  injury  or  injury  with  a weapon, 
attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape; 
2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 
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Table  34.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders,  by  type  of 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime— multiple  offenders,  by  race  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents 

Race  of  offenders 

White 

Black 

Other^ 

Total 

4,800 

2,110 

2,040 

650 

Robbery 

1,470 

« 

1,030 

340 

Strong-arm 

430 

* 

« 

« 

Armed 

670 

« 

570 

Other . 

360 

# 

# 

# 

Assault^ 

2,800 

1,690 

800 

310 

Aggravated 

1,370 

1,000 

300 

Simple 

720 

340 

300 

« 

Attempted,  without  weapon 

710 

350 

« 

* 

Personal  larceny 

540 

« 

# 

« 

Note;  The  sum  of  incidents  in  tables  33  and  34  (stranger- 
to-stranger  personal  crimes  by  lone  offenders  and  multiple 
offenders)  does  not  equal  the  total  number  of  incidents  of 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime  because  an  estimated 
1 percent  of  the  total  cases  in  which  the  number  of  offenders 
involved  was  unknown  or  not  ascertained  are  excluded.  De- 
tail may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding,  also. 


•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

^Assault  categories  are  subdivided  into  1)  aggravated, 
which  includes  serious  injury  or  injury  with  a weapon, 
attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape; 
2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 


^Includes  multiple  offenders  of  other  races,  cases  where 
all  of  the  offenders  were  not  of  the  same  race,  and  cases 
where  the  race  was  not  ascertained. 
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Table  34.  Perceived  characteristics  of  offenders  by  type  of 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime— multiple  offenders,  by  race  (1970) 


Type  of  personal  crime 

Total  incidents 

Race  of  offenders 

White"' 

Black 

Other^ 

Total 

7,450 

2,730 

1,490 

3,230 

Robbery 

1,880 

500 

640 

740 

Strong-arm 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Armed 

• 

« 

* 

* 

Other 

1,160 

« 

« 

« 

Assault^ 

5,140 

2,150 

770 

2,220 

Aggravated 

2,540 

1,050 

* 

1,020 

Simple 

1,570 

690 

« 

630 

Attempted,  without  weapon 

1,020 

« 

« 

* 

Personal  larceny 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Note:  The  sum  of  incidents  in  tables  33  and  34  (stranger- 
to-stranger  personal  crimes  by  ione  offenders  and  multiple 
offenders)  does  not  equal  the  total  number  of  incidents  of 
stranger-to-stranger  personal  crime  because  an  estimated 
1 percent  of  the  total  cases  in  which  the  number  of  offenders 
involved  was  unknown  or  not  ascertained  are  excluded.  De- 
tail may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding,  also.  ' 


not  of  the  same  race,  and  cases  where  the  race  was  not 
ascertained.  A separate  tabulation  showed  that  Mexican 
or  other  Spanish  represented  32  percent  of  the  "Other” 
category. 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 


^Excluding  persons  of  Mexican  or  other  Spanish  origin. 
2 

Includes  offenders  of  other  races,  offenders  of  Mexican 
or  other  Spanish  origin,  cases  where  all  of  the  offenders  were 


Assault  categories  are  subdivided  into  1 ) aggravated, 
which  includes  serious  injury  or  injury  with  a weapon, 
attempted  assault  with  a weapon,  rape,  and  attempted  rape; 
2)  simple;  and  3)  attempted  assault  without  a weapon. 
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Table  35.  Number  and  percent  of  households 


victimized  by  property  crimes,  by  race  of  head  of  household  (1970) 


Type  of  property  crime 

Total  ^ 

White 

Black 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Total 

68,830 

37.8 

56,440 

36.3 

12,090 

47,7 

Burglary 

22,250 

12.2 

16,480 

10.6 

5,560 

21.9 

Forcible  entry  

9,500 

5.2 

6,010 

3.8 

3,430 

13.5 

Nothing  taken  

2,280 

1.2 

1,900 

1.2 

380 

1.4 

Loss  less  than  $10 

420 

0.2 

* 

* 

« 

Loss  $10-49 

1,310 

0.7 

820 

0.5 

450 

1.7 

Loss  $50-99  

1,240 

0.6 

780 

0.5 

460 

1.8 

Loss  $100-249  

1,650 

0.9 

790 

0.5 

860 

3.4 

Loss  $250-499  

1,280 

0.7 

460 

0.2 

800 

3.1 

Loss  $500-999  

1,350 

0.7 

560 

0.3 

790 

3.1 

Loss  $1 ,000  or  more 

700 

0.3 

550 

0.3 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . 

270 

0.1 

# 

« 

* 

Unlawful  entry 

9,790 

5.3 

8,010 

5.1 

1,650 

6.5 

Nothing  taken  

2,070 

1.1 

1,870 

1.2 

* 

Loss  less  than  $10 

1,270 

0.6 

1,100 

0.7 

« 

* 

Loss  $10-49 

2,770 

1.5 

2,250 

1.4 

480 

1.9 

Loss  $50-99  

1,690 

0.9 

1,330 

0.8 

370 

1.4 

Loss  $100-249  

1,860 

1.0 

1,460 

0.9 

380 

1.5 

Loss  $250-499  

460 

0.2 

420 

0.2 

# 

« 

Loss  $500-999  

* 

« 

# 

* 

Loss  $1 ,000  or  more 

« 

«■ 

# 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . 

300 

0.1 

* 

# 

Attempted  forcible  entry 

4,710 

2.5 

3,560 

2.2 

1,100 

4.3 

Larceny  

53,290 

29.2 

44,820 

28.8 

8,310 

32.8 

Petty 

35,860 

19.7 

30,530 

19.6 

5,210 

20.5 

Loss  less  than  $5 

8,000 

4.3 

7,320 

4.7 

680 

2.6 

Loss  $5-9 

8,290 

4.5 

7,540 

4.8 

730 

2.8 

Loss  $10-24 

1 3,400 

7.3 

1 1 ,550 

7.4 

1,810 

7.1 

Loss  $25-49  

12,680 

6.9 

9,870 

6.3 

2,760 

10.9 

Grand 

19,000 

10.4 

15,470 

9.9 

3,510 

13.8 

Loss  $50-99  

10,280 

5.6 

8,120 

5.2 

2,150 

8.5 

Loss  $100-249  

7,110 

3.9 

5,880 

3.7 

1,210 

4.7 

Loss  $250-499  

1,920 

1.0 

1,470 

0.9 

430 

1.7 

Loss  $500  or  more 

1,060 

0.5 

940 

0.6 

* 

* 

Latency,  amount  undetermined  . . 

2,220 

1.2 

1,850 

1 .1 

340 

1.3 

Attempted  larceny 

7,260 

3.9 

6,160 

3.9 

1,100 

4.3 

Auto  theft  

4,330 

2.3 

3,360 

2.1 

980 

3.8 

Theft  of  car 

3,210 

1.7 

2,380 

1.5 

840 

3.2 

Theft  of  other  vehicle 

« 

* 

Attempted  auto  theft 

1,030 

0.5 

880 

0.5 

* 

* 

Note:  The  number  of  households  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A household 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^For  "other”  races  the  number  of  households  victimized 
was  too  small  to  be  shown  separately  for  each  property  crime. 
The  number  of  households  was  300;the  rate  was  23.1  percent. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  35.  Number  and  percent  of  households  victimized 
by  property  crimes,  by  race  or  ethnic  origin  of  head  of  household  (1970) 


Mexican  or  other 

Total ' 

White** 

black 

Spanish 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Type  of  property  crime 

of 

of  total 

of 

of  total 

of 

of  total 

of 

of  total 

house- 

house- 

house- 

house- 

house- 

house- 

house- 

house- 

holds 

holds 

holds 

holds 

holds 

holds 

holds 

holds 

victim- 

victim- 

victim- 

victim- 

victim- 

victim- 

victim- 

victim- 

ized 

ized 

ized 

ized 

ized 

ized 

ized 

ized 

Total 

128,190 

39.7 

1 1 3,260 

39.9 

2,420 

44.5 

9,890 

38.2 

Burglary 

40,480 

12.5 

35,100 

12.3 

900 

16.5 

3,350 

12.9 

Forcible  entry 

14,790 

4.5 

12,540 

4.4 

• 

« 

1,650 

6.3 

Nothing  taken 

3,720 

1.1 

3,330 

1.1 

* 

* 

• 

* 

Loss  less  than  $10  

* 

* 

* 

* 

• 

* 

» 

« 

Loss  $10-49 

2,050 

0.8 

1,650 

0.5 

* 

» 

• 

« 

Loss  $50-99  

2,010 

0.6 

1,770 

0.6 

« 

« 

• 

* 

Loss  $100-249  

2,620 

0.8 

2,150 

0.7 

« 

* 

• 

* 

Loss  $250499  

1,670 

0.5 

1,390 

0.4 

« 

* 

* 

# 

Loss  $500-999  

1,310 

0.4 

930 

0.3 

• 

« 

• 

Loss  $ 1 ,000  or  more 

1,570 

0.4 

1,410 

0.4 

« 

* 

« 

• 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

# 

« 

* 

* 

* 

» 

• 

• 

Unlawful  entry 

20,140 

6.2 

17,710 

6.2 

« 

* 

1,410 

5.4 

Nothing  taken 

2,820 

0.8 

2,480 

0.8 

« 

* 

* 

« 

Loss  less  than  $10  

1,850 

0.5 

1,630 

0.5 

* 

* 

« 

« 

Loss  $10-49 

6,390 

1.9 

5,700 

2.0 

« 

« 

« 

# 

Loss  $50-99  

4,320 

1.3 

3,900 

1.3 

« 

« 

• 

* 

Loss  $100-249  

3,640 

1.1 

3,120 

1.1 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Loss  $250-499  

1,840 

0.5 

1,720 

0.6 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Loss  $500-999  

590 

0.1 

520 

0.1 

« 

* 

* 

Loss  $1 ,000  or  more 

» 

* 

* 

« 

* 

* 

« 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

« 

* 

* 

« 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Attempted  forcible  entry  

8,900 

2.7 

7,840 

2.7 

« 

« 

500 

1.9 

Larceny  

102,990 

31.9 

91,930 

32.4 

1,720 

31.7 

7,640 

29.5 

Petty 

68,230 

21.1 

61,290 

21.6 

980 

17.9 

4,800 

18.5 

Loss  less  than  $5 

14,070 

4.3 

12,630 

4.4 

« 

« 

1,070 

4.1 

Loss  $5-9  

15,950 

4.9 

14,460 

5.1 

« 

« 

950 

3.6 

Loss  $10-24 

27,990 

8.6 

24,860 

8.7 

# 

2,160 

8.3 

Loss  $2549 

24,920 

7.7 

22,670 

8.0 

* 

» 

1,580 

6.1 

Grand 

37,960 

11.7 

33,530 

11.8 

800 

14.7 

2,970 

11.4 

Loss  $50-99  

21,490 

6.6 

19,070 

6.7 

« 

* 

1,520 

5.8 

Loss  $100-249  

13,910 

4.3 

12,240 

4.3 

* 

« 

1,190 

4.6 

Loss  $250499  

3,650 

1.1 

3,350 

1.1 

« 

* 

* 

« 

Loss  $500  or  more 

3,190 

0.9 

2,810 

0.9 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Larceny,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

4,420 

1.3 

3,680 

1.3 

« 

« 

560 

2.1 

Attempted  larceny 

1 1 ,630 

3.6 

10,530 

3.7 

# 

« 

950 

3.6 

Auto  theft 

6,360 

1.9 

5,060 

1.3 

« 

* 

800 

3.0 

Theft  of  car 

3,720 

1.1 

2,820 

0.9 

« 

# 

« 

« 

Theft  of  other  vehicle  

860 

0.2 

630 

0.2 

« 

Attempted  auto  theft  

1,820 

0.5 

1,610 

0.5 

« 

« 

« 

* 

Note:  The  number  of  households  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A household 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
totai.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 

^The  total  is  not  the  sum  of  the  detail  because  data  for 
other  races  were  excluded  for  lack  of  a significant  number 


of  sample  cases,  and  because  race  or  ethnic  origin  was  not 
ascertained  in  an  estimated  three-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the 
total  cases. 

2 

Excluding  persons  or  Mexican  and  other  Spanish  origin. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III, 
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Table  36.  Number  and  percent  of  households  victimized 


Type  of  property  crime 


Total 

Burglary 

Forcible  entry  

Nothing  taken  

Loss  less  than  $1 0 

Loss  $10-49 

Loss  $50-99  

Loss  $100-249  ! 

Loss  $250-499  

Loss  $500-999  

Loss  $1 ,000  or  more  .... 
Loss,  amount  undetermined , 


Less  that 

1 $7,500 

$7,500-9,999 

More  than  $10,000 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

20,210 
8,210 
4,100  • 

930 

* 

520 

700 

850 

520 

610 


32.2 

13.1 

6.5 

1.4 

* 

0.8 

1.1 

1.3 

0.8 

0.9 


10,780 

2,790 

1,270 

370 


37.9 

9.8 

4.4 

1.3 


33,390 

9,590 

3,470 

780 

* 

600 

360 

480 

620 

430 


43.2 

12.4 

4.4 

1.0 

* 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.5 


Unlawful  entry 3 -150 

Nothing  taken  770 

Loss  less  than  $10 4IO 

Loss  $10-49  800 

Loss  $50-99  420 

Loss  $100-249  540 

Loss  $250-499  * 

Loss  $500-999  • 

Loss  $1,000  or  more ♦ 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . . * 

Attempted  forcible  entry 1,720 

Larceny 14,120 

PetW 9,340 

Loss  less  than  $5 1,920 

Loss  $5-9 2,100 

Loss  $10-24  3,360 

Loss  $25-49  3,510 

Grand 5 34Q 

Loss  $50-99  3,000 

Loss  $100-249  1,720 

Loss  $250-499  680 

Loss  $500  or  more 420 

Larceny,  amount  undetermined  . . . 620 

Attempted  larceny 1,830 

Auto  theft  1,420 

Theft  of  car 1 070 

Theft  of  other  vehicle * 

Attempted  auto  theft 310 


5.0 

1,050 

3.7 

4,800 

6.2 

1.2 

* 

* 

870 

1.1 

0.6 

* 

580 

0.7 

1.2 

370 

1.2 

1,470 

1.8 

0.6 

* 

« 

1,020 

1.3 

0.8 

* 

* 

1,070 

1.3 

* 

* 

* 

-N- 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

•if 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

« 

2.7 

530 

1.8 

2,100 

2.7 

22.5 

8,980 

31.6 

26,820 

34.7 

14.9 

6,120 

21.5 

18,330 

23.7 

3.0 

1,240 

4.3 

4,470 

5.7 

3.3 

1,200 

4.2 

4,640 

6.0 

5.3 

2,180 

7.6 

7,050 

9.1 

5.6 

2,430 

8.5 

5,800 

7.5 

8.5 

3,230 

11.3 

9,400 

12.1 

4.8 

1,570 

5.5 

5,170 

6.7 

2.7 

1,350 

4.7 

3,590 

4.6 

1.0 

520 

1.8 

630 

0.8 

0.6 

* 

* 

570 

0.7 

0.9 

* 

* 

1,000 

1.2 

2.9 

1,330 

4.6 

3,470 

4.5 

2.2 

880 

3.0 

1,630 

2.1 

1.7 

630 

2.2 

1,270 

1.6 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0.4 

* 

320 

0.4 

Note:  The  number  of  households  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A household 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^An  estimated  7.5  percent  of  the  total  cases  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  detail  because  the  family  income  was  not 
ascertained. 

’See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  36.  Number  and  percent  of  households  victimized 


by  property  crimes,  by  family  income"*  (1970) 


Type  of  property  crime 

Less  than  $7,500 

$7,500 

-9,999 

More  than  $1 0,000 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Total 

36,170 

35.3 

17,430 

43.6 

69,010 

43.1 

Burglary 

13,920 

13.6 

5,640 

14.1 

19,420 

12.1 

Forcible  entry  

5,680 

5.6 

1,770 

4.4 

6,830 

4.2 

Nothing  taken  

1,330 

1.3 

• 

1,940 

1.2 

Loss  less  than  $10 

* 

• 

* 

« 

* 

* 

Loss  $10-49 

880 

0.8 

• 

« 

940 

0.5 

Loss  $50-99  

830 

0.8 

* 

* 

920 

0.5 

Loss  $100-249  

950 

0.9 

• 

• 

1,320 

0.8 

Loss  $250-499  

690 

0.6 

* 

• 

650 

0.4 

Loss  $500-999  

640 

0.6 

« 

• 

« 

« 

Loss  $1 ,000  or  more 

* 

* 

« 

* 

650 

0.4 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . , 

» 

* 

* 

« 

« 

# 

Unlawful  entry 

6,790 

6.6 

3,120 

7.8 

9,570 

5.9 

Nothing  taken  

1,000 

0.9 

510 

1.2 

1,100 

0.6 

Loss  less  than  $10 

640 

0.6 

• 

» 

910 

0.5 

Loss  $10-49 

2,370 

2.3 

1,000 

2.5 

2,810 

1.7 

Loss  $50-99  

1,760 

1.7 

« 

« 

2,200 

1.3 

Loss  $100-249  

1,220 

1.1 

670 

1.6 

1,550 

0.9 

Loss  $250-499  

* 

« 

« 

* 

1,170 

0.7 

Loss  $500-999  

* 

* 

* 

« 

* 

« 

Loss  $1 ,000  or  more 

* 

* 

« 

* 

« 

* 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

* 

* 

» 

» 

« 

« 

Attempted  forcible  entry 

2,730 

2.6 

1,070 

2.6 

4,580 

2.8 

Larceny  

27,060 

26.4 

14,190 

35.5 

57,100 

35.6 

Petty 

17,880 

17.4 

8,820 

22.0 

38,080 

23.7 

Loss  less  than  $5 

3,760 

3.6 

2,260 

5.6 

7,440 

4.6 

Loss  $5-9 

3,950 

3.8 

2,910 

7.2 

8,460 

5.2 

Loss  $10-24 

6,800 

6.6 

2,600 

6.5 

17,100 

10.6 

Loss  $25-49  

7,390 

7.2 

2,960 

7.4 

13,550 

8.4 

Grand 

9,660 

9.4 

5,550 

13.9 

21,490 

13.4 

Loss  $50-99  

5,550 

5.4 

3,160 

7.9 

11,980 

7.4 

Loss  $100-249  

3,180 

3.1 

1,890 

4.7 

8,380 

5.2 

Loss  $250-499  

1,300 

1.2 

« 

» 

1,870 

1.1 

Loss  $500  or  more 

920 

0.9 

500 

1.2 

1,660 

1.0 

Larceny,  amount  undetermined . . . 

1,480 

1.4 

« 

* 

2,350 

1.4 

Attempted  larceny 

3,030 

2.9 

2,100 

5.2 

6,240 

3.9 

Auto  theft  

2,300 

2.2 

680 

1.7 

3,010 

1.8 

Theft  of  car 

1,450 

1.4 

« 

« 

1,600 

0.9 

Theft  of  other  vehicle 

* 

« 

« 

« 

# 

« 

Attempted  auto  theft 

510 

0.4 

« 

# 

980 

0.6 

Note:  The  number  of  households  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A household 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^An  estimated  6.3  percent  of  the  total  cases  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  detail  because  the  family  income  was  not 
ascertained. 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  37.  Number  and  percent  of  households  victimized 
by  property  crimes,  by  owner-renter  status  (1970) 


Type  of  property  crime 

Owners 

Renters 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Total 

41,520 

36.3 

26,380 

41.4 

Burglary 

12,880 

11.2 

8,890 

13.9 

Forcible  entry  

5,010 

4.3 

4,190 

6.5 

Nothing  taken  

1,170 

1.0 

950 

1.4 

Loss  less  than  $10 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Loss  $10-49 

740 

0.6 

530 

0.8 

Loss  $50-99  

620 

0.5 

590 

0.9 

Loss  $100-249  

850 

0.7 

730 

1.1 

Loss  $250-499  

570 

0.4 

690 

1.0 

Loss  $500-999  

540 

0.4 

800 

1.2 

Loss  $1 ,000  or  more 

490 

0.4 

* 

* 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  

* 

* 

* 

Unlawful  entry 

5,780 

5.0 

3,790 

5.9 

Nothing  taken  

1,090 

0.9 

980 

1.5 

Loss  less  than  $10 

750 

0.6 

520 

0.8 

Loss  $10-49 

1,800 

1.5 

930 

1.4 

Loss  $50-99  -.  . . . 

960 

0.8 

640 

1.0 

Loss  $100-249  

1,130 

0.9 

690 

1.0 

Loss  $250-499  

* 

* 

Loss  $500-999  

* 

* 

« 

« 

Loss  $1 ,000  or  more 

* 

* 

• 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  

* 

* 

* 

Attempted  forcible  entry 

3,040 

2.6 

1,630 

2.5 

Larceny  

32,240 

28.1 

20,380 

32.0 

Petty 

22,270 

19.4 

13,200 

20.7 

Loss  less  than  $5 

5,680 

4.9 

2,260 

3.5 

Loss  $5-9 

4,760 

4.1 

3,360 

5.2 

Loss  $10-24 

8,350 

7.3 

4,920 

7.7 

Loss  $25-49  

7,190 

6.2 

5,340 

8.3 

Grand 

10,780 

9.4 

7,920 

12.4 

Loss  $50-99  

6,080 

5.3 

4,050 

6.3 

Loss  $100-249  

3,690 

3.2 

3,340 

5.2 

Loss  $250-499  

1,100 

0.9 

820 

1.2 

Loss  $500  or  more 

540 

0.4 

450 

0.7 

Larceny,  amount  undetermined  

1,190 

1.0 

1,030 

1.6 

Attempted  larceny 

4,750 

4.1 

2,450 

3.8 

Auto  theft  

2,110 

1.8 

2,090 

3.2 

Theft  of  car 

1,560 

1.3 

1,520 

2.3 

Theft  of  other  vehicle 

* 

♦ 

* 

* 

Attempted  auto  theft 

470 

0.4 

560 

0.8 

Note;  The  number  of  households  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A household 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically 
bers  in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 


reliable  num 
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Table  37.  Number  and  percent  of  households  victimized 


by  property  crimes,  by  owner-renter  status  (1970) 


Type  of  property  crime 

Owners 

Renters 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Total 

75,150 

39.1 

49,000 

41.0 

Burglary 

20,460 

10.6 

18,330 

15.3 

Forcible  entry  

7,160 

3.7 

7,080 

5.9 

Nothing  taken  

1 ,980 

1.0 

1,290 

1.0 

Loss  less  than  $10 

« 

« 

* 

« 

Loss  $10-49 

1,100 

0.5 

830 

0.6 

Loss  $50-99  

1,010 

0.5 

1,000 

0.8 

Loss  $100-249  

960 

0.4 

1,670 

1.3 

Loss  $250-499  

610 

0.3 

1,060 

0.8 

Loss  $500-999  

770 

0.4 

540 

0.4 

Loss  $ 1 ,000  or  more 

930 

0.4 

630 

0.5 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  

# 

* 

« 

* 

Unlawful  entry 

9,620 

5.0 

9,620 

8.0 

Nothing  taken  

1,240 

0.6 

1,440 

1.2 

Loss  less  than  $10 

890 

0.4 

930 

0.7 

Loss  $10-49 

2,860 

1.4 

3,020 

2.5 

Loss  $50-99  

2,080 

1.0 

2,100 

1.7 

Loss  $100-249  

1 ,690 

0.8 

1,810 

1.5 

Loss  $250-499  

990 

0.5 

810 

0.6 

Loss  $500-999  

« 

« 

* 

Loss  $1,000  or  more 

« 

* 

« 

* 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  

* 

* 

» 

* 

Attempted  forcible  entry 

4,870 

2.5 

3,660 

3.0 

Larceny  

61,930 

32.2 

38,270 

32.0 

Petty 

42,240 

21.9 

24,370 

20.4 

Loss  less  than  $5 

9,430 

4.9 

4,570 

3.8 

Loss  $5-9 

10,080 

5.2 

5,510 

4.6 

Loss  $10-24 

16,870 

8.7 

10,270 

8.6 

Loss  $2549 

15,340 

7.9 

9,170 

7.6 

Grand 

22,790 

11.8 

13,860 

11.6 

Loss  $50-99  

13,440 

6.9 

7,350 

6.1 

Loss  $100-249  

8,330 

4.3 

5,020 

4.2 

Loss  $250499  

1 ,890 

0.9 

1 ,690 

1.4 

Loss  $500  or  more 

1 ,400 

0.7 

1,640 

1.3 

Larceny,  amount  undetermined  

2,260 

1.1 

2,000 

1.6 

Attempted  larceny 

6,870 

3.5 

4,610 

3.8 

Auto  theft  

3,350 

1.7 

2,670 

2.2 

Theft  of  car 

1 ,850 

0.9 

1,730 

1.4 

Theft  of  other  vehicle 

« 

* 

* 

Attempted  auto  theft 

1 ,090 

0.5 

610 

0.5 

Note:  The  number  of  households  victimized  is  tabulated  ‘See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 

separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A household  bars  in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  appiicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 
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Table  38.  Number  and  percent  of  households  victimized 
by  property  crimes,  by  area  of  residence  (1970) 


Type  of  property  crime 

Total  county 

Low-income  area^ 

Remainder  of  county 

Total 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Total 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Total 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Total 

68,830 

37.8 

9,470 

44.2 

59,360 

36.9 

Burglary 

22,250 

12.2 

4,340 

20.2 

17,910 

11.1 

Forcible  entry  

9,500 

5.2 

2,630 

12.3 

6,870 

4.2 

Nothing  taken  

2,280 

1.2 

260 

1.2 

2,020 

1.2 

Loss  less  than  $10 

420 

0.2 

« 

« 

« 

Loss  $10-49 

1,310 

0.7 

440 

2.0 

870 

0.5 

Loss  $50-99  

1,240 

0.6 

460 

2.1 

780 

0.4 

Loss  $100-249  

1,650 

0.9 

690 

3.2 

960 

0.6 

Loss  $250-499  

1,280 

0.7 

550 

2.5 

740 

0.4 

Loss  $500-999  

1,350 

0.7 

410 

1.9 

930 

0.5 

Loss  $1 ,000  or  more 

700 

0.3 

» 

560 

0.3 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

270 

0.1 

« 

# 

« 

Unlawful  entry 

9,790 

5.3 

1,140 

5.3 

8,640 

5.3 

Nothing  taken  

2,070 

1.1 

1,940 

1.2 

Loss  less  than  $10 

1,270 

0.6 

♦ 

* 

1,120 

0.6 

Loss  $10-49 

2,770 

1.5 

510 

2.3 

2,260 

1.4 

Loss  $50-99  

1,690 

0.9 

260 

1.2 

1,440 

0.8 

Loss  $100-249  

1,860 

1.0 

220 

1.0 

1,650 

1.0 

Loss  $250-499  

460 

0.2 

* 

# 

460 

0.2 

Loss  $500-999  

* 

« 

* 

* 

# 

Loss  $1,000  or  more 

# 

# 

* 

« 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

300 

0.1 

« 

Attempted  forcible  entry 

4,710 

2.5 

1,010 

4.7 

3,690 

2.3 

Larceny  

53,290 

29.2 

6,340 

29.6 

46,950 

29.2 

Petty 

35,860 

19.7 

4,210 

19.6 

31 ,650 

19.7 

Loss  less  than  $5 

8,000 

4.3 

630 

2.9 

7,370 

4.5 

Loss  $5-9 

8,290 

4.5 

790 

3.8 

7,500 

4.6 

Loss  $10-24 

13,400 

7.3 

1,690 

7.8 

11,710 

7.2 

Loss  $25-49  

12,680 

6.9 

1,800 

8.3 

10,880 

6.7 

Grand 

19,000 

10.4 

2,600 

12.1 

16,400 

10.2 

Loss  $50-99  

10,280 

5.6 

1,500 

7.0 

8,770 

5.4 

Loss  $100-249  

7,110 

3.9 

920 

4.2 

6,200 

3.8 

Loss  $250-499  

1,920 

1.0 

290 

1.3 

1,640 

1.0 

Loss  $500  or  more 

1,060 

0.5 

* 

910 

0.5 

Larceny,  amount  undetermined  . . 

2,220 

1.2 

310 

1.4 

1,910 

1.1 

Attempted  larceny 

7,260 

3.9 

640 

3.0 

6,620 

4.1 

Auto  theft  

4,330 

2.3 

690 

3.2 

3,640 

2.2 

Theft  of  car 

3,210 

1.7 

550 

2.5 

2,660 

1.6 

Theft  of  other  vehicle 

« 

* 

« . 

Attempted  auto  theft 

1,030 

0.5 

* 

-N- 

900 

0.5 

Note:  The  number  of  households  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A household 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  "low- 
income  area"  in  Glossary.) 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  Hi. 
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Table  38.  Number  and  percent  of  households  victimized 
by  property  crimes,  by  area  of  residence  (1970) 


Type  of  property  crime 

Total  county 

Low-income  area^ 

Remainder  of  county 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Total 

128,190 

39.7 

14,670 

38.1 

1 1 3,530 

39.9 

Burglary 

40,480 

12.5 

5,630 

14.6 

34,850 

12.2 

Forcible  entry  

14,790 

4.5 

2,620 

6.8 

12,170 

4.2 

Nothing  taken  

3,720 

1.1 

640 

1.6 

3,070 

1.0 

Loss  less  than  $10 

« 

« 

• 

* 

* 

* 

Loss  $10-49 

2,050 

0.6 

« 

* 

1,800 

0.6 

Loss  $50-99  

2,010 

0.6 

520 

1.3 

1,490 

0.5 

Loss  $100-249  

2,620 

0.8 

510 

1.3 

2,110 

0.7 

Loss  $250-499  

1,670 

0.5 

370 

0.9 

1,300 

0.4 

Loss  $500-999  

1,310 

0.4 

* 

* 

1,010 

0.3 

Loss  $1 ,000  or  more 

1,570 

0.4 

* 

1,450 

0.5 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Unlawful  entry 

20,140 

6.2 

2,490 

6.4 

17,660 

6.2 

Nothing  taken  

2,820 

0.8 

* 

« 

2,550 

0.8 

Loss  less  than  $10 

1,850 

0.5 

* 

« 

1,530 

0.5 

Loss  $10-49 

6,390 

1.9 

940 

2.4 

5,450 

1.9 

Loss  $50-99  

4,320 

1.3 

460 

1.1 

3,870 

1.3 

Loss  $100-249  

3,640 

1.1 

510 

1.3 

3,130 

1.1 

Loss  $250-499  

1,840 

0.5 

* 

* 

1,690 

0.5 

Loss  $500-999  

590 

0.1 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Loss  $1 ,000  or  more 

* 

» 

» 

« 

* 

# 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

* 

« 

« 

* 

* 

« 

Attempted  forcible  entry 

8,900 

2.7 

1,130 

2.9 

7,760 

2.7 

Larceny 

102,990 

31.9 

10,670 

27.7 

92,330 

32.4 

Petty 

68,230 

21.1 

6,690 

17.3 

61,540 

21.6 

Loss  less  than  $5 

14,070 

4.3 

1,620 

4.2 

12,440 

4.3 

Loss  $5-9 

15,950 

4.9 

1,340 

3.4 

14,600 

5.1 

Loss  $10-24 

27,990 

8.6 

2,810 

7.3 

25,180 

8.8 

Loss  $25-49  

24,920 

7.7 

2,370 

6.1 

22,550 

7.9 

Grand 

37,960 

11.7 

3,910 

10.1 

34,050 

11.9 

Loss  $50-99  

21,490 

6.6 

2,360 

6.1 

19,130 

6.7 

Loss  $100-249  

13,910 

4.3 

1,310 

3.3 

12,610 

4.4 

Loss  $250-499  

3,650 

1.1 

490 

1.2 

3,170 

1.1 

Loss  $500  or  more 

3,190 

0.9 

* 

« 

2,960 

1.0 

Larceny,  amount  undetermined  . . 

4,420 

1.3 

690 

1.7 

3,730 

1.3 

Attempted  larceny 

1 1 ,630 

3.6 

1,250 

3.2 

10,380 

3.6 

Auto  theft  

6,360 

1.9 

1,120 

2.9 

5,240 

1.8 

Theft  of  car 

3,720 

1.1 

660 

1.7 

3,060 

1.0 

Theft  of  other  vehicle 

860 

0.2 

« 

« 

740 

0.2 

Attempted  auto  theft 

1,820 

0.5 

380 

0.9 

1,440 

0.5 

Note:  The  number  of  households  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A household 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  "low- 
income  area"  in  Glossary.) 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  39.  Number  and  percent  of  households  victimized 


by  propertv'  crimes,  by  area  of  residence— inside  Dayton  (1970) 


Type  of  property  crime 

Total  city 

Low-income  area^ 

Remainder  of  city 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Total 

34,140 

40.8 

9,420 

44.1 

24,720 

39.6 

Burglary 

13,060 

15.6 

4,320 

20.2 

8,740 

14.0 

Forcible  entry  

6,440 

7.7 

2,630 

12.3 

3,810 

6.1 

Nothing  taken  

1,380 

1.6 

260 

1.2 

1,120 

1.8 

Loss  less  than  $10 

* 

* 

* 

» 

* 

« 

Loss  $10-49 

900 

1.0 

440 

2.0 

460 

0.7 

Loss  $50-99  

990 

1.1 

460 

2.1 

540 

0.8 

Loss  $100-249  

1,250 

1.4 

690 

3.2 

560 

0.9 

Loss  $250-499  

920 

1.0 

550 

2.5 

370 

0.5 

Loss  $500-999  

940 

1.1 

410 

1.9 

520 

0.8 

Loss  $1 ,000  or  more 

370 

0.4 

* 

« 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

190 

0.2 

* 

» 

* 

Unlawful  entry 

5,250 

6.2 

1,140 

5.3 

4,110 

6.5 

Nothing  taken  

1,040 

1.2 

« 

« 

910 

1.4 

Loss  less  than  $1 0 

640 

0.7 

* 

« 

490 

0.7 

Loss  $10-49 

1,670 

1.9 

510 

2.4 

1,160 

1.8 

Loss  $50-99  

910 

1.0 

260 

1.2 

660 

1.0 

Loss  $100-249  

880 

1.0 

220 

1.0 

660 

1.0 

Loss  $250-499  

330 

0.3 

* 

« 

# 

* 

Loss  $500-999  

* 

* 

* 

« 

# 

Loss  $1,000  or  more 

* 

« 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

* 

* 

« 

« 

Attempted  forcible  entry 

2,590 

3.0 

990 

4.6 

1,600 

2.5 

Larceny  

25,110 

30.0 

6,320 

29.6 

18,790 

30.1 

Petty 

16,420 

19.6 

4,190 

19.6 

12,230 

19.6 

Loss  less  than  $5 

2,990 

3.5 

630 

2.9 

2,360 

3.7 

Loss  $5-9 

3,640 

4.3 

790 

3.7 

2,850 

4.5 

Loss  $10-24 

6,100 

7.2 

1,690 

7.9 

4,420 

7.0 

Loss  $25-49  

7,030 

8.4 

1,770 

8.3 

5,260 

8.4 

Grand 

9,250 

11.0 

2,600 

12.1 

6,650 

10.6 

Loss  $50-99  

4,790 

5.7 

1,500 

7.0 

3,290 

5.2 

Loss  $100-249  

3,750 

4.4 

920 

4.2 

2,830 

4.5 

Loss  $250-499  

1,120 

1.3 

290 

1.3 

830 

1.3 

Loss  $500  or  more 

440 

0.5 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Larceny,  amount  undetermined  . . 

1,360 

1.6 

310 

1.4 

1,040 

1.6 

Attempted  larceny 

3,750 

4.4 

640 

3.0 

3,110 

4.9 

Auto  theft  

2,160 

2.5 

690 

3.2 

1,470 

2.3 

Theft  of  car 

1,700 

2.0 

550 

2.5 

1,140 

1.8 

Theft  of  other  vehicle 

« 

« 

» 

* 

Attempted  auto  theft 

460 

0.5 

♦ 

Note:  The  number  of  households  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A household 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  appiicabie 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  "iow- 
income  area"  in  Glossary.) 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statisticaliy  reiiable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  iii. 
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Table  39.  Number  and  percent  of  households  victimized 
by  property  crimes,  by  area  of  residence— inside  San  Jose  (1970) 


Type  of  property  crime 

Total  city 

Low-income  area^ 

Remainder  of  city 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Number  of 
households 
victimized 

Percent  of 
total 

households 

victimized 

Total 

52,130 

40.3 

1 3,240 

38.7 

38,890 

40.9 

Burglary 

17,610 

13.6 

5,220 

15.2 

12,390 

13.0 

Forcible  entry  

6,610 

5.1 

2,410 

7.0 

4,200 

4.4 

Nothing  taken  

1,730 

1.3 

570 

1.6 

1,160 

1.2 

Loss  less  than  $10 

• 

• 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Loss  $10-49 

870 

0.5 

« 

* 

♦ 

• 

Loss  $50-99 

770 

0.6 

480 

1.4 

• 

* 

Loss  $100-249  

1,310 

1.0 

510 

1.4 

800 

0.8 

Loss  $250-499  

820 

0.6 

* 

« 

* 

* 

Loss  $500-999  

760 

0.5 

* 

• 

* 

« 

Loss  $1,000  or  more 

830 

0.6 

* 

« 

710 

0.7 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

* 

* 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Unlawful  entry 

9,110 

7.0 

2,370 

6.9 

6,740 

7.0 

Nothing  taken  

1,030 

0.7 

* 

« 

790 

0.8 

Loss  less  than  $10 

* 

* 

« 

» 

« 

* 

Loss  $10-49 

2,790 

2.1 

900 

2.6 

1,880 

1.9 

Loss  $50-99  

1,900 

1.4 

460 

1.3 

1,450 

1.5 

Loss  $100-249  

2,030 

1.5 

510 

1.4 

1,530 

1.6 

Loss  $250-499  

900 

0.6 

« 

« 

740 

0.7 

Loss  $500-999  

* 

« 

* 

« 

* 

• 

Loss  $1,000  or  more 

» 

* 

« 

« 

* 

» 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

« 

* 

« 

* 

« 

* 

Attempted  forcible  entry 

3,420 

2.6 

1,050 

3.0 

2,370 

2.4 

Larceny  

41,820 

32.3 

9,560 

27.9 

32,260 

33.9 

Petty 

28,060 

21.7 

6,020 

17.6 

22,040 

23.2 

Loss  less  than  $5 

5,990 

4.6 

1,500 

4.3 

4,490 

4.7 

Loss  $5-9 

6,830 

5.2 

1,290 

3.7 

5,540 

5.8 

Loss  $10-24 

1 1 ,790 

9.1 

2,590 

7.5 

9,200 

9.6 

Loss  $25-49  

9,480 

7.3 

2,050 

6.0 

7,430 

7.8 

Grand 

15,740 

12.1 

3,430 

10.0 

12,310 

12.9 

Loss  $50-99  

8,830 

6.8 

2,090 

6.1 

6,740 

7.0 

Loss  $100-249  

6,270 

4.8 

1,180 

3.4 

5,090 

5.3 

Loss  $250-499  

1,600 

1.2 

370 

1.0 

1,230 

1.2 

Loss  $500  or  more 

1,150 

0.8 

# 

920 

0.9 

Larceny,  amount  undetermined.  . . 

1,430 

1.1 

550 

1.6 

870 

0.9 

Attempted  larceny 

5,230 

4.0 

1,160 

3.4 

4,070 

4.2 

Auto  theft  

3,150 

2.4 

1,120 

3.2 

2,030 

2.1 

Theft  of  car 

1,810 

1.4 

660 

1.9 

1,150 

1.2 

Theft  of  other  vehicle 

560 

0.4 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  auto  theft 

820 

0.6 

380 

1.1 

« 

Note:  The  number  of  households  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  sho\A/n.  A household 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  "low- 
income  area"  in  Glossary.) 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Section  D.  Characteristics  of  household  incidents 


DAYTON 

Table  40.  Property  crimes  by  place  of  occurrence  (1970) 


Type  of  property  crime 

Total 

incidents^ 

In  or  near 

own 

home 

Street/park/ 

field 

School/store/ 

office 

Elsewhere^ 

Total  

. . . . 113,810 

54,500 

35,110 

12,300 

10,980 

Burglary  

. . . . 27,440 

25,270 

X 

X 

2,110 

Forcible  entry 

. . . . 10,900 

10,010 

X 

X 

880 

Nothing  taken 

. . . . 2,520 

2,270 

X 

X 

* 

Loss  less  than  $10 

....  420 

420 

X 

X 

* 

Loss  $10-49  

. . . . 1,310 

1,180 

X 

X 

* 

Loss  $50-99  

. . . . 1,260 

1,220 

X 

X 

* 

Loss  $100-249  

. . . . 1,690 

1,580 

X 

X 

Loss  $250-499  

. . . . 1,340 

1,110 

X 

X 

«■ 

Loss  $500-999  

. . . . 1,390 

1,310 

X 

X 

* 

Loss  $ 1 ,000  or  more  

....  700 

650 

X 

X 

« 

Loss,  amount  undetermined 

....  270 

270 

X 

X 

Unlawful  entry 

. . . . 11,230 

10,290 

X 

X 

920 

Nothing  taken 

....  2,250 

2,230 

X 

X 

* 

Loss  less  than  $10 

. . . . 1,310 

1,210 

X 

X 

* 

Loss  $10-49  

....  2,950 

2,700 

X 

X 

* 

Loss  $50-99  

. . . . 1,760 

1,600 

X 

X 

* 

Loss  $100-249  

. . . . 1,930 

1,640 

X 

X 

* 

Loss  $250^99 

....  460 

370 

X 

X 

Loss  $500-999  

* 

X 

X 

Loss  $1 ,000  or  more  

«- 

* 

X 

X 

Loss,  amount  undetermined 

....  300 

300 

X 

X 

* 

Attempted  forcible  entry 

....  5,310 

4,980 

X 

X 

310 

Larceny 

. . . . 81,740 

28,200 

31 ,820 

12,220 

8,630 

Petty  

....  48,530 

17,900 

16,210 

8,620 

5,310 

Loss  less  than  $5  

....  9,070 

3,540 

2,870 

1,640 

990 

Loss  $5-9 

....  9,180 

3,670 

2,690 

1,730 

1,070 

Loss  $10-24  

....  15,480 

5,110 

5,240 

3,230 

1,680 

Loss  $25-49  

....  14,790 

5,580 

5,410 

2,020 

1,570 

Grand 

....  22,330 

6,420 

10,640 

2,670 

2,350 

Loss  $50-99  

. . . . 11,330 

3,770 

4,890 

1,370 

1,210 

Loss  $100-249  

....  7,810 

1,700 

4,590 

730 

710 

Loss  $250-499  

....  2,120 

670 

820 

400 

Loss  $500  or  more  

....  1,060 

•N- 

330 

* 

Larceny,  amount  undetermined 

....  2,470 

1,190 

790 

* 

340 

Attempted  larceny 

....  8,420 

2,680 

4,180 

810 

630 

Auto  theft 

....  4,630 

1,030 

3,290 

* 

Theft  of  car  

....  3,460 

690 

2,540 

« 

Theft  of  other  vehicle 

* 

* 

Attempted  auto  theft 

....  1,030 

« 

710 

* 

* 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals.  X = Not  applicable. 


^ An  estimated  eight-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the  total  cases  'See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 

are  excluded  from  the  detail  because  the  place  of  occurrence  bers  in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
was  not  ascertained. 

^Includes  places  such  as  inside  home  of  friend,  relative, 
or  neighbor;  vacation  home;  or  other  building. 
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SAN  JOSE 

Table  40.  Property  crimes  by  place  of  occurrence  (1970) 


Type  of  property  crime 


Total 

incidents 


Total  215,760 

Burglary  49,570 

Forcible  entry 16,520 

Nothing  taken 4,200 

Loss  less  than  $10 * 

Loss  $10-49  2,340 

Loss  $50-99  2,080 

Loss  $100-249  2,620 

Loss  $250499  1,750 

Loss  $500-999  1,310 

Loss  $ 1 ,000  or  more 1 ,570 

Loss,  amount  undetermined • 

Unlawful  entry 23,530 

Nothing  taken 2,890 

Loss  less  than  $10 2,030 

Loss  $1049  6,910 

Loss  $50-99  4,680 

Loss  $100-249  3,760 

Loss  $250499  1,840 

Loss  $500-999  630 

Loss  $1 ,000  or  more  • 

Loss,  amount  undetermined • 

Attempted  forcible  entry 9,510 

Larceny 159,570 

Petty  95,530 

Loss  less  than  $5  16,230 

Loss  $5-9 17,900 

Loss  $10-24  31,950 

Loss  $2549  29,460 

Grand 46,710 

Loss  $50-99  24,140 

Loss  $100-249  15,350 

Loss  $250499  3,960 

Loss  $500  or  more  3,260 

Larceny,  amount  undetermined 4,580 

Attempted  larceny  12,740 

Auto  theft 6,620 

Theft  of  car  3,870 

Theft  of  other  vehicle 860 

Attempted  auto  theft 1 ,890 


I n or  near 
1 own 
home 


97,860 

44,570 

14,070 

3,650 

• 

1,770 

1,820 

2,180 

1,490 

1,150 

1,350 


21,790 

2,750 

2,030 

6,220 

4,310 

3,420 

1,650 

630 


8,710 

51,250 

30,800 

5,840 

6,060 

10,490 

8,410 

14,420 

7,730 

4,690 

1,100 

910 

1,590 

4,430 

2,040 

800 

* 

770 


reet/park/ 

field 

School/store/ 

office 

Elsewhere^ 

55,870 

28,270 

32,150 

X 

X 

4,860 

X 

X 

2,450 

X 

X 

550 

X 

X 

« 

X 

X 

560 

X 

X 

* 

X 

X 

• 

X 

X 

* 

X 

X 

* 

X 

X 

» 

X 

X 

• 

X 

X 

1,670 

X 

X 

« 

X 

X 

* 

X 

X 

630 

X 

X 

* 

X 

X 

* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

* 

X 

X 

* 

X 

X 

* 

X 

X 

730 

51,760 

28,090 

27,000 

27,630 

21,540 

14,650 

4,570 

3,830 

1,850 

4,720 

4,640 

2,260 

8,510 

7,490 

5,080 

9,830 

5,580 

5,450 

17,640 

4300 

9,410 

8,630 

2,390 

5,240 

6,290 

1,610 

2,470 

1,410 

« 

1,120 

1,300 

* 

580 

1,370 

760 

830 

5,120 

990 

2,120 

4,110 

• 

2,750 

» 

# 

« 

» 

1,130 

# 

« 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

^ An  estimated  seven-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the  total  cases 
are  excluded  from  the  detail  because  the  place  of  occurrence 
was  not  ascertained. 

^Includes  places  such  as  inside  home  of  friend,  relative, 
or  neighbor;  vacation  home;  or  other  building. 


X • Not  applicable. 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num 
bers  in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  41.  Property  crimes  by  time  of  occurrence  (1970) 


Type  of  property  crime 

Total 

incidents 

Day 

(6  a.m.— 6 p.m.) 

Evening  and  night 

Don't 
know  or 
undetermined 

Total 

6 p.m.— 
midnight 

Midnight— 

6 a.m. 

Total  

113,810 

35,720 

61,620 

33,180 

28,440 

16,470 

Burglary 

27,440 

8,030 

14,230 

7,720 

6,510 

5,170  '• 

Forcible  entry 

10,900 

3,540 

5,510 

2,810 

2,700 

1,850 

Nothing  taken 

2,520 

460 

1,650 

780 

870 

410 

Loss  less  than  $10 

420 

# 

* 

* 

* 

Loss  $10-49 

1,310 

* 

760 

* 

610 

•» 

Loss  $50-99  

1,260 

470 

590 

340 

* 

Loss  $100-249  

1,690 

620 

650 

410 

* 

410 

Loss  $250-499  

1,340 

620 

580 

320 

# 

* 

Loss  $500-999  

1,390 

670 

490 

* 

* 

Loss  $ 1 ,000  or  more 

700 

540 

500 

* 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

270 

* 

•N- 

it 

Unlawful  entry 

1 1 ,230 

3,370 

5,490 

3,500 

1,990 

2,360 

Nothing  taken 

2,250 

370 

1,650 

900 

750 

* 

Loss  less  than  $10 

1,310 

# 

560 

420 

450 

Loss  $ 1 0-49 

2,950 

1,000 

1,170 

900 

470 

570 

Loss  $50-99 

1,760 

450 

830 

660 

* 

480 

Loss  $100-249  

1,930 

940 

610 

360 

* 

380 

Loss  $250-499  

460 

* 

* 

•If 

* 

Loss  $500-999  

* 

•» 

* 

Loss  $ 1 ,000  or  more 

* 

* 

* 

•N- 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

300 

* 

* 

* 

Attempted  forcible  entry 

5,310 

1,1  20 

3,230 

1,410 

1,820 

960 

Larceny  

81,740 

26,600 

44,180 

23,890 

20,290 

10,960 

Petty 

48,530 

16,390 

25,170 

14,310 

1 0,860 

6,960 

Loss  less  than  $5 

9,070 

3,020 

4,850 

2,820 

2,030 

1,190 

Loss  $5-9 

9,180 

2,970 

4,770 

2,610 

2,160 

1,430 

Loss  $10-24 

15,480 

5,650 

7,490 

4,630 

2,860 

2,360 

Loss  $25-49 

14,790 

4,750 

8,060 

4,250 

3,810 

1,980 

Grand 

22,330 

7,690 

1 1 ,990 

6,150 

5,840 

2,650 

Loss  $50-99 

1 1 ,330 

4,140 

5,850 

3,110 

2,740 

1,340 

Loss  $100-249  

7,810 

2,360 

4,630 

2,240 

2,390 

820 

Loss  $250-499  

2,120 

880 

960 

580 

380 

Loss  $500  or  more 

1,060 

320 

530 

320 

Larceny,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

2,470 

830 

750 

680 

370 

590 

Attempted  larceny 

8,420 

1,680 

5,980 

2,760 

3,220 

750 

Auto  theft 

4,630 

1,100 

3,210 

1,570 

1,640 

330 

Theft  of  car 

3,460 

860 

2,440 

1,150 

1,290 

* 

Theft  of  other  vehicle 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Attempted  auto  theft 

1,030 

* 

630 

320 

310 

« 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  41.  Property  crimes  by  time  of  occurrence  (1970) 


Type  of  property  crime 

Total 

incidents 

Day 

(6  a.m.— 6 p.m.) 

Evening  and  r 

light 

Don't 
know  or 
undetermined 

Total 

6 p.m.— 
midnight 

Midnight— 

6 a.m. 

Total 

215,760 

83,410 

93,260 

57,540 

35,720 

39,100 

Burglary 

49,570 

16,100 

20,420 

12,070 

8,350 

1 3,060 

Forcible  entry 

16,520 

5,830 

6,580 

3,980 

2,600 

4,110 

Nothing  taken 

4,200 

1,530 

1,680 

900 

780 

990 

Loss  less  than  $10 

* 

* 

« 

« 

« 

Loss  $10-49 

2,340 

640 

620 

« 

* 

1,070 

Loss  $50-99 

2,080 

570 

880 

580 

« 

630 

Loss  $100-249  

2,620 

870 

1,160 

610 

550 

590 

Loss  $250-499  

1,750 

730 

670 

610 

* 

« 

Loss  $500-999  

1,310 

620 

680 

* 

• 

* 

Loss  $ 1 ,000  or  more 

1,570 

570 

650 

« 

« 

« 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . , . 

« 

« 

* 

* 

Unlawful  entry 

23,530 

7,800 

9,670 

5,970 

3,700 

6,060 

Nothing  taken 

2,890 

700 

1,510 

920 

590 

680 

Loss  less  than  $10 

2,030 

810 

850 

» 

« 

370 

Loss  $10-49 

6,910 

2,110 

2,770 

1300 

970 

2,030 

Loss  $50-99 

4,680 

1,700 

1,900 

1,350 

550 

1,070 

Loss  $100-249  

3,760 

1,400 

1,310 

840 

« 

1,040 

Loss  $250-499  

1,840 

580 

810 

« 

520 

« 

Loss  $500-999  

630 

# 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Loss  $1 ,000  or  more 

* 

* 

« 

* 

« 

« 

Loss,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

« 

« 

» 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  forcible  entry 

9,510 

2,470 

4,150 

2,110 

2,040 

2,890 

Larceny  

159,570 

65,940 

67,980 

42,920 

25,060 

25,640 

Petty  

95,530 

42,590 

37,570 

24,690 

12,880 

15,380 

Loss  less  than  $5 

16,230 

6,370 

6,900 

4,080 

2,820 

2,960 

Loss  $5-9 

17,900 

8,660 

6,290 

4,530 

1,760 

2,940 

Loss  $10-24 

31,950 

1 5,000 

12,140 

7,780 

4,360 

4,800 

Loss  $25-49 

29,460 

12,550 

12,240 

8,300 

3,940 

4,670 

Grand 

46,710 

17,970 

21,670 

12,960 

8,710 

7,070 

Loss  $50-99 

24,140 

10,820 

9,340 

5,870 

3,470 

3,980 

Loss  $100-249  

15,350 

4,880 

8,320 

4,690 

3,630 

2,140 

Loss  $250-499  

3,960 

1,390 

2,170 

1,240 

930 

« 

Loss  $500  or  more 

3,260 

870 

1,740 

1,150 

690 

550 

Larceny,  amount  undetermined  . . . 

4,580 

1,370 

1,820 

1,420 

« 

1,390 

Attempted  larceny 

12,740 

4,020 

69,300 

3,860 

3,070 

1,800 

Auto  theft 

6,620 

1,370 

48,600 

2,550 

2,310 

» 

Theft  of  car 

3,870 

850 

29,100 

1,750 

1,160 

« 

Theft  of  other  vehicle 

860 

4,600 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  auto  theft 

1,890 

14,900 

600 

890 

* 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  42.  Person  reporting  offense  to  police 
by  type  of  property  crime  (1970) 


Type  of  property  crime 

Total 

incidents 

Total 

reported 

to 

police 

Reported  by 

Not 

reported 

to 

police 

Reporting 

status 

not 

determined 

Victim 

Bomeone 

else 

Total  

113,810 

47,060 

39,510 

7,540 

66,030 

720 

Burglary 

27,440 

15,630 

13,460 

2,170 

11,640 

# 

Forcible  entry 

10,900 

8,340 

7,200 

1,140 

2,470 

« 

Nothing  taken 

2,520 

1,610 

1,230 

380 

870 

« 

Loss  less  than  $10 

420 

310 

310 

« 

# 

« 

Loss  $10-49 

1,310 

770 

690 

« 

540 

Loss  $50-99 

1,260 

850 

740 

# 

410 

Loss  $100-249  

1,690 

1,400 

1,300 

« 

* 

Loss  $250-499  

1,340 

1,250 

980 

Loss  $500-999  

1,390 

1,230 

1,150 

« 

# 

Loss  $1,000  or  more 

700 

660 

590 

# 

« 

Loss,  amount  undetermined 

270 

« 

« 

Unlawful  entry 

1 1 ,230 

5,100 

4,400 

700 

6,040 

Nothing  taken 

2,250 

890 

730 

« 

1,320 

Loss  less  than  $10 

1,310 

« 

« 

1,070 

« 

Loss  $ 1 0-49 

2,950 

990 

880 

# 

1,970 

* 

Loss  $50-99 

1,760 

950 

770 

810 

« 

Loss  $100-249  

1,930 

1,400 

1,230 

480 

« 

Loss  $250-499  

460 

290 

290 

# 

Loss  $500-999  

# 

« 

# 

* 

« 

« 

Loss  $ 1 ,000  or  more 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Loss,  amount  undetermined 

300 

# 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  forcible  entry 

5,310 

2,190 

1,860 

340 

3,120 

Larceny  

81,740 

27,970 

22,940 

5,030 

53,210 

560 

Petty  

48,530 

12,100 

9,870 

2,240 

36,220 

Loss  less  than  $5 

9,070 

920 

750 

» 

8,110 

« 

Loss  $5-9 

9,180 

1,240 

920 

320 

7,910 

« 

Loss  $10-24,  

1 5,480 

3,390 

2,910 

480 

12,050 

Loss  $25-49 

14,790 

6,550 

5,280 

1,270 

8,150 

« 

Grand 

22,330 

1 3,620 

1 1 ,600 

2,020 

8,550 

« 

Loss  $50-99 

1 1 ,330 

6,040 

4,700 

1,340 

5,290 

* 

Loss  $100-249  

7,810 

5,280 

4,880 

400 

2,450 

« 

Loss  $250-499  

2,120 

1,440 

1,280 

1,160 

600 

« 

Loss  $500  or  more 

1,060 

850 

740 

« 

« 

« 

Larceny,  amount  undetermined 

2,470 

510 

380 

# 

1,930 

« 

Attempted  larceny 

8,420 

1,750 

1,090 

650 

6,510 

« 

Auto  theft 

4,630 

3,460 

3,110 

340 

1,170 

« 

Theft  of  car 

3,460 

3,020 

2,710 

310 

440 

* 

Theft  of  other  vehicle 

« 

« 

« 

* 

« 

« 

Attempted  auto  theft 

1,030 

300 

# 

730 

* 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  42.  Person  reporting  offense  to  police 
by  type  of  property  crime  (1970) 


Type  of  property  crime 

Total 

incidents 

Total 

reported 

to 

police 

Reported  by 

Not 

reported 

to 

police 

Reporting 

status 

not 

determined 

Victim 

Someone 

else 

Total  

. . . . 215,760 

85,510 

66,650 

18,860 

1 28,580 

1,670 

Burglary  

. . . . 49,570 

26,600 

20,950 

5,650 

22,530 

« 

Forcible  entry 

. . . . 16,520 

1 1 ,640 

9,100 

2,540 

4,770 

* 

Nothing  taken 

. . . . 4,200 

2,470 

1,420 

1,050 

1,720 

« 

Loss  less  than  $10 

* 

« 

* 

* 

« 

Loss  $10-49 

. . . . 2,340 

1,480 

1,130 

* 

810 

Loss  $50-99 

. . . . 2,080 

1,390 

1,080 

« 

520 

« 

Loss  $100-249  

. . . . 2,620 

1,840 

1,700 

« 

780 

» 

Loss  $250-499  

. . . . 1,750 

1,380 

1,140 

« 

« 

» 

Loss  $500-999  

. . . . 1,310 

1,310 

950 

« 

« 

« 

Loss  $ 1 ,000  or  more 

. . . . 1,570 

1,420 

1,360 

« 

* 

* 

Loss,  amount  undetermined 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Unlawful  entry 

. . . . 23,530 

11,610 

9,490 

2,120 

11,770 

« 

Nothing  taken 

. . . . 2,890 

1,250 

770 

« 

1,640 

« 

Loss  less  than  $10 

. . . . 2,030 

* 

« 

« 

1,630 

« 

Loss  $10-49 

. . . . 6,910 

2,000 

1,660 

« 

4,910 

« 

Loss  $50-99 

. . . . 4,680 

2,880 

2,440 

« 

1,800 

* 

Loss  $100-249  

. . . . 3,760 

2,660 

2,330 

« 

1,020 

» 

Loss  $250-499  

. . . . 1,840 

1,550 

1,220 

« 

« 

« 

Loss  $500-999  

. . . . 630 

9 

« 

« 

• 

« 

Loss  $ 1 ,000  or  more 

« 

« 

# 

* 

« 

« 

Loss,  amount  undetermined 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Attempted  forcible  entry 

. . . . 9,510 

3,360 

2,360 

990 

5,970 

« 

Larceny  

. . . . 159,570 

54,280 

41,600 

12,680 

104,290 

1,000 

Petty  

. . . . 95,530 

21,110 

15,720 

5,390 

73,900 

520 

Loss  less  than  $5 

. . . . 16,230 

1,920 

1,230 

530 

14,160 

« 

Loss  $5-9 

. . . . 17,900 

2,480 

1,680 

810 

15,340 

« 

Loss  $1 0-24 

. . . . 31,950 

5,760 

4,130 

1,630 

26,040 

« 

Loss  $25-49 

. . . . 29,460 

1 1 ,090 

8,680 

2,410 

18,220 

« 

Grand 

. . . . 46,710 

29,420 

22,940 

6,480 

17,000 

Loss  $50-99 

. . . . 24,140 

14,020 

10,610 

3,410 

9,870 

« 

Loss  $100-249  

. . . . 15,350 

10,040 

7,760 

2,280 

5,270 

« 

Loss  $250-499  

. . . . 3,960 

2,560 

2,130 

« 

1,400 

« 

Loss  $500  or  more 

. . . . 3,260 

2,800 

2,440 

* 

« 

Larceny,  amount  undetermined 

. . . . 4,580 

1,220 

1,140 

3,220 

# 

Attempted  larceny 

. . . . 12,740 

2,530 

1,800 

720 

10,170 

* 

Auto  theft 

. . . . 6,620 

4,620 

4,100 

520 

1,780 

« 

Theft  of  car 

. . . . 3,870 

3,390 

3,090 

« 

« 

Theft  of  other  vehicle 

. . . . 860 

750 

750 

« 

# 

Attempted  auto  theft 

. . . . 1,890 

* 

* 

1,370 

« 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  43.  Larceny  and  burglary  by  amount  of  loss 
and  percent  recovered  (1970) 


Amount  of  loss  and  percent  recovered 

Total 

incidents 

Larceny 

Burglary 

Total 

Forcible  entry 

Unlawful  entry 

Total 

90,950 

73,320 

17,630 

8,450 

9,180 

Loss  less  than  $10 

19,890 

18,260 

1,640 

370 

1,260 

None  recovered  

18,600 

17,070 

1,530 

370 

1,160 

0-49%  recovered  

« 

* 

# 

* 

50-99%  recovered 

« 

# 

« 

« 

All  recovered 

1,020 

920 

« 

Amount  recovered  not  determined 

# 

« 

# 

Loss  $10-249  

60,360 

49,420 

10,940 

4,260 

6,680 

None  recovered 

43,300 

35,360 

7,940 

3,100 

4,840 

0-49%  recovered  

1,620 

1,230 

390 

50-99%  recovered 

3,850 

3,010 

840 

340 

500 

All  recovered 

11,070 

9,420 

1,650 

550 

1,100 

Amount  recovered  not  determined 

520 

400 

« 

* 

Loss  $250  or  more 

7,340 

3,180 

4,150 

3,420 

730 

None  recovered  

4,390 

1,990 

2,400 

2,030 

370 

0-49%  recovered  

380 

« 

•N> 

# 

5099%  recovered 

990 

700 

580 

« 

All  recovered 

1,450 

670 

780 

590 

« 

Amount  recovered  not  determined 

* 

« 

* 

« 

Amount  of  loss  not  determined 

3,360 

2,470 

900 

390 

500 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers In  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  43.  Larceny  and  burglary  by  amount  of  loss 
and  percent  recovered  (1970) 


Amount  of  loss  and  percent  recovered 

Total 

incidents 

Larceny 

Burglary 

Total 

Forcible  entry 

Unlawful  entry 

Total  

179,790 

146,830 

32,970 

12,330 

20,640 

Loss  less  than  $10 

36,200 

33,810 

2,390 

• 

2,030 

None  recovered  

32,840 

30,600 

2,240 

• 

1,880 

0-49%  recovered  

* 

• 

* 

• 

• 

50-99%  recovered 

* 

« 

• 

• 

• 

All  recovered 

1,980 

1,830 

* 

• 

Amount  recovered  not  determined 

590 

590 

« 

• 

Loss  $10-249  

123,280 

100,890 

22,390 

7,040 

15,350 

None  recovered  

93,050 

75,570 

17,480 

5,790 

1 1 ,690 

0-49%  recovered  

5,390 

4,290 

1,100 

* 

660 

50-99%  recovered 

6,120 

4,940 

1,180 

* 

1,020 

All  recovered 

17,320 

14,730 

2,600 

640 

1,950 

Amount  recovered  not  determined 

1,400 

1,370 

• 

* 

« 

Loss  $250  or  more  

14,640 

7,230 

7,410 

4,620 

2,790 

None  recovered  

8,130 

3,700 

4,430 

2,790 

1,640 

0-49%  recovered  

950 

* 

550 

550 

« 

50-99%  recovered 

2,810 

1,380 

1,430 

890 

540 

All  recovered 

2,280 

1,570 

710 

« 

Amount  recovered  not  determined 

« 

• 

« 

« 

« 

Amount  of  loss  not  determined 

5,670 

4,900 

770 

300 

470 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  44.  Forcible  entry  by  cost  of  damage 
and  who  paid  for  repairs  (1970) 


Cost  of  damage  and  who  paid  for  repairs 


Total  incidents 


Forcible  entry 


Attempted  forcible 
entry 


Total  

Damage  less  than  $10  . . . . 

Paid  by  victim 

Paid  by  landlord 

Paid  by  insurance  .... 

Other 

Paid  by  combination.  . . 

Damage  $10-249  

Paid  by  victim 

Paid  by  landlord 

Paid  by  insurance  .... 

Other  

Paid  by  combination.  . . 
Who  paid  not  determined 
Damage  $250  and  over  . . . 

Paid  by  victim 

Paid  by  landlord 

Paid  by  insurance  .... 

Other  

Paid  by  combination  . . 

Don't  know  amount 

Paid  by  victim 

Paid  by  landlord 

Paid  by  insurance  .... 

Other  

Paid  by  combination  . . 
Who  paid  not  determined 
No  damage 


Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 


16,210 

1,920 

1,590 

* 

* 

* 

3,120 

1,540 

* 

1,080 

* 


* 

5,170 

1,110 

2,380 

350 

960 

« 

300 

5,800 


10,900 

1,130 

990 

* 

« 

2,650 

1,240 

1,000 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

4,030 

780 

1,960 

•» 

750 

* 

2,890 


5,310 

780 

610 

* 

* 

* 

470 

310 

« 

« 

« 

« 

1,140 

330 

420 

« 

2,910 
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Table  44.  Forcible  entry  by  cost  of  damage 
and  who  paid  for  repairs  (1970) 


Cost  of  damage  and  who  paid  for  repairs 


Total 

Damage  less  than  $10  .... 

Paid  by  victim 

Paid  by  landlord 

Paid  by  insurance  .... 

Other  

Paid  by  combination  . . 

Damage  $10249 

Paid  by  victim 

Paid  by  landlord 

Paid  by  insurance  .... 

Other  

Paid  by  combination  . . 
Who  paid  not  determined 


Total  incidents 

Forcible  entry 

Attempted  forcible 
entry 

26,040 

16,520 

9,510 

2,280 

1,760 

520 

1,990 

1,520 

« 

« 

« 

* 

« 

• 

« 

• 

« 

* 

« 

« 

« 

5,390 

3,220 

2,170 

2,990 

1,750 

1,240 

* 

« 

« 

1,420 

920 

500 

« 

* 

« 

* 

« 

* 

« 

« 

Damage  $250  and  over 
Paid  by  victim  . . . 
Paid  by  landlord  . . 
Paid  by  insurance  . 

Other  

Paid  by  combination 


Don’t  know  amount 

Paid  by  victim 

Paid  by  landlord 

Paid  by  insurance  .... 

Other  

Paid  by  combination.  . . 
Who  paid  not  determined 
No  damage 


4,970 

3,280 

1,700 

1,070 

930 

« 

1,730 

1,180 

550 

* 

« 

« 

1,150 

580 

580 

« 

« 

* 

800 

510 

« 

12,960 

7,820 

5,130 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically 
bers  in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  45.  Number  of  households  by  number 
of  property  victimizations  (1970) 


Total  . . 
Burglary  only  . 
Larceny  only  . 
Auto  theft  only 
Mixed  


Type  of  property  crime 


Total 

incidents 

Once 

Twice 

Three  or 
more  times 

6,883 

4,315 

1,506 

1,062 

1,314 

1,131 

» 

* 

4,334 

3,005 

869 

460 

* 

♦ 

* 

* 

1,048 

* 

470 

579 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  45.  Number  of  households  by  number 
of  property  victimizations  (1970) 


Type  of  property  crime 


Total  . . 
Burglary  only  . 
Larceny  only  . 
Auto  theft  only 
Mixed  


Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


Total 

incidents 

Once 

Twice 

Three  or 
more  times 

12,819 

7,681 

3,099 

2,039 

2,190 

1,921 

* 

8,272 

5,510 

1,878 

884 

* 

* 

* 

2,095 

* 

984 

1,112 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Section  E.  Characteristics  of  commercial 

crimes 

DAYTON 

Table  46.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime 


by  major  type  of  business  (1970) 

Type  of  business  Total  incidents 

Burglary  Robbery 

All  businesses 7,290 

Retail  and  wholesale 2,886 

Manufacturing  * 

6,852  438 

2,613  274 

• « 

Real  estate 767 

Service 3,089 

Other 402 

767 

2,943 

384 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

SAN  JOSE 

Table  46.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime 


by  major  type  of  business  (1970) 

Type  of  business  Total  incidents 

Burglary  Robbery 

All  businesses 8,737 

Retail  and  wholesale 5,130 

Manufacturing  210 

Real  estate 630 

Other 683 

8,037  700 

4,518  613 

210 

578 

2,049 

683 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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DAYTON 

Table  47.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime 
by  employment  size  (1970) 


Employment  size 

Total  incidents 

Burglary 

Robbery 

All  businesses 

7,290 

6,852 

438 

No  paid  employees 

494 

476 

* 

1 to  3 paid  employees 

3,051 

2,850 

201 

4 to  7 paid  employees 

1,571 

1,516 

* 

8 to  19  paid  employees  

786 

731 

20  or  more  paid  employees 

1,389 

1,279 

« 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 


SAN  JOSE 


Table  47.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime 
by  employment  size  (1970) 


All  businesses  . . . . 

No  paid  employees 

1 to  3 paid  employees  . . . 
4 to  7 paid  employees  . . . 
8 to  19  paid  employees  . . 
20  or  more  paid  employees 


Employment  size 


Total  incidents 

Burglary 

Robbery 

8,737 

8,037 

700 

1,331 

1,208 

« 

3,344 

3,169 

* 

1,874 

1,751 

« 

1,016 

788 

228 

1,173 

1,121 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers In  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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DAYTON 


Table  48.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime"' 
by  amount  of  annual  receipts  (1970) 


Amount  of  annual  receipts 


Total  incidents 


Burglary 


All  businesses  . 
$1 ,000,000  or  more 
$500,000  to  $999,999 
$100,000  to  $499,999 
$50,000  to  $99,999  . 
$25,000  to  $49,999  . 
$10,000  to  $24,999  . 
Less  than  $1 0,000  . . 
Not  available  


Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

Whe  number  of  incidents  of  robbery  was  too  small  to 
be  shown  separately  for  each  category  of  annual  receipts. 
The  robbery  incidents  totaled  438. 


7,290 

6,852 

548 

512 

658 

603 

1,261 

1,188 

1,900 

1,717 

1,425 

1,389 

804 

786 

476 

458 

• 

« 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 


SAN  JOSE 


Table  48.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime 
by  amount  of  annual  receipts  (1970) 


Amount  of  annual  receipts 


Total  incidents 


Burglary 


Robbery 


All  businesses  . 
$1 ,000,000  or  more  . 
$500,000  to  $999,999 
$100,000  to  $499,999 
$50,000  to  $99 ,999  . 
$25,000  to  $49,999  . 
$10,000  to  $24 ,999  . 
Less  than  $10,000  . . 
Not  available 


Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


8,737 

8,037 

700 

946 

928 

* 

753 

735 

* 

1,909 

1,663 

245 

1,366 

1,226 

* 

1,436 

1,401 

* 

1,191 

1,051 

1,051 

946 

* 

« 

* 

* 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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DAYTON 

Table  49.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime 
by  location  of  business  (1970) 


Location  of  business 

Total  incidents 

Burglary 

Robbery 

All  businesses 

7,290 

6,852 

438 

Total  inside  city 

3,253 

2,997 

255 

Low-income  area^  

1,534 

1,425 

« 

Remainder  of  area 

1,718 

1,572 

it 

Total  in  remainder  of  county 

4,038 

3,855 

it 

Low-income  area^  

it 

it 

Remainder  of  area 

4,038 

3,855 

it 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals.  ‘See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 

bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  "low- 
income  area"  in  Glossary.) 


SAN  JOSE 


Table  49.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime 
by  location  of  business  (1970) 


Location  of  business 


All  businesses 

Total  inside  city 

Low-income  area"'  . . . . 
Remainder  of  area  . . . . 
Total  in  remainder  of  county 
Low-income  area^  . . . . 
Remainder  of  area  . . . . 


Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  "low- 
income  area"  in  Glossary.) 


Total  incidents 

Burglary 

Robbery 

8,737 

8,037 

700 

3,520 

3,204 

315 

2,959 

2,679 

280 

560 

525 

it 

5,218 

« 

4,833 

♦ 

385 

# 

5,078 

4,693 

385 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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DAYTON 


Table  50.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime 
by  time  of  occurrence  (1970) 


Time  of  occurrence 


Total  . . . 
6 a.m.— 6 p.m.  . 
6 p.m.— midnight 
Midnight— 6 a.m. 
Don't  know  . . . 


Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


Total  incidents 

Burglary 

Robbery 

7,290 

6,852 

438 

530 

347 

• 

1,260 

1,005 

255 

2,888 

2,888 

* 

2,613 

2,613 

« 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 


SAN  JOSE 


Table  50.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime 
by  time  of  occurrence  (1970) 


Total  . . . 

6 a.m.— 6 p.m.  . 
6 p.m.— midnight 
Midnight— 6 a.m. 
Don't  know  . . . 


Time  of  occurrence 


Total  incidents 

Burglary 

Robbery 

8,737 

8,037 

700 

963 

805 

« 

1374 

1,506 

368 

3,047 

2389 

» 

2,854 

2337 

« 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totalsJ 


•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  51.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime 
by  insurance  coverage  and  by  police  reporting  status  (1970) 


Businesses  with 

Businesses  without 

Type  of  crime 

Total 

insurance 

insurance 

incidents 

Total 

incidents^ 

Reported 
to  police 

T otal 
incidents 

Reported 
to  police 

Not  reported 
to  police 

Total 7,290 

Burglary  6,852 

Entry  without  theft  1,608 

Property  damage  1,078 

No  damage * 

Damage  not  determined  402 

Entry  with  theft 3,290 

Loss  less  than  $10 * 

Loss  $10-50  585 

Loss  $51-250  1,042 

Loss  more  than  $250  1 ,389 

Amount  of  loss  not  determined  ....  * 

Attempted  entry 1,736 

Entry  not  determined 219 

Robbery  438 

With  weapon 329 

Loss 238 


No  loss  

Without  weapon 

Loss 

No  loss  

Use  of  weapon  not  determined 

Loss 

No  loss  


Note*  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 

^The  number  of  incidents  of  business  crime  in  which  the 
respondent  indicated  that  the  incident  was  not  reported  to 
the  police  was  too  small  to  be  reliable. 


1,425 

1,352 

5,866 

4,897 

969 

1,334 

1,279 

5,519 

4,568 

951 

* 

* 

1,535 

1,352 

* 

* 

* 

1,005 

914 

♦ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

402 

365 

* 

1,060 

1,060 

2,230 

1,918 

312 

* 

-N- 

* 

* 

* 

420 

347 

* 

238 

238 

805 

658 

* 

639 

639 

749 

694 

« 

* 

* 

* 

201 

* 

1,534 

1,096 

438 

« 

* 

219 

201 

* 

* 

* 

347 

329 

* 

* 

* 

255 

237 

* 

* 

* 

* 

# 

* 

* 

« 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

•» 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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SAN  JOSE 

Table  51.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime 
by  insurance  coverage  and  by  police  reporting  status  (1970) 


Type  of  crime 

Total 

incidents 

Businesses  with 
insurance 

Businesses  without 
insurance 

Total 

incidents^ 

Reported 
to  police 

Total 

incidents 

Reported 
to  police 

Not  reported 
to  police 

Total 

8,737 

1,874 

1,821 

6,864 

4,798 

2,066 

Burglary  

8,037 

1,646 

1,593 

6,391 

4,360 

2,031 

Entry  without  theft  

946 

• 

« 

823 

683 

• 

Property  damage  

578 

• 

* 

456 

333 

« 

No  damage 

228 

« 

« 

228 

210 

Damage  not  determined  

140 

* 

« 

* 

• 

* 

Entry  with  theft 

4,868 

1,313 

1,278 

3,555 

2,697 

858 

Loss  less  than  $10 

228 

• 

211 

* 

* 

Loss  $10-50  

788 

* 

* 

630 

385 

245 

Loss  $51-250  

1,506 

280 

280 

1,226 

946 

280 

Loss  more  than  $250  

2,119 

788 

788 

1,331 

1,226 

# 

Amount  of  loss  not  determined  .... 

228 

« 

« 

« 

• 

* 

Attempted  entry  

2,136 

211 

193 

1,926 

928 

998 

Entry  not  determined 

* 

* 

* 

• 

« 

* 

Robbery  

700 

228 

228 

473 

438 

« 

With  weapon  

613 

228 

228 

386 

368 

« 

Loss 

543 

228 

228 

315 

315 

« 

No  loss  

* 

* 

« 

» 

* 

« 

Without  weapon  

» 

* 

« 

« 

* 

* 

Loss 

« 

* 

» 

* 

* 

No  loss  

* 

* 

« 

* 

* 

• 

Use  of  weapon  not  determined 

* 

* 

« 

« 

* 

* 

Loss 

* 

« 

« 

« 

* 

No  loss  

« 

* 

* 

« 

« 

* 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals.  *See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 

bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

^The  number  of  incidents  of  business  crime  in  which  the 
respondent  indicated  that  the  incident  was  not  reported  to 
the  police  was  too  small  to  be  reliable. 
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DAYTON 


Table  52.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime"'  by  amount  of  loss 
(including  property  damage  costs)  and  percent  recovered 

from  insurance  (1970) 


Amount  of  loss  and  percent  recovered 


Total  incidents 


Burglary 


Total 

Loss  less  than  $10 

None  recovered 

0.1-49.9%  recovered 

50-99.9%  recovered  

All  recovered 

Amount  recovered  not  determined 

Loss  $10-250  

None  recovered 

0.1-49.9%  recovered 

50-99.9%  recovered 

All  recovered 

Amount  recovered  not  determined 

Loss  more  than  $250  

None  recovered 

0.1-49.9%  recovered 

50-99.9%  recovered  

All  recovered 

Amount  recovered  not  determined 

No  loss 

Amount  of  loss  not  determined  . . . 


7,290 

6,852 

1,206 

1,206 

731 

731 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

457 

457 

3,454 

3,271 

1,480 

1,425 

* 

* 

347 

347 

* 

1,317 

1,225 

1,881 

1,809 

566 

566 

* 

292 

274 

274 

256 

584 

566 

512 

402 

238 

* 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals.  ’See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 

bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

^The  number  of  incidents  of  robbery  was  too  small  to 
be  shown  separately  for  each  category  of  loss.  The  robbery 
incidents  totaled  438. 
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SAN  JOSE 


Table  52.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime  by  amount  of  loss 
(including  property  damage  costs)  and  percent  recovered 


from  insurance  (1970) 


Amount  of  loss  and  percent  recovered 


Total 

Loss  less  than  $10 

None  recovered 

0.1-49.9%  recovered 

50-99.9%  recovered  

All  recovered 

Amount  recovered  not  determined 

Loss  $10-250  

None  recovered 

0.1-49.9%  recovered 

50-99.9%  recovered 

All  recovered 

Amount  recovered  not  determined 

Loss  more  than  $250  

None  recovered 

0.1-49.9%  recovered 

50-99.9%  recovered  

All  recovered 

Amount  recovered  not  determined 

No  loss 

Amount  of  loss  not  determined  . . . 


Total  incidents 

Burglary 

Robbery 

8,737 

8,037 

700 

1,051 

1,051 

* 

595 

595 

« 

* 

* 

• 

« 

* 

* 

« 

* 

• 

403 

403 

« 

4,220 

3,747 

473 

2,101 

1,839 

263 

* 

• 

• 

280 

263 

* 

298 

210 

* 

1,383 

1,331 

« 

2,609 

2,486 

* 

648 

595 

« 

245 

245 

* 

508 

490 

• 

245 

193 

963 

963 

* 

578 

490 

* 

280 

263 

18 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals. 


•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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DAYTON 

Table  53.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime  by  number 
of  offenders  and  whether  offenders  were  apprehended  (1970) 


Type  of  crime  and  number  of  offenders 

Total  incidents 

One  or  more 
apprehended  "• 

None 

apprehended 

Don't  know  or 
not  determined 

Total 

7,290 

804 

5,427 

1,059 

Robbery 

438 

* 

292 

One  offender  

« 

» 

« 

Two  or  more  offenders 

274 

* 

201 

* 

Burglary  

6,852 

731 

5,135 

986 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals.  ’Sea  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 

.j  bars  in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

'Knowledge  of  the  offender's  apprehension  was  obtained 
from  the  victim.  (See  Appendix  II,  Illustration  7,  item  11.) 


SAN  JOSE 

Table  53.  Number  of  incidents  of  commercial  crime  by  number 
of  offenders  and  whether  offenders  were  apprehended  (1970) 


Type  of  crime  and  number  of  offenders 

Total  incidents 

One  or  more 
apprehended 1 

None 

apprehended 

Don't  know  or 
not  determined 

Total 

8,737 

911 

5,778 

2,049 

Robbery 

700 

193 

385 

« 

One  offender  

350 

* 

Two  or  more  offenders 

333 

* 

* 

* 

Number  unknown  

# 

* 

* 

* 

Burglary  

8,037 

718 

5,393 

1,926 

Note:  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals.  'See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num 

bars  in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

^Knowledge  of  the  offender's  apprehension  was  obtained 
from  the  victim.  (See  Appendix  II,  Illustration  7,  item  11.) 
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DAYTON  and  SAN  JOSE 

Table  54.  Number  of  incidents  of  robbery  of  businesses 
in  which  financial  loss'*  occurred,  by  type  of  weapon  used  (1970) 


Type  of  weapon 

Dayton 

San  Jose 

Total  incidents 

With  loss 

Total  incidents 

With  loss 

Robbery 

438 

329 

700 

613 

With  weapon 

329 

238 

613 

543 

Gun  

311 

238 

490 

473 

Other  weapon  

* 

« 

• 

Without  weapon  or  use  of  weapon  undetermined  

• 

« 

« 

* 

Note;  Because  of  rounding,  detail  may  not  add  to  totals.  ’See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 

bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

'The  number  of  robberies  without  loss  was  too  small  to 
be  reliable. 
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DAYTON 

Table  55.  Number  and  percent  of  businesses 
with  incidents  of  commercial  crime  by  type  of  crime  (1970) 


Type  of  crime 


Number  of 
businesses  victimized 


Percent  of 

businesses  victimized 


Total 

Burglary  

Entry  with  theft 

Value  less  than  $10 

$10  to $50 

$51  to  $250  

More  than  $250  

Value  not  determined  .... 

Entry  without  theft 

With  property  damage  .... 
Without  property  damage  . . 
Damage  not  determined  . . . 

Attempted  entry  

Entry  not  determined 

Robbery 

With  loss 

With  weapon  

Without  weapon  

Use  of  weapon  not  determined 

Without  loss 

With  weapon  

Without  weapon  


4,130 

3,893 

2,303 

« 

457 

823 

1,096 

« 

968 

548 

« 

329 

1,315 

« 

402 

292 

219 


21.89 

20.63 

12.21 

* 

2.42 

4.36 

5.81 


5.13 

2.91 

« 

1.74 

6.97 

« 

2.13 
1.55 
1.16 


« 

« 


Note:  The  number  of  businesses  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A business 
victimized  more  than  once  Is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  In  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  In  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num 
bers  in  Introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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SAN  JOSE 

Table  55.  Number  and  percent  of  businesses 
with  incidents  of  commercial  crime  by  type  of  crime  (1970) 


Type  of  crime 

Number  of 
businesses  victimized 

Percent  of 

businesses  victimized 

4,780 

4,500 

19.39 

18.25 

2,889 

11.72 

• 

2.20 

«i  n tn  

543 

tn  

1,173 

4.76 

1,558 

6.32 

« 

718 

2.91 

403 

210 

1,593 

1.63 

0.85 

6.46 

* 

525 

• 

2.13 

438 

1.78 

368 

1.49 

« 

« 

• 

* 

« 

« 

• 

* 

« 

» 

« 

Note:  The  number  of  businesses  victimized  is  tabulated  ‘See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num 

separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A business  bers  In  Introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  In  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  In  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 
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Table  56.  Number  and  percent  of  businesses  with  incidents 

r\r  ^ I ^ I . 


Type  of  business 

Total 

businesses 

Nur 

nber  of  businesses 
victimized 

Percent  of  businesses 
victimized 

Total 

Burglary 

Robbery 

Total  j Burglary 

Robbery 

All  businesses 

1 ft 

4,130 

3,893 

1,516 

402 

21.89  20.63 

Retail  and  wholesale 

R ROC 

2.13 

Manufacturinq . , 

gen 

1 ,boU 

237 

25.75  23.24 

3.63 

Real  estate  . , 

O 

o OAr\ 

457 

* * 

« 

Service  . . 

457 

1,609 

274 

19.52  19.52 

« 

Other . . . 

/ ,o/o 

1,762 

1 ,536 

274 

« 

21.23  20.27 
15.55  15.55 

« 

ote;  The  number  of  businesses  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A business 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category  and  once  in  the  total.  Consequently,  the  numbers 
and  percentages  shown  do  not  add  to  the  total. 


*See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 


SAN  JOSE 

Table  56.  Number  and  percent  of  businesses  with  incidents 
of  ccfmmercial  crime  by  major  type  of  business  (1970) 


Type  of  business 


Total 

businesses 


Number  of  businesses 
victimized 


Total 


Burglary 


Robbery 


Percent  of  businesses 
victimized 


Total  Burglary 


Robbery 


All  businesses  .... 

4,500 

2,381 

525 

473 

19.39 

Retail  and  wholesale  . . . 

O CO"? 

18.25 

2.13 

Manufacturing 

32.21 

29.20 

5.80 

Real  estate 

10.31 

* 

Service 

hZU 

420 

1,156 

10.31 

« 

Other 

1 ,1  yi 

13.67 

13.27 

oDo 

ODO 

* 

14.79 

14.79 

Note;  The  number  of  businesses  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A business 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category  and  once  in  the  total.  Consequently,  the  numbers 
and  percentages  shown  do  not  add  to  the  total. 


•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  57.  Number  and  percent  of  businesses  with  incidents 
of  commercial  crime''  by  employment  size  (1970) 


Employment  size 

Total  businesses 

Number  of 
businesses 
victimized 

Percent  of 
businesses 
victimized 

Total 

Burglary 

Total 

Burglary 

All  businesses 

No  paid  employees  

1 to  3 paid  employees 

4 to  7 paid  employees 

8 to  19  paid  employees 

20  or  more  paid  employees 

18,865 

3,692 

7,077 

3,564 

2,285 

2,247 

4,130 

348 

1,736 

932 

530 

585 

3,893 

330 

1,626 

877 

493 

566 

21.89 

9.42 

24.53 

26.15 

23.19 

26.02 

20.63 

8.94 

22.98 

24.61 

21.59 

25.20 

Note:  The  number  of  businesses  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A business 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  In  each  applicable 
category  and  once  in  the  total.  Consequently,  the  numbers 
and  percentages  shown  do  not  add  to  the  total. 

^The  number  of  businesses  robbed  was  too  small  to  be 
shown  separately  for  each  category  of  employment  size. 
The  total  number  of  businesses  robbed  was  402;  the  percent 
was  2.13. 

SAN  JOSE 

Table  57.  Number  and  percent  of  businesses  with  incidents 
of  commercial  crime’ by  employment  size  (1970) 

Employment  size 

Total  businesses 

Number  of 
businesses 
victimized 

Percent  of 
businesses 
victimized 

Total 

Burglary 

Total 

Burglary 

All  businesses 

No  paid  employees  

1 to  3 paid  employees 

4 to  7 paid  employees 

8 to  19  paid  employees 

20  or  more  paid  employees 

24,655 

7,372 

9,303 

3,914 

2,402 

1,663 

4,780 

753 

1,926 

946 

648 

508 

4,500 

683 

1,891 

876 

560 

490 

19.39 

10.21 

20.70 

24.16 

26.97 

30.53 

18.25 

9.26 

20.33 
22.37 

23.33 
29.47 

Note:  The  number  of  businesses  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A business 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category  and  once  in  the  total.  Consequently,  the  numbers 
and  percentages  shown  do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^The  number  of  businesses  robbed  was  too  small  to  be 
shown  separately  for  each  category  of  employment  size. 
The  total  number  of  businesses  robbed  was  525;  the  percent 
was  2.13. 
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Table  58.  Number  and  percent  of  businesses  with  incidents 
of  commercial  crime*' by  amount  of  annual  receipts  (1970) 


Amount  of  annual  receipts 

Total  businesses 

Number  of 
businesses 
victimized 

Percent  of 
businesses 
victimized 

Total 

Burglary 

Total 

Burglary 

All  businesses 

18,865 

4,130 

3,893 

21.89 

20.63 

$1 ,000,000  or  more 

1,644 

347 

347 

21.11 

21.11 

$500,000  to  $999,999 

1,279 

384 

365 

30.00 

28.57 

$100,000  to  $499,999 

3,235 

749 

694 

23.16 

21.46 

$50,000  to  $99,999  

3,544 

895 

804 

25.26 

22.68 

$25,000  to  $49,999  

3,146 

859 

822 

27.30 

26.14 

$10,000  to  $24,999  

2,637 

475 

457 

18.01 

17.32 

Less  than  $10,000  

2,850 

311 

293 

10.92 

10.30 

Amount  not  determined 

530 

* 

* 

Note;  The  number  of  businesses  victimized  is  tabulated  ^The  number  of  businesses  robbed  was  too  small  to  be 


separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A business 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category  and  once  in  the  total.  Consequently,  the  numbers 
and  percentages  shown  do  not  add  to  the  total. 


shown  in  each  category  of  annual  receipts.  The  total  num- 
ber of  businesses  robbed  was  402;  the  percent  was  2.13. 

•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  58.  Number  and  percent  of  businesses  with  incidents 
of  commercial  crime  by  amount  of  annual  receipts  (1970) 


Total 

Number  of  businesses 
victimized 

Percent  of  busi 
victimizec 

nesses 

businesses 

Total 

Burglary 

Robbery 

Total 

Burglary 

Robbery 

All  hiisinassRS  . , , 

24,655 

4,780 

4,500 

525 

19.39 

18.25 

2.13 

$1,000,000  or  more 

$500,000  to  $999,999  

$100,000  to  $499,999  

$50,000  to  $99,999  

$25,000  to  $49,999  

$ 1 0 000  to  $24  999  

1,313 

893 

4,101 

3,467 

3,117 

5,089 

368 

315 

1,138 

805 

718 

700 

368 

298 

1,016 

788 

718 

648 

« 

• 

228 

« 

« 

« 

28.00 

35.29 

27.76 
23.23 
23.03 

13.76 

28.00 

33.33 

24.77 

22.73 
23.03 

12.73 

« 

« 

5.55 

* 

« 

• 

6,413 

683 

613 

« 

10.65 

9.56 

Amount  not  determined 

263 

« 

« 

« 

« 

Note;  The  number  of  businesses  victimized  is  tabulated  ‘See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num 

separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A business  bers  in  introduction  to  Appendix  111. 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category  and  once  in  the  total.  Consequently,  the  numbers 
and  percentages  shown  do  not  add  to  the  total. 
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Table  59.  Number  and  percent  of  businesses  with  incidents 
of  commercial  crime  by  location  of  business  (1970) 


Location  of  business 

Total 

businesses 

Number  of  businesses 
victimized 

Percent  of  businesses 
victimized 

Total 

Burglary 

Robbery 

Total 

Burglary 

Robbery 

All  businesses 

18,865 

4,130 

3,893 

402 

21.89 

20.63 

2.13 

Total  inside  city 

7,100 

1,919 

1,773 

237 

27.03 

24.98 

3.34 

Low-income  area^  

3,342 

840 

786 

* 

25.14 

23.51 

# 

Remainder  of  area 

3,758 

1,079 

988 

28.71 

26.28 

Total  in  remainder  of  county 

11,765 

2,211 

2,119 

* 

18.79 

18.01 

Low-income  area^ 

# 

# 

« 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Remainder  of  area 

11,765 

2,211 

2,119 

« 

18.79 

18.01 

« 

Note:  The  number  of  businesses  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown,  A business 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  "low- 
come  area"  in  Glossary.) 

'See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 
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Table  59.  Number  and  percent  of  businesses  with  incidents 
of  commercial  crime  by  location  of  business  (1970) 


Location  of  business 

Total 

businesses 

Number  of  businesses 
victimized 

Percent  of  businesses 
victimized 

Total 

Burglary 

Robbery 

Total 

Burglary 

Robbery 

All  businesses 

24,655 

4,780 

4,500 

525 

19.39 

18.25 

2.13 

Total  inside  city 

8,629 

1,856 

1,733 

• 

21.51 

20.09 

« 

Low-income  area^ 

5,953 

1,471 

1,366 

« 

24.71 

22.94 

• 

Remainder  of  area 

2,676 

385 

368 

• 

14.39 

13.74 

* 

Total  in  remainder  of  county 

16,026 

2,924 

2,767 

350 

18.25 

17.26 

2.19 

Low-income  area"' 

« 

« 

« 

« 

* 

• 

* 

Remainder  of  area 

15,903 

2,872 

2,714 

350 

18.06 

17.07 

2.20 

Note;  The  number  of  businesses  victimized  is  tabulated 
separately  for  each  category  of  crime  shown.  A business 
victimized  more  than  once  is  counted  once  in  each  applicable 
category,  once  in  each  applicable  subtotal,  and  once  in  the 
total.  Consequently,  the  numbers  and  percentages  shown 
do  not  add  to  the  total. 


•See  table  and  explanation  of  statistically  reliable  num- 
bers in  introduction  to  Appendix  III. 

^Census  tracts  with  substantial  numbers  of  persons  with 
low  incomes  comprise  this  area.  (See  definition  of  "low- 
income  area"  in  Glossary.) 
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Adult;  a person  16  years  old  or  older. 

Aggravated  assault:  an  unlawful  attack  in 
which  the  victim  either  receives  some  injury 
from  an  offender  with  a weapon  or  is  seri- 
ously injured  by  a weaponless  offender;  in- 
cludes (see  also)  Bodily  injury  with  a weapon 
and  Severe  injury  without  a weapon. 

Anglo:  a white  person  not  of  Spanish  origin. 

Armed  robbery:  a personal  crime  in  which 
an  offender  with  a weapon  takes  the  victim’s 
property  or  cash;  without  assault,  by  threaten- 
ing (without  actually  attacking  or  injuring)  the 
victim;  with  assault,  by  attacking  the  victim  in 
a manner  that  could  or  does  result  in  injuries. 

Assault:  a personal  crime,  including  (see 
also)  Aggravated  assault.  Simple  assault.  At- 
tempted assault,  and  Rape,  in  which  an  of- 
fender unlawfully  attacks  or  attempts  to 
attack  the  victim. 

Attempted  armed  robbery:  a personal  crime 
in  which  an  offender  with  a weapon  tries  but 
fails  to  take  the  victim’s  property. 

Attempted  assault:  a personal  crime  in 
which  an  offender  with  a weapon  attacks  (but 
does  not  injure)  the  victim,  or  an  offender  with 
or  without  a weapon  threatens  the  victim  with 
harm;  subcategories  are  attempted  assault  with 
a weapon  and  attempted  assault  without  a 
weapon  (see  also  Weapon). 

Attempted  auto  theft:  a type  of  property 
(not  personal  or  commercial)  crime  in  which 


an  offender  tries  but  fails  to  take,  without 
prior  permission,  the  motor  vehicle  of  a per- 
son who  is  absent  or  does  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  offender  during  the  incident  (see 
also  Motor  vehicle). 

Attempted  burglary:  a type  of  commercial 
crime  in  which  an  offender  tries  but  fails  to 
break  into  or  illegally  enter  a business  or  other 
commercial  establishment,  including  incidents 
in  which  the  offender  tries  to  hide  during 
closing  to  break  out  later. 

Attempted  forcible  entry:  a type  of  prop- 
erty (not  commercial)  crime;  a burglary  in 
which  an  offender  tries  but  fails  to  enter  a 
structure  by  using  force  (evidenced  by  a broken 
window,  jimmied  lock,  slashed  screen,  etc.), 
without  coming  into  contact  with  the 
occupant(s). 

Attempted  larceny:  a type  of  property  (not 
personal  or  commercial)  crime  in  which  an  of- 
fender tries  but  fails  to  take  property  belong- 
ing to  a person  who  is  absent  or  does  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  offender  during 
the  incident. 

Attempted  pocket  picking:  see  Other  per- 
sonal larceny. 

Attempted  purse  snatch  with  force:  a per- 
sonal crime  in  which  a weaponless  offender 
tries  but  fails  to  t2ike  the  victim’s  purse  by 
attacking  the  victim  in  a manner  that  could 
or  does  result  in  injury. 
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Attempted  purse  snatch  without  force:  see 
Other  personal  larceny. 

Attempted  rape:  a personal  crime  in  which 
an  offender  threatens  or  tries  but  fails  to  force 
a victim  to  have  sexual  intercourse  against  the 
victim’s  will. 

Attempted  robbery:  a type  of  commercial 
crime  in  which  an  offender  uses  violence  or 
threats  to  try  to  force  the  owner  or  employee 
of  a business  or  other  commercial  establish- 
ment to  give  up  the  establishment’s  property. 

Attempted  strong-arm  robbery:  a per- 
sonal crime  in  which  a weaponless  offender 
tries  but  fails  to  take  the  victim’s  property 
or  cash  by  threatening  the  victim  with  harm 
or  by  attacking  the  victim  in  a manner  that 
could  or  does  result  in  injury. 

Auto  theft:  a type  of  property  (not  per- 
sonal or  commercial)  crime  in  which  an  of- 
fender takes  or  tries  to  take  the  motor  vehicle 
of  a person  who  is  absent  or  does  not  come 
into  contact  with  the  offender  during  the 
incident;  including  any  self-propelled  vehicle 
that  runs  on  the  road,  not  on  rails,  such  as  a 
car,  truck,  bus,  motorcycle,  motor  scooter, 
etc.  The  offender  may  be  a stranger  (implying 
no  prior  permission)  or  someone  known  to  the 
car  owner  (implying  prior  permission,  in 
which  case  a theft  would  occur  only  if  the 
vehicle  were  not  returned.). 

Bodily  injury  with  a weapon:  a type  of 
personal  crime;  an  aggravated  assault  in  which 
the  victim  receives  either  minor  injuries 
(bruises,  black  eye,  small  cuts,  scratches, 
swellings)  or  serious  injuries  (knocked  un- 
conscious, broken  bones  or  teeth,  internal 
injury)  from  an  offender  with  a weapon  (see 
also  Weapon). 

Burglary  (commercial):  a type  of  com- 
mercial crime  in  which  an  offender  breaks  into 
or  illegally  enters  a business  or  other  commer- 
cial establishment,  whether  or  not  something 
is  taken,  including  incidents  in  which  the  of- 
fender hides  during  closing,  then  breaks  out. 

Burglary  (household):  a property  crime  in 
which  an  offender  illegally  enters  or  attempts 
to  enter  a structure  (house,  apartment,  room, 
barn,  garage,  shed)  with  or  without  taking 
something  from  the  structure,  without  coming 


into  contact  with  the  occupant(s);  includes 
(see  also)  Forcible  entry.  Unlawful  entry,  and 
Attempted  forcible  entry. 

Business  establishment:  includes  (see  also) 
Manufacturing,  Real  estate.  Retail  and  whole- 
sale, Service,  and  Other  business  establish- 
ments. 

Car  theft:  a property  crime  in  which  a car 
is  taken  by  a stranger,  or  taken  and  not  re- 
turned by  someone  the  car  owner  knows 
(relative,  friend,  employee,  etc.)  and  in  which 
the  offender  does  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  owner  during  the  incident. 

Commercial  crimes:  crimes,  including  rob- 
beries and  burglaries,  in  which  an  offender 
takes  or  tries  to  take  money  and/or  property 
from  a business  or  other  commercial  establish- 
ment, association,  or  organization,  (see  also 
Business  establishment  and  its  subcategories: 
Manufacturing,  Real  estate.  Retail  and  whole- 
sale, Service,  and  Other  business  establish- 
ments). 

Commercial  establishment:  See  Business 
establishment. 

Daytime:  6 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

Education:  the  highest  grade  of  regular 
schooling  attended,  excluding  specialized 
schools  offering  no  credit  toward  a high  school 
diploma  or  academic  degree. 

Ethnic  origin:  a person’s  statement  of  his 
origin  or  descent;  determined  by  the  lineage  of 
a person’s  ancestors  and  not  by  religion. 
Persons  with  parents  of  different  origins  are 
considered  to  be  of  the  same  ethnic  origin  as 
the  father. 

Evening:  6 p.m.  to  midnight. 

Family:  two  or  more  persons  related  by 
blood,  marriage,  or  adoption  living  together 
in  a household. 

Family  income:  the  income  of  the  house- 
hold head  plus  that  of  all  family  members 
living  at  home  during  the  previous  12  months, 
including  wages  or  salary,  net  income  from 
business  or  f8irm,  pensions,  dividends,  interest, 
rent,  child  support,  unemployment  or  work- 
men’s compensation,  public  assistance,  or 
regular  gifts;  excluding  insurance  payments. 
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lump-sum  inheritances,  or  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  a house,  car,  or  other  personal  property. 

Forcible  entry:  a type  of  property  (not 
commercial)  crime;  a burglary  in  which  an  of- 
fender enters  a structure  by  using  force 
(evidenced  by  a broken  window,  jimmied 
lock,  slEished  screen,  etc.)  without  coming  into 
contact  with  the  occupant(s). 

Grand  larceny:  a type  of  property  (not  per- 
sonal or  commercial)  crime  in  which  an  of- 
fender takes  property  valued  at  $50  or  more 
belonging  to  a person  who  is  absent  or  does 
not  come  into  contact  with  the  offender  during 
the  incident. 

Home,  in  or  near:  See  Place  of  occurrence. 

Household:  all  persons  who  occupy  a hous- 
ing unit,  whether  a person  living  alone,  a 
family,  or  persons  unrelated  to  each  other 
sharing  a housing  unit. 

Housing  unit:  a house,  apartment,  or  room 
used  as  separate  living  quarters  whose  occu- 
pants live  £ind  eat  separately  from  everyone 
else  in  the  building  and  have  either  direct 
access  through  a common  hall  or  complete  and 
private  kitchen  facilities. 

Incident:  the  occurrence  of  a criminal 
event.  An  incident  may  involve  multiple  vic- 
tims (e.g.,  a street  holdup  of  two  persons  who 
are  together),  or  the  same  person  may  be  the 
victim  of  several  incidents  during  the  year. 
To  minimize  duplicate  counting  of  incidents, 
personal  victimizations  of  employees  during 
commercial  robberies  are  discounted  in  the 
personal  crimes  sector. 

Injury,  bodily:  See  Bodily  injury  with  a 
weapon. 

Injury,  minor:  Bruises,  black  eye,  small 
cuts,  scratches,  swellings. 

Injury,  serious:  Knocked  unconscious, 
broken  bones  or  teeth,  internal  injury. 

Injury,  severe:  See  Severe  injury  without  a 
weapon. 

Larceny:  a type  of  property  (not  personal 
or  commercial)  crime  (excluding  auto  theft, 
pocket  picking,  and  purse  snatch  without 
force)  in  which  an  offender  takes  or  tries  to 
take,  without  coming  into  contact  with  the 


owner,  personal  property  such  as  items  left 
outside  the  home  (bicycle,  lawn  furniture)  or 
inside  a car  (packages,  clothes),  car  accessories 
(battery,  hubcaps,  tape  deck),  or  personal 
belongings  in  a building  open  to  the  public; 
includes  (see  also)  petty  larceny,  grand  larceny, 
and  attempted  larceny. 

Larceny,  attempted:  See  Attempted 

larceny. 

Larceny,  grand:  See  Grand  larceny. 

Larceny,  personal:  See  Personal  larceny. 

Larceny,  petty:  See  Petty  larceny. 

Low-income  area:  a census  tract  with  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  persons  with  low  incomes. 
The  low-income  threshold  is  a variable  depend- 
ent upon  family  size,  presence  and  number  of 
family  members  younger  than  18,  sex  of  head, 
farm-nonfarm  residence,  and,  in  the  case  of 
one-  and  two-person  families,  age  of  head.  The 
tracts  that  comprise  the  San  Jose  and  Dayton 
low-income  areas  are,  for  the  most  part, 
geographically  contiguous  and  contain  about 
13  percent  of  the  population.  The  tracts 
designated  for  inclusion  in  this  survey  were 
delineated  before  the  1970  Census  was  com- 
pleted. The  following  sets  of  tracts  may  differ 
slightly  from  those  constructed  as  a result  of 
the  Decennial  Census:  in  Santa  Clara  County, 
5001-5020,  5031.01-5031.03,  5036.02, 

5037.01,  5037.03,  and  5051;  in  Montgomery 
County,  0001,  0017-0019,  0025-0034,  0038- 
0040, 0045, 0046,  0062,  and  0065.  For  more 
information  on  the  income  thresholds  and  how 
they  vary  by  demographic  characteristics,  see 
General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics, 
Final  Report  PC  (l)-Cl  United  States  Sum- 
mary; U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of 
Population:  1970;  pp.  App.  29-31. 

Manufacturing  establishment:  an  establish- 
ment primarily  engaged  in  the  mechanical  or 
chemical  transformation  of  substances  into 
new  products.  These  establishments  are  com- 
monly described  as  plants,  factories,  or  mills 
and  characteristically  use  power-driven  ma- 
chines and  material-handling  equipment. 

Marital  status:  see  Married,  Separated, 
Never  married. 

Married:  includes  persons  who  state  they 
have  a common-law  marriage  and  persons 
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parted  temporarily  for  reasons  other  than 
marital  discord  (employment,  armed  services, 
etc.). 

Motor  vehicle:  any  self-propelled  vehicle 
that  runs  on  the  road,  not  on  rails,  such  as  a 
car,  truck,  bus,  motorcycle,  motor  scooter, 
etc. 

Never  married:  includes  those  persons 
whose  only  marriage  has  been  annulled  and 
those  living  together  who  do  not  mention 
common-law  marriage. 

Night:  midnight  to  6 a.m. 

Other  business  or  commercial  establish- 
ments: agricultural  services  that  operate  from 
a business  location  or  office  (nurseries,  land- 
scape architects,  veterinarians);  communica- 
tions activities  (telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies, TV  and  radio  stations);  construction 
firms  (general  contractors,  such  as  home, 
road,  and  bridge  builders,  and  special  trade 
contractors,  such  as  electrical,  plumbing,  and 
painting  firms);  utilities  and  sanitary  services 
(electric  power,  natural  gas,  water,  refuse 
collection);  finance  and  credit  services  (credit 
unions,  small  loan  companies,  savings  and  loan 
associations);  insurance  activities  (insurance 
agencies,  insurance  home  offices,  insurance 
claims  services);  transportation  services  (rail- 
roads, buses,  household  goods  movers,  truck 
freight  haulers,  steamship  lines,  airlines); 
mineral  extraction  businesses  (oil  wells,  rock 
quarries,  gravel  pits,  coal  mines);  auxiliary 
business  locations  (administrative  offices, 
warehouses,  garages);  and  organizations  op- 
erated on  a non-profit  basis  (professional 
associations,  civic  and  social  associations, 
religious  and  charitable  organizations). 

Other  motor  vehicle:  any  self-propelled 
vehicle  that  runs  on  the  road,  not  on  rails, 
except  a car;  such  as  a truck,  bus,  motorcycle, 
motor  scooter,  etc. 

Other  motor  vehicle  theft:  a property  crime 
in  which  any  motor  vehicle  except  a car  is 
taken  by  a stranger,  or  taken  and  not  returned 
by  someone  the  owner  knows,  and  in  which 
the  offender  does  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  owner  during  the  incident. 

Other  personal  larceny:  a personal  crime 
(exclusive  of  pocket  picking)  in  which  an 


offender  deprives  or  tries  to  deprive  the  vic- 
tim of  property  on  his  person  without  using 
a weapon,  threatening,  or  attacking  the  victim; 
includes  attempted  pocket  picking,  purse 
snatch  without  force,  and  attempted  purse 
snatch  without  force. 

Other  weapon:  other  than  a gun  or  knife, 
anything  used  to  injure  or  attempt  to  injure 
the  victim  seriously  (razor,  hatchet,  ax, 
scissors,  broken  bottle  or  glass,  brick,  jack 
handle,  tire  iron,  explosives,  acid,  lye,  poison); 
a thrown  object  is  considered  a weapon  only 
if  the  victim  is  injured  and  the  offender  is  at 
least  12  years  old;  see  also  Weapon. 

Personal  crimes:  crimes,  including  (see  also) 
Attempted  or  completed  robbery,  Assault, 
and  Personal  larceny,  during  which  the  victim 
is  present. 

Personal  larceny:  a personal  crime  in  which 
an  offender  deprives  or  tries  to  deprive  the 
victim  of  property  on  his  person  without  using 
a weapon  or  threatening  or  attacking  the  vic- 
tim; includes  (see  also)  Attempted  and  com- 
pleted Pocket  picking  and  Purse  snatch  without 
force. 

Petty  larceny:  a type  of  property  (not 
personal  or  commercizd)  crime  in  which  an  of- 
fender takes  property  valued  at  less  than  $50 
belonging  to  a person  who  is  absent  or  does 
not  come  into  contact  with  the  offender  dur- 
ing the  incident. 

Place  of  occurrence:  “in  or  near  own  home” 
includes  the  yard,  sidewalk,  garage,  or  other 
buildings  on  the  property.  “Street/park/field” 
includes  playgrounds,  parking  lots,  or  any 
outdoor  place  not  “near  own  home.”  “School/ 
store/office”  means  inside  any  commercial 
building,  factory,  or  warehouse.  “Elsewhere” 
means  inside  a public  conveyance  or  station; 
the  home  of  a friend,  relative,  or  neighbor;  a 
vacation  home;  or  any  other  place  not  listed 
above. 

Property  crimes:  crimes  in  which  the  of- 
fender takes  or  tries  to  take  something  belong- 
ing to  a person  who  is  absent  or  does  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  offender  during 
the  incident;  includes  (see  also)  Burglary, 
Larceny,  and  Auto  theft. 
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Property  damage:  a term  referring  only  to 
the  damage  incurred  during  the  forced  entry 
of  a building,  not  to  merchandise  or  possessions 
damaged  but  not  taken,  clothing  damaged 
during  an  assault,  car  damages  incurred  during 
a theft  of  objects  from  within  the  car,  etc. 

Purse  snatch  with  force:  a type  of  robbery; 
a personal  crime  in  which  a weaponless  of- 
fender takes  a purse  from  the  victim’s  person 
by  attacking  the  victim  in  a manner  that  could 
or  does  result  in  injury. 

Purse  snatch  without  force:  see  Other  per- 
sonal larceny. 

Race  or  color:  white,  black,  or  other,  deter- 
mined by  the  interviewer  by  observation.  The 
race  of  persons  not  present  during  the  inter- 
view and  not  related  to  the  household  head 
was  determined  by  asking  the  respondent  for 
the  household.  Persons  whose  parents  were 
of  different  races  were  considered  to  be  of 
the  same  race  as  the  father.  “Other”  includes 
persons  whose  origin  is  oriented,  American 
Indian,  Eskimo,  etc.  Persons  of  Spanish- 
American  origin  are  white  unless  they  consider 
themselves  to  be  black  or  other. 

Rape:  a personal  crime  in  which  an  offender 
forces,  threatens,  or  intimidates  the  victim  into 
having  sexual  intercourse  against  the  victim’s 
will  (but  because  murder  is  not  included  in 
this  survey,  a victim  both  raped  and  murdered 
would  not  be  included  in  this  survey). 

Real  estate  establishment:  a business  such 
as  a realty  firm,  apartment  building,  commer- 
cial building,  rental  agency,  real  estate  holding 
company,  etc. 

Recorded  crime:  information  obtained  from 
police  records  about  crime  reported  to  the 
police  (as  opposed  to  reported  crime,  which 
is  information  obtained  from  the  victim 
about  crime  reported  to  the  police). 

Recovered:  concerning  personal  or  prop- 
erty crimes,  refers  to  stolen  property  and/or 
cash  returned  (by  the  police,  the  offender,  or 
someone  else)  or  replaced  by  an  insurance 
company,  including  cash  settlements;  for  com- 
mercial crimes,  refers  to  insurance  company 
settlements  only. 

Reported  crime:  information  obtained 
from  the  victim  about  crime  reported  to  the 


police  (as  opposed  to  recorded  crime,  which 
is  information  obtained  from  police  records 
about  crime  reported  to  the  police). 

Retail  and  wholesale  establishments: 
“retail”  refers  to  any  establishment  open  to 
the  general  public  that  sells  goods  primarily 
to  individuals  for  their  own  use,  such  as  a 
food  or  general  merchandise  store,  auto 
dealer,  service  station,  furniture  and  appliance 
store,  eating  and/or  drinking  place,  drugstore, 
liquor  store,  bookstore,  sporting  goods  store, 
etc.;  “wholesale”  refers  to  an  establishment 
selling  goods  to  other  businesses  for  resale  to 
consumers  or  selling  goods  to  business  or 
industrial  clients  for  their  own  use,  such  as 
a bulk  oil  dealer,  office  equipment  and  furni- 
ture dealer,  terminal  grain  elevator,  etc. 

Robbery  (commercial):  a type  of  commer- 
cial crime  in  which  an  offender  uses  violence 
or  threats  to  force  the  owner  or  employee  of  a 
business  or  other  commercial  establishment  to 
give  up  the  establishment’s  property. 

Robbery  (personal):  a type  of  personal 

crime  in  which  an  offender  uses  force,  violence, 
or  threats  to  deprive  or  try  to  deprive  the 
victim  of  his  property;  includes  (see  also) 
Strong-arm  robbery.  Armed  robbery,  and 
Purse  snatch  with  force. 

School/store/office:  See  Place  of  occur- 
rence. 

Separated:  includes  married  persons  who 
have  a legal  separation  or  have  parted  because 
of  marital  discord,  but  not  those  temporarily 
separated  for  other  reasons  (employment, 
armed  services,  etc.). 

Service  establishment:  an  establishment 
primarily  engaged  in  providing  services  to 
other  businesses  or  in  providing  professional 
services,  lodging,  personal  or  repair  services,  or 
amusement  or  recreation  facilities  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  such  as  a hotel,  motel,  barber  or 
beauty  shop,  dry  cleaner,  funeral  home,  ad- 
vertising agency,  equipment  or  vehicle  rental 
agency,  auto  or  other  repair  service,  theater, 
bowling  alley,  health  service  (doctor,  hospital), 
nongovernment  educational  service,  law  firm, 
engineering  service,  accounting  service,  etc. 

Severe  injury  without  a weapon:  a type  of 
personal  crime;  an  aggravated  assault  in  which 
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a weaponless  offender  injures  the  victim  seri- 
ously (knocked  unconscious,  broken  bones  or 
teeth,  internal  injury). 

Simple  assault:  a type  of  personal  crime  in 
which  a weaponless  offender  attacks  the  victim 
in  a manner  that  does  result  in  minor  injuries 
or  could  but  does  not  result  in  some  injury. 

Stranger-to-stranger  personal  crimes:  rob- 
beries, assaults,  and  personal  larcenies  in  which 
the  victim  reported  not  knowing  the  offender 
or  offenders  or  not  knowing  if  the  offender  was 
a stranger,  or  in  which  the  relationship  between 
the  victim  and  offender  was  not  ascertained. 

Street/park/field:  See  Place  of  occurrence. 

Strong-arm  robbery:  a personal  crime  in 
which  a weaponless  offender  takes  the  victim’s 
property  or  cash  by  threatening  or  attacking 
the  victim:  without  assault,  by  threatening 
without  actually  attacking  or  injuring  the 
victim;  with  assault,  by  attacking  the  victim  in 
a manner  that  could  or  does  result  in  injuries. 

Time  of  occurrence:  daytime  (6  a.m.  to 
6 p.m.),  evening  (6  p.m.  to  midnight),  or  night 
(midnight  to  6 a.m.). 

Unlawful  entry:  a type  of  property  (not 
commercial)  crime;  a burglary  in  which  an 
offender  enters  without  force  a structure  in 
which  he  has  no  legal  right  to  be,  without 
coming  into  contact  with  the  occupant(s). 

Unreported  crime:  crime  about  which  the 
victim  stated  that  the  police  were  not 
informed. 

Victim:  a person,  household,  or  commer- 
cial establishment  reporting  a victimization 


experience.  In  the  personal  crimes  area, 
several  victims  may  be  involved  in  the  same 
incident. 

Victimization  rate:  number  of  units  (per- 
sons, households,  or  businesses)  per  100  units 
victimized  by  one  or  more  crimes  (personal, 
property,  or  commercial)  during  all  of  1970. 

Victimized:  a term  referring  to  the  number 
or  percentage  of  units  (persons,  households, 
or  businesses)  with  one  or  more  crimes  (per- 
sonal, property,  or  commercial,  respectively) 
during  all  of  1970.  The  number  victimized  one 
or  more  times  will  likely  be  less  than  the  totals 
of  each  category  and  subcategory  of  crime, 
because  one  victim  is  counted  only  once  in  each 
total  or  subtotal  even  though  victimized  more 
than  once.  The  number  of  persons  victimized 
one  or  more  times  may  be  more  or  less  than 
the  number  of  incidents  of  crimes,  because  of 
several  victims  in  one  incident  or  several 
crimes  against  one  victim.  The  number  of 
households  or  businesses  victimized  one  or 
more  times  is  always  less  than  the  number  of 
incidents,  because  it  was  assumed  that  only 
one  household  or  business  was  involved  in  each 
incident. 

Weapon:  Any  object  or  substance  used  to 
injure  or  attempt  to  injure  a victim  or  victims 
in  such  a way  as  to  place  them  in  danger;  the 
object  or  substance  may  not  be  used  merely 
to  perform  a break-in  but  must  be  used  in  a 
personal  confrontation  with  the  victim.  A 
thrown  object  is  considered  a weapon  only  if 
the  victim  is  injured  and  the  offender  is  at 
least  12  years  old;  otherwise,  the  victim  is 
considered  to  be  threatened  with  harm. 
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